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Acreement Urged 


On Cruisers at 


Arms Conference | 


Question of Tonnage Must 
Be Settled First, Says the 
Chairman of American 
De legation. at Geneva. 


Mr. Gibson Restates 
This Country’s Views 


¥: 


Declares It Would Be Useless to | 


Draw Up Treaty That Did 
Not Provide For Real 


Limitation. 


Settlement of of total 


tonnage as applied 


the question 


to cruisers is 
paramount question before the tripartite 
must 
be made on a basis of real limitation be- 
fore any other problems can be consid- 


ered, the conference was told on July 14 


naval conference at Geneva and 


American dele- 
Mr. Gibson’s 


by the chairman of the 
Hugh S. Gibson. 
address at the second plenary session 
was cabled to Washington and made 
public by the Department of State. 

In outlining the American position, 
Mr. Gibson repeated the figures first 
advanced as maximum cruiser tonnage, 
namely 450,000 to 550,000 tons of sur- 
face auxiliary craft in two classes of 
cruisers and destroyers. He stated the 
Japanese delegation was substantially 
in accord with those figures 
problem before the conference was to 
find a common ground between them 
and the proposals of the British dele- 
gates. 


gation, 


Real Limitation Sought. 
Mr. Gibson stated as” two cardinal 
bases of the American position the be- 
lief that all naval needs are relative 


®and that any agreement can be justified 


“9 


only in the case that it constitutes a 
genuine limitation which prevents the 
evils of competitive building. 

In referring to economies which it was 
hoped might result from the conference, 
Mr. Gibgon said: 

“One of the objectives of the Ameri- 
can proposal was to make possible the 
greatest economy in connection with any 
future construction of auxiliary craft 
by the three powers.” 

The full text of Mr. 
follows: 

On behalf of the American delegation 
I should like to supplement what has al- 
ready been said by Mr. Bridgeman, First 
Lord of the British Admiralty, and by 
Viscount Ishii by expressing our earnest 
hope that the discussions which have 


thus far taken place and which are con- | 


tinuing in a spirit of the greatest friend- 
liness may lead to an acceptable agree- 
ment. The methods which we have pur- 
sued in dealing with the problems of the 
Conference have perhaps in themselves 
created a less optimistic impression than 
would have been the case had we begun 
with the simplest problems, announced 
their solution, and then proceeded to 
deal with the more serious difficulties. 
We were agreed, however, that the 
cruiser problem presented the greatest 
difficulties and that if it could be solved 
we should quickly reach agreement on 
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Plan Portable Cabins 


Red Cross to Supply 5,000 as 
&) = Part of Relief Pro- 


gram. 


Plans to supply to Mississippi Flood 
victims 5,000 portable cabins, made in 
sections so that they may be set up with 
minimum labor, were announced by the 
American Red Corss as part of its re- 
construction program in the valley, 
These will replace cabins which were 
washed away in the great flood, leaving 
only chimney stones to mark their 
places. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Building these cabins is only one of 
the many tasks which the relief organi- 
zation must solve and in order 
sure the quickest action and the most 
reasonable outlay of money, arrange- 
ments are being made to construct them 
on a quantity production basis. 

While the Red Cross‘ directs archi- 
tects to plan the cabins and arranges 
for saw-mill companies to bid for con- 
tracts, the farmers are camping out in 
army tents and other temporary shel- 
ters, working to get their fall crops 
planted. 

Hundreds of additional cabins were 
destroyed but in most instances owners 
are able to draw on their own resources, 
Still other cabins, swept from their 
moorings and damaged by the force of 
the water, will have to be placed again 
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| Government Denies Immunity Rule | Unlawful Traffie 
Applies to French in Potash 


Publishing Corporation 


Brief Filed by Assistant to Attorney Gener “al 
In Suit Pending oin New York. 


The Department of Justice has taken 
the 


in the potash case 


position that the French defendants 


now pending before 
the United States Court for the South- 
District New York are subject 
to the jurisdiction of that court and 
that their claims for sovereign immunity 
should be denied. 

Views of the Department are given in 
its brief filed in answer to the argument 
of the defendants who contend the action 
in equity against the Deutsches Kali- 
syndikat Gesellschaft, et al., is an action 
“in fact against the French Government” 
in so far as it affects the defendants, 
Societe Commerciale des Potasses d’Al- 
sace and Jean Le Comee, Pierre Gide, 
Rene Gide and Walter B. Howe, indi- 
vidually. The Department of Justice 
argues that an attempt at monopoly has 
been made and the American Govern- 
ment is seeking to employ provisions of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act and the 
Wilson Tariff Act to obtain an injunction 
against further activities. 

Counsel for the French defendants, 
appearing only for the purpose of ask- 


ern of 


| Heavy Construction 


Of Cruisers Asked 


If Conference Fails 


Representative Black Says 
**Big-Navy” Group in Con- 
gress Would Sponsor 
Building Program. 

Warnng that if no real disarmament is 
attained at Geneva the “big-navy bloc” 


at the next Congress will seek a large 
. . . ° 
cruiser and submarine construction pro- 


| gram was issued by Representative Black 


(Dem.), of Brooklyn, N 

statement on July 14. 
Mr. Black stated that the Department 

of State ought to insist that Great Brit- 


44, in an oral 


| ain reduce its cruiser strength to that of 


the United States Navy. 

“Great Britain entered into the Geneva 
conference,” said Representative Black, 
“in a position somewhat similar to that 


contend in their 





conference of 1922. We then were about | 


to be the paramount naval power. But 
we made a proposition for scrapping in 
the various naval units that would have 
given us a parity with Great Britain. 
Naturally, 
ered was the capital ships, 
happened to be strongest. 

“Parity was agreed on as to capital 
ships, which necessitated our scrapping 
some valuable new constructions. The 
American program at the Washington 
conference of 1922 did not contemplate 
solely a capital ship parity, but called 
for a disarmament all down the line. 
However, when we agreed to the reduc- 
tion in our capital ship strength the 
conference adjourned, placing no limita- 
tion on the building of auxiliary craft. 

“Great Britain then started on the 
way its great cruiser program, 
Japan initiated its 22 cruising submarine 
program. I always thought these build- 
ing projects of Great Britain and Japan 
violated the spirit of the Washington 
conference, because they certainly un- 


in which we 


balanced the relative naval strength as 
| established 


For Victims of Flood | 


by that conference. I be- 
lieve the State Department should have 
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the first classification consfd- ; 


and | 


ing that writs of subpoena be set aside, 
brief that the 
Commerciale is actually 


Societe 
an instrumen- 
tality of the French Government for the 


sale and distribution of a product the 


| revenue from which goes to the treasury 
| of the Republic of France. 
| of that contention the 


In support 
French ambassa- 
dor advised the court and the Depart- 
ment of State to the same effect, The 
text of the letter from the French am- 
bassador was published June 10. 
Included in the American Govern- 
ment’s brief is a letter from the Secre- 
tary of State, Frank B. Kellogg, 
which he informs the Department of Jus- 
tice of a contrary view. Mr. Kellogg 
said it had long been his Department’s 
view that “agencies of foreign govern- 
ments engaged in ordinary commercial 
transactions in the United States enjoy 
no privileges or immunities not apper- 
taining to other foreign corporations, 
agencies and individuals doing business 
here, and should conform to the laws 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


Treasury Desirous 
That Congress Act 
On Alien Property 


Legislation at Next Session 
Expected to Provide Re- 
turn of Seizures 
During War. 


The Department of the Treasury is 
hopeful that Congress, at its next ses- 
sion, will enact legislation disposing of 
the tangled alien property question, ac- 
cording to the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, Ogden L. Mills. 

The alien property question has been 
the center of much debate in both houses 


of Congress and settlement of the ques- 
tion as proposed in Congress involves 
both a return of property to German 
nationals, seized during the World War, 
and payment to Americans of claims 


: ; ee alleged to be due from Germany. 
m R | of the United States in the Washington | : Rig 
Gibson’s address | 


Mr. Mills mentioned orally that, aside 
from the individual rights which would 


| receive proper acknowledgment by leg- 


islation on the subject, there was the 


; likelihood that the influence of such leg- 


| to become law. 





islation would be beneficial to Europe, 
Urges Property Be Returned. 

“Tf, as seems likely,” said’ Mr. Mills, 
“most of the property involved is owned 
in Germany, its early return might facili- 
tate payments under the Dawes repa- 
ration settlement in the next few years. 
This property does not belong to the 
United States and should be restored to 
the rightful owners.” 

A bill to restore the property and to 
pay the American claims was considered 
at the last session of Congress but failed 
This bill on which hear- 
ings were held by the House Committee 
on Ways and Means was prescribed by 
the Acting Secretary as satisfactory to 
the Department and he hoped that it 
would take precedence eVen over tax 
legislation. He said he saw no valid 
reason why, after being reintroduced, it 
should not be acted on by Congress at 
an early date inasmuch as it has been 


thoroughly discussed and most members 


[Continued on Page 3, Column — 


| Higher Pay and ‘Bette r Working C onditions 


Found to Be U rgent Needs of Farm Hands 


Low Standard of Living of Hired Men Declared Injurious 
to Social Condition of Community “ 


The question of the hired man is today 
one of the most important facing the 
farmer and has far-reaching effects upon 
the educational, religious, com- 
munity life of the rural sections, it is 
stated in a discussion of ““The Farm La- 
borer as a Human Being,” 
public by the Departmen of Labor. 


and 


ditions are cited as urgent needs to ele- 


| 
| 


schools and colleges devote more careful 
attention to the social side of farm living 
will our rural civilization improve and 
develop to its proper -relationship with 


| city living.” 


| 
{ 


just made ! 


The author recognizes that the farm- 
— situation is a real problem, due to 
number of reasons—the seasona: char- 


| acter of the work, the inability to secure 
Higher wages and better working con- | 


vate the moral character of farm labor- | 


ers and in this way help solve the prob- 
lem of the rural community. The full 


| text of the discussion follows: 


Aye we developing on our farm: a low 
class of farm labor? Is the farm hired 
man one of low moral character 
influence tends to disrupt the unity of 
the family life and who, if he is a mar- 
ried man, is compelled to maintain a low 


standard of living as a result of which , 


the educational, religious, and com- 
munity life all suffer : These questions 
are suggested by a chapter on farm 
labor presented as part of a work on 
Rural Sociology by Carl C. Taylor. 
This study considers the major 
lems of rural living and appears 
substantiate the opinion expressed in the 
editox’s introduction that “not until our 


whose ! 


prob- | 
to | 


help when wanted, the superior social 
and monetary attractions and more fa- 
vorable working conditions offered by the 
city, the inefficiency of transient labor 


| due to lack of real interest in the work, 
| the inability to pay sufficient wages to 


| 
| 


attract competent labor, and many others 
which serve to complicate the matter and 
render it difficult of constructive solution. 

It is estimated that 46 per cent of all 
demands for hired help on the farn. is 
for short-term laborers, and that 1,500,- 
000 farmers use their hired men only a 
portion of the year. This emphasizes 
an important phase of the agricultural 
labor problem and leads the author to 
conclude that “unless agricultural pro- 
duction is so organized as to eliminate 
the demand for these great masses of 
transient Jaborers, it is inevitable that 
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WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, JULY 15, 


Case | In Aleohol to End, 
| Says Dr. Doran 


Admin- 
istrators Remember 
Objective Is Real En- 


forcement. 


Commissioner Tells 


to 


Law to Be Observed 
By Law Enforcers 


Letter from Society Against In- 
pure Liquor, Proposing Free 
Hand for Doctors, Is 
Made Public. 


The conferdnes ¢ of. prohibition enforce- 
ment officials here was concluded July 
14 by the Commissioner of Prohibition, 
Dr. J. M. Doran, with an admonition that 
“lawful law enforcement” is the objec- 
tive, and that, in carrying out their work, 
the enforcement corps must hold fast to 
that principle. 


Dr. 
‘quite a bit to say” to area adminis- 
trators, who have been in conference 
with him and other officials here since 
July 11, on the general proposition that 
all who enforce the law should observe 
the law. He declared that the adminis- 
trators thoroughly understood the pol- 
icies of the newly organized Bureau of 
Prohibition and of his administration, 
and expressed satisfaction with the as- 
surances of cooperaticn given. 

Commissioner Doran Pleased. 

“I may say without exaggeration,” Dr. 
Doran continued, “that I am mighty well 
pleased. Those fellows necessarily find 
things uncertain, because 
Service requirements and other 
tions. It is a good indication of better 
results that they are buckling into the 
job like they are.” 


Dr. Doran called to the attention of | 


the administrators, the problem of de- 
naturing alcohol to avoid its use as a 
beverage, but little of. this discussion 
within thé conference was made public. 

Commissioner Doran announced receipt 
of an “unbiased petition” from the As- 
sociation Against Impure Liquor, Inc. 
Propositions discussed in the petition, 
Dr. Doran said, were worthy of more 
than passing consideration. 

“I am against impure liquor, myself,” 

Dr. Doran added. “I want to see condi- 


tions corrected as badly as anyone, so | 


those folks who signed the petition may 
know that I am in sympathy with their 
cause.” 

‘ree Hand For Doctors. 

Dr. Doran made public the text 
the letter accompanying the petition. 
follows in full text: 

As the president and director of the 
Association Against Impure Liquor, 
Inc., a nonpartisan, 
‘ment inaugurated early in 
which later received the indorsement of 
thousands of the good citizenship of 
America who stand by thé Constitution 
and believe in the enforcement of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, I deem it my 
duty to put in your hands an unbiased 
petition which we trust you will place 
before the prohibition administrators in 
Washington who are discussing ways 
and means of how best to enforce prohi- 
bition laws and protect the legitimate 
use of medicinal whiskey. 

The position assumed by the Associa- 
tion Against Impure Liquor is that rep- 
utable physicians and druggists should 
not be hampered in any way from exer- 
cising their duty in handling and pre- 
scribing pure medicinal whisky 
ing to the rules and regulations as long 
as the law provides that medicinal liquor 
can only be procured through physi- 
cians and druggists. 

They should receive legal protection 
and be encouraged to voluntarily take 
upon themselves: the burden of meeting 
all requirements of the sick, and by so 


of 
It 


; doing receive the confidence of the public. 
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|Census of Waterfowl Proposed 


To Be Taken Every Month 


Biological Survey ‘Believes R Results Will Give 
More Data on Migration Routes. 


A census of waterfowl will-be taken 
monthly, the | 
various parts of the United* States, by 
Department of 


beginning in August in 


the Biological Survey, 
Agriculture, in cooperation with vari- 
ous agencies of the Federal Government | 
and with sportsmen’s organizations, con- 
servation societies, State departments of | 
agriculture, sportsmen, ornithologists, 
and other interested organizations and 
individuals, according to an announce- 
ment made public on July 14 by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Assistance in administering the Fed- 
eral migratory-bird treaty act, for the 
protection of birds that migrate between 
the United States, Canada and Mexico, | 
will be obtained through the census, 
the Department believes. It is hoped 
to learn not only 
more than has ever before been pos- 
sible to know of the numbers of the 
ducks, geese, swans and coots, but also 
additional facts regarding their migra- 
tion routes and distribution. The full 
text follows: 

A monthly census of waterfowl at se- 


| culture. 
| act and the regulations thereunder, 


| tween 


| interested 


lected points throughout the United 
States is being planned by the Biolog- 
ical Survey of the Department of Agri- 
It will be an ail 
ing the Federal migratory-bird treaty 
for 


the protection of birds that migrate be- | 


the United States and Canada. 
The undertaking is for the purpose of 


obtaining accurate information regard- 


ing the numbers, distribution, and mi- 
gration of waterfowl throughout the 
United States, Canada and Mexico. The 
project is important not only to the coun- 


| try as a whole and to each of the States, 


but also to all organizations that are pri- 
marily concerned with the conservation 
of game, all sportsmen, and all others 
in wild fowl or their con- 
servation. 


In carrying out this projected work 


| the Biological Sugvey plans to establish 
| as many 


volunteer observation stations 
as possible, particularly in areas where 
there is great concentration of waterfowl 
in winter or during. migration. In addi- 


ontinued on Page 2, Column ?. 
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United States Trade _ 
With China Grows 


Despite Depression 


Mes. 


Only Nation to Show Gain in 
Exports and Imports in 
First Quarter of Cur- 


rent Year. 


While all other countries recorded de- 
clines in trade with China, that of the 
United States increased 12 per cent in 
the first quarter of 1927, according to a 
cabled report to the Department of Com- 
merce from the Commercial Attache at 
Shanghai, Julean Arnold. 

American importers are reported dis- 
turbed over the increase in tariff rates 
which the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment has announced will go into effect 
September 1. The report further out- 
lines current business conditions in dif- 
ferent parts of China. 

The full text of the report follows: 

With the exception of American trade, 
which, in the first quarter of the pres- 
registered an increase of 12 
per cent, aggregate trade of other coun- 
tries with China showed declines com- 
pared with figures of the corresponding 
period of last year. Trade of the United 
Kingdom with China, including Hong 
Kong and Dairen, decreased by 17 per 
cent, while Japan’s trade for this period 
suffered a decline of 25 per cent. 

For the first four months of this year, 
American trade with China, including 
Hong Kong and Dairen, exceeded that 
of any other country. During that pe- 
riod, Japan was the largest seller, and 
the United States the largest buyer, in 
China markets. 

Better Conditions at Shanghai. 

Conditions at Shanghai show some 
improvement. American importers, how- 
ever, are reported disturbed pver a re- 
announcement of the Nationalist 
Government to the effect that a much 
larger tariff schedule will be placed on 
import goods from September 1 which 
might result in an appreciable curtail- 
ing of imports. 

The headquarters of the Central Bank 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.) 


Advisory Committee 
Discusses Tax Law 


| Details of Treatment of Capital 


+. 
Gains and Losses Con- 
sidered. 
Committee of the Joint 


Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation held a meeting at the 


The Advisory 


: Capivol on July 14, discussing a number 


of problems that have arisen in connec- 
tion with the plans for simplifying and 
revising internal revenue legislation, the 
chairman of the Advisory Committee, 
Charles D. Hamel, stated orally on 
July 14. 

“The Advisory Committee entered into 


a discussion of the status of the work 


up to the present time,” Mr. Hamel 
“and among other things dis- 
cussed the details of the treatment of 
the provisions regarding capital gains 
and losses, the reorganization provisions 
the statute, and other matters. 
“One of the main things was the dis- 
cussion of the report which we are go- 
| ing to make to Congress, The Joint 
' Congress ional Committee wil! n on 
i October 24, one week Leiore ihe first 
meeting of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means.” 


| lages as “ 


Villages i in Mexico 
Sivek Right to Lands 
In Foreign Holdings 


Result of Agrarian Reform 
Covering Period vf 
Past Ten Years 
Are Cited. 


Agrarian reform over a period of a 
decade in Mexico has resuited in the 
granting by the Mexican Government to 
villages of a total of 5,412,380 hectares 
(13,386,578.6 acres), at least one-eighth 
of which was taken from foreign: hold- 
ings. This is reported in official statis- 
tics recently published by the Mexican 
Government and forwarded to the De- 
partment of Commerce by the Acting 
Commercial Attache at Mexico City, 
George Wythe. 

Since 1915 there were 421 properties 
of foreigners affected by these grants of 
“ejidos,” or commons, to Mexican vil- 
lages, with Spanish land owners repre- 
sented on at least half of these. Ameri- 
can holdings came second with a total of 
104“properties of citizens of the United 
States, representing 189,910 hectares 
(469,078 acres). Germans, French and 
English holdings follow. 

The full text of Mr. 
follows: 

Official statistics published recently by 
the Mexican Government reveal that 421 
properties of foreigners a", been af- 
fected by grants of “ejidos,” or com- 
mons, to Mexican villages during the 
period from January 6, 1915, when agra- 
rian reform was initiatéd, to October 13, 
1926. 

The acreage taken from these estates 
of foreigners amounted to 710,768 hec- 
tares, or 1,755,596.96 acres. It is esti- 
mated that the 710,768 hectares taken 
from foreigners constitute one-eighth of 
the total acreage granted Mexican vil- 
ejidos”; that is, seven-eighths 
of the land distributed to villages was 
taken from Mexican land owners. 

Spanish Owners Suffer. 

Spanish land owners suffered more 

heavily than any other foreigners from 


Wythe’s report 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.) 


Waste Wood Survey 
Planned for Virginia 


Utilization Committee Says 
Project Will Aid Lumber 


Industry of State. 

The action of the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization of the Department 
of Commerce in selecting Virginia for 
the first State-wide survey of unutilized 
waste wood gives that State an unusual 
opportunity to develop permanent wood- 
using industries, J. P. Hummel, president 
of the Hummel-Ross Fiber Corporation, 
of Hopewell, Va. said July 14. He 
chairman of the special sub-committee 
in charge, of the Virginia survey project. 

In a statement issued through the 
headquarters of the National Committee, 
Mr. Hummel said he is convinced that 
many benefits will accrue to the State 
from the official wood utilization survey. 

During the last few weeks, the Na- 
tional Committee has sent out question- 
aires to all sawmills and woodworking 
plants in Virginia, which have been ac- 
companied by letters explaining the pur- 
pose of the survey and requesting the 
cooperation of the owners, Mr. Hummel 
said. 

“It is generally known,” Myr. Hummel 
stated, “that there is a large amount of 
waste material, but how much of it can 
be economically handled in such a man- 
ner as to yield a profit to both the 


1s 
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66 PATRIOTISM consists of some 

very practical things. 
patriotic to learn what the facts 
of our national life are and to face 
them with candor.” 


It is 


—Woodrow Wilson, 


President of the United States. 
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Agreement Made 
On Control Over 
Naval Oil Lands 


His 
Department Will Be Re- 


- sponsible for Ad- 


Secretary of Navy Says 


ministration. 


Proposes to Retain 
Petroleum in Ground 


Congress to Be Asked to Trans- 
fer Authority Over Three 
Leases from Department 
of the Interior. 


The Secretary of the Navy and the 
Secretary of the Interior announced July 
14 that they have reached an understand- 
ing in regard to the administration of 
the naval petroleum reserves, and leases 
of land in these reserves, to be effective 
hereafter. These leases number over 30. 
The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

“Their mutual understanding is based 
upon their interpretation of Executive 
Order No. 4614 of March 17, 1927, and 


/ upon the Acts of Congress, approved 


February 25, 1920, and June 4, 1920, and 
is to the effect that the Navy Depart- 
ment is now responsible for the adminis- 
tration of all leases heretofore made in 
the reserves, excepting three leases of 
producing wells in Reserve No. 2 which 
were granted pursuant to authority spe- 
cifically imposed on the Secretary of the 
Interior by the act approved February 
25, 1920, over which he will continue to 
exercise control with the cooperative ap- 
proval of the Navy Department. 
Transfer of Control Sought. 

“In regard to these three leases, the 
approval of Congress will be requested 
at the next session by the Department 
of the Interior to transfer jurisdiction 
over same from the Interior Department 
to the Navy Department. 

“A copy of the agreement entered into 
July 9, 1927, which will become effective 
August 1, 1927, is attached. 

“This agreement vests local control 
over the Reserves in inspectors under 
the Navy Department. The local super- 
visors of the Geological Survey will con- 
tinue to perform the same duties as 
they have heretofore, but will report to 
the respective Navy Inspectors in regard 
to Naval petroleum leases instead of to 
the Director of the Geological Survey. 
The Navy Department will consult the 
Geological Survey as heretofore upon 
technical matters pertaining to the Re- 
serves. 

“The Navy Department will determine 
the policy in regard to issuing any fur- 
ther leases on the naval petroleum re- 
serves. 

“The Navy Dewestiniak has announced 
that its policy, in line with legislation 
applying to the Reserves as interpreted 
by the courts, will be a policy of con- 
servation and that it will endeavor to 
keep as much of the oil in the ground for 
as long a time as possible. 

“To that end, the Navy Department 
has closed in all of the 21 oil-producing 
wells on land in Reserve No. 1 whose 


[Continued on Puge 2, Column 5.]J 


|Good Will Tour Called 


Proof of Planes’ Value 

Major Dargue Also Said 

Show Air Travel Is 
Feasible. 


Trip of 
to 


The recently concluded “good-will 
tour” of the United States made by Maj. 
Herbert A. Dargue, commander of the 
Pan American flight, “testifies to the 
feasibility of airplane travel and the 
reliability of the airplane,” when it is 
considered’ the whole trip was made 
through “the worst weather possible for 
flying,” according to a statement July 
14 by the Army Air Corps. Major 
Dargue, the statement said, flew more 
than 10,000 miles, visiting more than 
100 cities in 34 States. 

Despite this unfavorable weather, 
which during the first five of the seven 
weeks of the tour afforded only five fa- 
vorable days for flying, Major Dargue 
kept all his engagements and adhered 
closely to his schedule, the statement set 
forth. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Traveling a distance totaling more 
than 10,000 miles, visiting more than 
100 cities in 34 States of the Union, 
with speaking engagements in 70 of 
them, meeting all dates and adhering 
closely to the seven weeks’ schedule 
mapped out, sum up briefly what has 
been accomplished on the recently con- 
cluded “Good Will Tour” of the United 
States made in an Amphibian airplane 
by Major Herbert A. Dargue, Army Air 
Corps, Commander of the Pan-American 
Flight, accompanied by Walter O. Loch- 
ner, of Trenton, N. J., president of the 
National Association of Commercial See- 
retaries. 

The of the 


successful culmination 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.) 
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THE UNITED SLATES DAILY: FRIDAY, JULY 15, 1927, 


Arbitration Protocol Is Revised by Legal Experts 


Of League of 


Procedure Is Defined 
In Enforcing Awards 


Report of Committee Accom- 
panies Document as Submit- 
ted to Geneva Council. 


In the issue of July 14 was begun 
publication of the report of the com- 
mittee of legal experts of the League 
of Nations accompanying the draft 
of the Protocol for Arbitration 
Clauses, revising the Protocol of 
1928 to correct the omission of and 
provide for international enforce- 
ment of arbitral awards. A copy of 
the document as submitted to the 
Council of the League of Nations 
has been received and made public 
by the Department of State. 

The full text continues: 

It is particularly difficult for this Court 
if it gives judgment after hearing both 
parties. The Committee, however, 
thought that this was too vague a rea- 
son for refusal, that it was impossible 


to make it more precise, and that, by | 


admitting it, it might be opening the 
door to the complete revision of foreign 
arbitral awards. 

Similarly, the Committee was unwill- 
ing to agree that a refusal to recognize 
or enforce an award might be based on 
the fact that it was made by applying 
to the solution of the dispute a law other 
than that of the country in which the 
award is sought to be enforced, whereas, 
by the practice of that country, when 
a conflict of laws arises, the law of the 
home country ought to have prevailed. 

No doubt, when a collective treaty has 


to be applied, such divergences between | 


the different systems adopted for the so- 
lution of questions arising out of the con- 
flict of laws may arise. The Committee 
considered, nevertheless, that these were 


exceptional cases, that the arbitrators | 
would often have given their decisions | 


without specifying what law they in- 
tended to follow and that in consequence 
this point should be omitted. 

Further, it has been pointed out, par- 


ticularly in considering the hypothesis | 


of an award which contains a manifest 


injustice, that objections which the Com- | 


mittee did not wish to specify might, 


under certain conditions, be covered by | 


the provisions of paragraph (e) relating 
to public policy. 
Procedure Prescribed 
In Opposing Awards 
It is not intended in 


the draft 


Protocol to follow one form of procedure | 


rather than another, the procedure is 
entirely governed by the legal system of 
each individual country. 

But account has had to be taken of the 
fact that, besides the legal, systems by 
which foreign arbitral awards are en- 
forced after both parties have been 
heard, there are others by which they are 
enforced after examination by the court 
itself, independently of any action by the 
parties, who only have the right to op- 
pose the court’s decision. In the case of 
legal systems such as these, it would 
have been difficult to place the conditions 
laid down in Article 1 on the same foot- 
ing as those referred to in Article 2. 

But, according to, the draft Protocol, it 


is in no way necessary that the condi- | 


tions laid down in Article 2 should be 
regarded exclusively as objections to be 
advanced by the party concerned. The 


court could even enquire ex officio, in so | 


far as its law of procedure orders or 


allows it to do so, whether any or all of | 


those conditions are fulfilled. 
What the draft Protocol asks of States 


is not to refuse to enforce an arbitral | 


award with regard to which all the con- 
ditions cannot be gone into by the court 


except on the intiative of the party con- | 


cerned comes within the scope of each 
national system of law. 

Among the conditions laid down in 
Artilcle 2, that founded on the circum- 


stances that the party was not given | 


sufficient notice of the arbitration pro- 
cedure to cnable him to present his case 
invests the court with large discretionary 
powers which it ought to use to ensure 


that the rights of the defendant party | 


are respected in an equitable manner; 
it should, if the case demands, give par- 
ticular consideration to 
whether the party has been given suffici- 


ent notice of the arguments and dpcu- 
ments put forward by his opponent to | 


enable him to debate them. 


Arbitration Machinery 
Must Be Exhausted 


The fact that the arbitrators have in | 
powers | 
equally entails the rejection of the re- | 
| other evidence which has been drawn up | 
It aims at | 
facilitating the preparation of the dos- | 


some manner exceeded their 


quest for recognition or execution. It is 


specifically laid down that, if the arbi- | 
trators have not decided all the ques- | 


tions submitted to them, recognition and 
enforcement of their award shall be 


refused; the Committee were unwilling | 


to provide for international enforcement 
of a decision which, being incomplete, 
might affirm the rights of one party 
alone without at the same time dealing 
with those of his opponent. The party 
interested has to exhaust the arbitral 
machinery of the country in which it is 
set in motion before relying on the 
award in another country. 

The provisions relating to these means 
of opposing the recognitior. or enforce- 
ment of an arbitral award are enumer- 
ated in Article 2 as follows: 

“Even if the conditions laid down 
in Article 1 are fulfilled, recognition and 
enforocement ‘: the award shall be re- 
fused if the Court is satisfied: 

“(a) That the award has been annulled 
in the State in which it was made; 

“(b) That the party against whom it 
is sought to use the award was not 
given notice of the arbitration proceed- 
ings in sufficient time to enable him to 
present his case; or that, being under a 
legal incapacity, he was not properly 
represented; 

“(c) That the award does not deal 
with differences contemplated by or fall- 
ing within the terms of the wubmission 
to arbitration, or does not decide all 


may 
| ularity; or again, an award may have 
been made on false documents or false 


| stituting it may be very long. 


| leged ground of annulment 





| under what conditions arbitral 


the question 7 ; 
| by means of a collective convention. 





the questions; and only the questions, 
submitted to the arbitral tribunal.” 

It may happen that apart from the 
reasons for annulment of the award re- 
ferred to in Articles 1 and 2 the latter 
may be subject to some defect capable 
of giving rise, in the country in which 
it was made, to an’ action for its an- 
nulment. 


For example, the arbitral procedure 
have been vitiated by an _ irreg- 


evidence. The action instituted may take 
very different forms according to the 
legal systems; the time allowed for in- 
tral award thus vitiated cannot receive 
international effect. 


Defects May Cause 
Annulment of Award 


Court of the country in which it is 
sought to be enforced will be little qual- 
ified to examine complaints of this or- 


der closely bound up with the special | 
characteristics of the procedure in use | 


in a foreign country. It may be desir- 
able for the Court to withhold its de- 
cision until the incident has _ been 
thrashed out abroad; such a course, how- 


ever, may be incompatible with the rules | 
of procedure applied in certain countries. | 


It has therefore been thought advisable 


to authorize the Court in this case either | 


to refuse recognition or enforcement, or 
to adjourn the procedure while fixing 
a reasonable time-limit for the party to 
obtain the annulment of the award from 
the competent Court. 

The Committee was of opinion that, 


| if the Court in a case of this kind re- 


fused recognition or enforcement, the 
party concerned might apply for it 
again if it was proved later that the al- 
proved un- 
founded. 


Accordingly, Article 3 lays down the | 
} and that it 


following provisions: 


“If the party against whom the award | 


has been made proves that, under the 


| law governing the arbitration proced- | 
| ure, there is a ground, other than those | 


referred to in Articles 1 and 2, entitling 
him to seek to have the award an- 
nulled, the Court may either refuse rec- 
ognition or enforcement of the award 
or may adjourn the consideration thereof, 
giving such party a reasonable time 


within which to have the award annulled | : 
| fore 


by the competent tribunal.” 

Articles 1, 2 and 3 
awards 
within the scope of the draft Protocol 
~-ill be recognized and enforced. 


The procedure to be followed in ap- | 
is a matter for | 


plying these principles 


the national laws. It is impossible to at- 


| tempt to settle this procedure in a collec- 
The diversity of legal | 


systems make this out of the question. | S : 
} a contracting State always remains free 


tive agreement. 


Such a result can only be achieved by 
means of a bilateral treaty, and then 
only with considerable difficulty. 
Nevertheless, to provide a guide for 
the practical application of these prin- 


ciples it has seemed useful to indicate | 
the documentary or other evidence to | 
be furnished by the party seeking to rely | 


upon an award or claiming its enforce- 
ment. 
dence some is always essential, 
only essential if certain difficulties arise. 


Articles Determine 
Condition for Validity 

It it slaid down that certain docu- 
mentary or other evidence must ‘e sup- 
plied. These terms are very wide; they 
include, in particular, the evidence which 


may be necessary for the Court to de- | 


termine whether a valid contract of the 
submission has been made; and whether 
the hearing has been carried out in con- 
formity with the foreign law in ques- 
tion, and to know what ere the provi- 
sions of this law. 


It does not seem possible to go into | 
any great detail here, for example, to | 


require the production of a document of- 


ficially attesting that the award is final. | 


No doubt the production of documents 


| of this kind would greatly facilitate the 


procedure of recognition or -nforce- 


ment. 
it would be - great step forward. 


tems makes it impossible to achieve this 


In each State, more detailed provi- 


| sions may be enacted, and it is to be | 
| hoped that they will be. 


It also is de- 
sireble that the regulations thus estab- 
lished should be notified to the Govern- 


| ments of the contracting States through 
the Secretary-General of the League of | 


Nations. 
The enumeration of documentary or 


has a declaratory character. 


sier, which will be produced in support 


of the claim for recognition or enforce- | 


ment. It is understood that the Court 
retains the right to call for any other 
documents or evidence it may consider 


| likely to help it; in particular, it will | 


avail itself of this right to satisfy itself | Sictne with si Dabtinn ke the Peetnead 
| States w are parties e Protoco 


that the award it is asked to uphold is 


not of such a kind as to be prejudicial | 


to public order. Naturally, however, it 
may not make demands which conflict 
with the stipulations set forth in the 
previous articl.s; for example, it can- 
not require a copy of the submission 
if the law 
of a verbal submissior 


Proofs Are Required 
That Award Is Final 
It is in this light that Article 4 has 


been drawn up and should be under- | 


stood: 


claiming its enforcement must supply: 

“(1) The original award or a copy 
thereof duly authenticated according to 
the requirements of the laws of the State 
in which it was made; 

“(2) Documentary or other 
to prove that the award has 
final in the State in which it was made; 


evidence 


: a ‘ 
The hypotheses in vhicn this | 
| May occur are very various. 


An arbi- | ; 
| If these provisions are compared either 


: ' ventions and legal systems. 
But in a large number of cases, the | 


| with 
| should entirely replace the rules adopted 





| individual 


have determined | 


Of this documentary or other evi- | 
some | 


| awards. 


' tain States of great economic 


From the practical point of -iew, | 
But | 
| the diversity of the various legal sys- 


applicable thereto permits | 


| fied by two States. 
| in the case of each State, three months 
| after the deposit of its ratification with 


' the 


become | 

| nounced by any Contracting State. 
“(5) Wher necessary, documentary or | 

other evidence to prove that the condi- 


Nations to Assure International Effect 


Condition Laid Down 
To Bind Agreement 


Consideration Given to Differ- 
ence of Practices in Various 
Signatory Nations. | 


tions laid down in Article 1 (a) and (c) 
have been fulfilled.” 

It is obvious that the provisions ana- 
lyzed above will not ensure the recog- 
nition or enforcement of all the arbitral 
awards covered by the Protocol of 1923. 


with existing bilateral conventions or 
with several national legal systems, it 
will be found that the provisions in 
question stop far short of these con- 
The reason 
is that, by it very nature, a collective 


| agreement on this subject must take all 


possible precautions. 

It would clearly be contrary to the 
object in view, which is to promote the 
recognition and enforcement of arbi- 
tral awards, to give preference to the 
provisions here specified over the more 
liberal schemes already adopted in cer- 
tain legal systems and in certain trea- 
ties. It is therefore important that the 
effect of these systems and treaties 
should be in‘ no way impaired by the 
new Protocol. 

These views have, however, met with 
some opposition. It has been maintained 
that, as regards the arbitral awards 
which it deals, the new system 


by the national law of the contracting 
States. It has been urged that already 
the treaty law established between two 


| States in this connection completely re- 


places the national legal system of each 
State. It has further been 
that a Treaty ought to pro- 
with complete reciprocity 
was inadmissible that a 
State, the legal system of which admits 
in a wide measure the recognition of for- 
eign arbitral awards, should ensure the 
execution of awards made in another 
contracting State more easily than its 
own awards are enforced in that State. 

But this parallel is not conclusive. A 
bilateral treaty is specially aimed at es- 
tablishing a better system than that re- 
sulting from the national legal sys- 
tems of the States concerned; it is there- 
natural that 
place. A collective treaty, however, can 
only provide a minimum, and it is there- 
fore desirable to allow the more favor- 


claimed 
vide States 


| able provisions established by particu- 


lar national legal systems to 
simultaneously with the treaty. This 
is what is done, for example, in the 
sphere of literary and artistic property 
by the Berne Conven*‘on revised on No- 
vember 18, 1908. Cn the other hand, 


to modify the rules of its own legal 
system as regards the recognition and 


| enforcement of foreign awards in so far 


as the matter is not governed by a treaty. 


Present Facilities Retained 
To Recognize Awards 
The Committee considered 
would be misconceiving the mission en- 
trusted to it if it contributed in any way 
to reduce the facilities given by certain 


| legal systems or treaties as regards the 


recognition and enforcement of arbitral 
The Governments and parlia- 
ments concerned could not subscribe to 
an instrument the effect of which would 
be to reduce and not to increase in cet- 
impor- 
tanc> the existing facilities for relying 
upon a foreign arbitral award. The Com- 


| mittee is desirous of maintaining these 
| facilities, it being understooc that the 


party availing himself thereof cannot 
combine as he pleases the provisions of 


| the new protocol with those of the trea- 


ties and of the national system of law; 
he can only benefit by the system which 
he invokes by accepting it as a whole. 
This view is embodied in Article 5: 

“The provisions of the above article 
shall not deprive any interested party 
of the right of availing himself of an 
arbitral award in the manner and to the 
extent allowed by the law or the trea- 
ties of the State where such award is 
sought to be relied upon.” 

The draft Protocol is completed by 
clauses relating to its signature, ratifi- 
cation, denunciation and scope of appli- 
cation. 

In conformity with what has been 
expresed previously, it can be signed and 
ratified only by those States which have 
accepted the Protocol on Arbitration 
Clauses. There is nothing to prevent 
the two Protocols being ratified at the 
same time. 

Articles 6 and 7 regulate, as follows, 
the signature, ratification and entry into 
force of the Protocol: 

“Article 6.—The 
which will remain 


present Protocol, 
open to the signa- 


_ture of all the States which are signa- 


tories of the Protocol on Arbitration 
Clauses of 1923, shall be ratified. 

“It may be ratified only by those 
of 1923. 

“Ratifications shall be 
soon as posible with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations, who will 
notify such deposit to all signatory 
States.” 

“Article 7—The present Protocol shall 
come into force when it has been rati- 
It shall take effect, 


the Secretarv-General of the League of 
Nations.” 


Denunciation may be made at one 


, | year’s notice: it is governed by the same 
The party relying upon an award or } 


provisions as are usually found in inter- 
national treaties. Nevertheless, in or- 
der to maintain the interdependence be- 
twen the new Protocol and that of 1923, 
it is laid down that the denunciation of 
latter will ipso facto involve the 
denunciation of the other: 

“The present Protocol be 


de- 


De- 


may 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 1.] 


it should take their | 


“- | during the period from January 6, 1915, 
subsist | 





that it | 


| 1920 





deposited as | 


Villages in Mexico 

Given Right to Lands 
In Foreign Holdings 

Result of Agrarian Reform 


Covering Period of Last 
Ten Years. 


Statistics Reported | 


Total of 104 American Estates 
Said to Be Affected by 
174 Grants. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


land reform, as 231 Spanish haciendas, 
or more than one-half of the total num- 
ber of foreign estates affected, were in- 
volved in the grants of communal lands. 

American land holdings came second 
on the list, with a total of 104 proper- 
ties of citizens of the United States, or 
189,910 hectares (469,078 acres) affected 
by the land distribution program. Ger- 
mans, French and English follow the 
Spaniards and Americans in the order 
named. 

The following table shows to what ex- 
tent properties of foreigners have been 
affected .by the Federal land distribu- 
tion program in Mexico (it should be 
kept in mind that these statistics take | 
no account of State policies): 

Total 
Estates Grants hectares 
affected affected* 

104 189,910 

231 869,966 

= 45,558 
French 14 24 10,937 
English 26 44 87,111 
Japanese ...... 3 5 1,932 
Arabs 1 254 
Italians 2,586 
Syrians 4,066 
Dutch 
Russians 
Cubans 
Belgiums 
Austrians 


174 
468 
45 


Americans 
Spaniards 
Germans .. 


i 
_ 





HSK bee Oe 


mr bo orn to 


775 710,768 | 

(*This table has been reproduced ex- 

actly as published in official documents. 

It is clear, however, that there is a ty- 

pographical error, as the “869,966” hec- 

tares given opposite “Spanish” doubt- 
less should read “369.966.”) 


Statistics Announced. 
According to official statistics given 
out by the Mexican Government, a ‘otal 
of 5,412,380 hectares (13,368,578.60 acres) 
have been granted to villages as “ejidos” 


to October 13, 1926. This acreage was 
distributed among 2,67' villages. The 
census shows that 510,..5 heads of fami- 
lies lived in these 2,664 villages at the 
time the grants were made. 

Grants of communal lands are classi- 
fied as “definitive” and “provisonal.” 
“Definitive” grants are those which have 
been approved by the President of 
Mexico and are, therefore, final. ‘“Pro- 
visional” grants are those which have 
been approved merely by the State 
authorities. 

Grants Year by Year. 

The following tables show the “defini- 
tive” and “provisional” grants made, 
year by year, since the land reform was 
initiated by the decree of First Chief 
Carranza at Vera Cruz on January 6, 
1915: 

Definitive Grants. 
Families 
Grants. Hectares. Affected. | 





1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


605 
2,217 
14,498 
15,724 | 
14,783 
24,861 
12,405 
29,676 
65,636 
79,999 
56,708 | 


1,241 
5,492 
70,549 
37,828 
61,219 
263,427 
135,673 
229,03 
549,254 
898,551 
634,265 


62 
53 
64 
126 
63 
130 
309 
481 


313 


1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926(To Oct.13) 


WOLAis? (565 1,664 2,886,531 317,112 | 
Provisional Grants. 

Families 

Grants. Hectares. Affected. 

0) ee 7,384 ss 

1916 11,762 41 

1917 48,350 278 
1918 


1919 
1920 
1921 
ho 
1923 
1924 
1925 3s 
1926(To Oct.25) 177 


707 
17,033 
12,469 
37,777 
35,124 
63,632 
26,043 


see eeeree 
te eeeeens 


379,236 
634,654 
334,688 

Totals -++.1,055 2,525,849 193,104 

According to the official statisties, 
definitive grants involving 460,812 hec- 
tares are pending execution because ac- 
tion has been held up by writs of injunc- 
tion in Mexican courts. 


Death Rate for Week 
Below Level of 1926 | 


Sixty-seven Cities Have Index 
Figure of 11.2 for 
Period. 





| 
eats | 

Telegraphed returns from 67 cities 
having a total population of 29,000,000 
for the week ended July 9 indicate a 
mortality rate of 11.2, as against 11.6 
for the corresponding week of 1926, ac- 
cording to the weekly health index issued 
by the Department of Commerce July 14. 
The annual rate for the 67 cities is 13.1 
for the 27 weeks of 1927, as against 14.6 
for the corresponding weeks last year. | 

The highest rate, 23.5, appears for 
Buffalo, and the lowest, 5.1, for Somer- 
ville, Mass. The highest infant mortality 
rate for the week was 117 for Kansas 
City, Kans., and the lowest was recorded 
for Paterson, N. J., and Yonkers, N. Y., 
which had no infant mortality. 


| 1 and 2, California, and 


| leases hereinafter 
| standing in Naval Petroleum Recerves 
| Nos. 1, 2 
| thereof has been under the supervision 


; | North American Consolidated, 
| 1922. 


AuTHorizeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Agreement Made for Navy Department 
To Control Naval Petroleum Reserves 


Understanding Announced by Secretaries of the Navy and 
of the Interior. 
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output has heretoforebeen at the rate of 
1,500,000 barrels per annum. It has 
made arrangements with neighboring 
operators whereby the offsetting wells 
have either been also shut down, or the 
adjoining owner will pay to the United 
States 55 per cent of any increase in his 
production resulting from the shut down 
of the Navy wells.” 

The correspondence between the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Secretary of 
the Navy together with memoranda, in 
full text, follows: 

The Secretary of the Navy. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: 

I am in receipt of your letter of July 
8, 1927, inclosing draft of memorandum 
agreement to be entered into. by the 
Navy and Inierior Departments, inter- 
preting the matter of administration of 
and jurisdiction over lands and leases 
in the naval reserves, also draft of bill 
to be submitted to Congress relating to 
those leases in said reserves issued under 
the provisions of sections 18 and 18a of 
the mineral leasing law of February 25, 
1920. 

I concur in the proposed action and 
have signed, in duplicate, the memoran- 
dum inclosed with your letter, one 
signed copy thereof being herewith in- 
closed. 

Very truly yours, 
HUBERT WORK. 


Jurisdiction Claimed 
By Navy Department 

Memorandum: 

Whereas; on March 17, 1927, the fol- 
lowing Executive Order, No. 4614, was 
issued: 

“Executive Order No. 8474, of May 
31, 1921, committing to the Secretary 
of the Interior the administration and 
conservation of all oil and gas-bearing 
lands in Naval Petroleum Reserves Nos. 
Naval Petro- 
leum Reserve No. 3, in Wyoming, and 


| Naval Shale Reserves in Colot'ado and 
| Utah, under the provisions of the acts 
| of Congress approved February 25, 1920 


(41 Stat., 437), and June 4, 1920 (41 
Stat., 812), is hereby revoked.” 
Whereas; the records of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior show that certain 
listed are now out- 


and 3, and the administration 
of the Department of the _ Interior, 


through the General Land Office and the 
Geological Survey, under General Land 


| Office Circular No. 672, dated March 11, 


1920, and subsequent amendments there- 
to, and the Operating Regulations to 
govern the Production of Oil and Gas, 
revised and approved July 1, 1926. 
Whereas; the Executive Order No. 
4614, dated March 17, 1927, is hereby 
construed to vest in the Department of 
the Navy the administration of all 
leases on naval petroleum reserves here- 
tofore issued pursuant to authority of 
the President and to again commit to 
that Department the administration of 
all leases heretofore issued under the 
provisions of the act approved June 4, 
1920, it being understood and agreed that 
the Department of the Interior will re- 
tain and exercise administrative con- 
trol only on such leases as have been 
issued pursuant to authority specifically 
imposed on the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior by the act approved February 25, 
1920, such control to be exercised with 


| the cooperative approval of the Depart- 


ment of the Navy. 

Visalia serial number, name of lessee, 
name of assignee and date of lease: 

09174b, Boston Pacific Oil Co., General 
Petroleum Corp. of Calif., Jan. 31, 1922. 

09175, Boston Pacific Oil Co., General 
Petroleum Corp. of Calif., July 1, 1920. 

09208, Honolulu Consolidated Oil Co., 
Feb. 11, 1922. 

09233, Union Oil Company of Calif., 
Aug. 2, 1920. 

09233b, Union Oil Company of Calif., 
Dec. 5, 1921. 

09264, United Midway Oil Land Co., 
Pan American Petroleum Co., July 8, 
1921. 


09296b, General Petroleum Corp., Gen- | 
eral Petroleum Corp. of Calif., Dec. 20, 


1921. 
09305, Buena Vista Oil Co., Union Oil 


i | Company of Calif., Aug. 23, 1920. 


09312c, Consolidated Mutual Oil Co., 
Jan. 1, 


09313c, United Oil Company, Nov. 30, 
1921. 

09314b, Caribou Oil Mining Co., Feb. 
6, 1922. 

09315b, Record Oil Company, Feb. 6, 
1922. 

09495a, Buena Vista Oil Co., Union 
Oil Company of Calif., Dec. 5, 1921. 

09495b, Buena Vista Oil Co., General 
Petroleum Corp. of Calif., Dec. 5, 1921. 

010026, Associated Oil Company, Dec. 
i, 102%, 

010026a, Associated Oil Company, Apr. 


| 4, 1923. 


010032, Pan American Petroleum Co., 


| July 12, 1921. 


010037, Murvale Oil Company, Jan. 


| 10, 1922. 


010042, 010043, 010097, Pan American 


; Petroleum Co., July 28, 1922. 


010092, The United Oil Co., Feb. 17, 
1922. 

010096, Pan American Petroleum Co., 
Feb. 8, 1922. 

010142, Belridge Oil 
24, 1922. 

09334b, North American Oil 
Apr, 20, 1923. 

010177-8-9-80, 010181, Equitable Pe- 
troleum Corp., North American Oil Cons., 
July 24, 1922. 

010473, N. R. 21, Alfred H. McAdoo 
and George E. Mills, Naval Reserve Oil 
Co., Nov. 6, 1923. 

010497, N. R. 22, Equitable Petroleum 
Corp., North American Oil Consolidated, 
Nov.+26, 1923. 

010505, N. R. 23, A. H. Heller, Marland 
Oil Co. of Calif., Dec. 12, 1923. 

Mammoth Oil Company, Apr. 7, 1922. 

Now therefore. pursuant to the Ex- 
ecutive Order of March 17, 1927, and for 
the ordrely conduct of the functions of 
the Department of the Interior and the 


Company, Apr. 


Cons., 


| terior, the General Land Office, 





Department of the Navy with respect to 
lands within naval petroleum reserves, 
the following form. of procedure is 
adopted. effective August 1, 1927, for 


‘the guidance of the Departments. con- 


cerned: ; ‘ 
1. The Department of the Interior will 


furnish the Department of the Navy 
with photostat copies of all leases issued 
and all related letters, documents, and 
other papers as may be considered neces- 
sary by the Department of the Navy to 
complete the files of that Department. 
2. The Department of the Navy ac- 
ceppts full responsibility for the de- 
termination and collection hereafter of 
rents dnd/or royalties on all leases here- 
tofore issued on all naval petroleum re- 
serves and for the administration of all 
leases heretofore issued pursuant to 
authority of the President and/or 
under the Act of June 4, 1920, including 
the interpretation of all lease provisions, 
and the applicable administrative and 
operating regulations; and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, with the approval 
of the Department of the Navy, will con- 
tinue to exercise its present functions 
with regard to such leases as have been 
issued pursuant to authority specifically 
imposed on the Secretary of the Interior 
by the Act of February 25, 1920. (In 
this connection it is understood that all 
leases issued pursuant to authority of 
the President and/or under the Act of 
June 4, 1920, on naval petroleum re- 
serves are, for purposes of administra- 
tion, considered as having been issued by 
the Department of the Navy and/or the 
Secretary of the Navy, and all provisions 
and requirements of such leases, the 
administrative regulations, and the oper- 
ating regulations, including the right of 
appeal, are to be interpreted accord- 
ingly.) 
All Original Records | 


Are to Be Retained 

3. The original records of all leases, 
documents, and related papers will be 
retained in the files of the Department 
of the Interior, where they will be open 
to inspection by or on order of repre- 
sentatives of the Department of the 
Navy. . 

4, The operating regulations revised 
and approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior July 1, 1926, shall continue to 
be applicable to operating leases on 
naval petroleum reserves and the en- 
forcement thereof shall be under a su- 
pervisor of oil and gas operations, Geo- 
logical Survey. Provided, that: 

(a) The administration of said regula- 
tions shall be under the direction of an 
inspector of naval petroleum reserves, 
Department of the Navy, instead of un- 
der the direction of the Director of the 
Geological Survey, and all correspond- 
ence, reports, recommendations, and 
statements of fact with respect to naval 
petroleum reserve leases by the super- 
visor shall be submitted to the inspec- 
tor, together with two extra copies for 
transmittal to the Geological Survey and 
the Department of the Navy at Wash- 
ington. 

(b) Reports, recommendations, and 
statements of fact hereafter made by 
the supervisors, or by the Geological 
Survey, will be considered as only for 
the information and guidance of the De- 
partment of the Navy. 

(c) Requests for any modification in 
the scope or character of field work, 
whether administrative, accounting, 
gauging, or engineering, now done by 
the Geological Survey, will be made by 
the Secretary of the Navy to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

5. It is understood that the files of the 
field offices of the Geological Survey and 
the files of the Department of the In- 
and the 
Geological Survey, relating to oil and 
gas leases of naval petroleum reserve 
lands, shall be at all times available for 
inspection And use by authorized em- 
ployes of the Department of the Navy, 


Waterfowl Census 
Proposed to Give 
Migration Facts 


Biological Survey Plans to 
Take Figures Throughout 
Country Monthly. 


Cooperation Invited 


Sportsmen and Ornithologists 
Asked to Assist in Making 
Observations. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 

tion, it is desired to gather all possible 
information regarding the numbers and 
distribution of our waterfowl during the 
breeding season. On the selected areas 
accurate counts or estimates of ducks, 
geese, swans and coots are to be made 
throughout the country each month on 
the same designated dates. When the 
numbers of birds are small enough 
actual counts will be made, and other- 
wise, estimates of their numbers. Accu- 
racy in these counts and estimates is in- 
sisted upon as of prime importance to 
the purpose of the work. 

It is hoped by these censuses to learn 
not only more than has ever before been 
possible to know of the numbers of the 
ducks, geese, swans, and coots, but also 
additional facts regarding their distri- 
bution and their migration routes. By 
repeating the observations during suc- 
ceeding years it will be possible to deter- 
mine whether these birds, so important 
to the sportsmen and to the country at 
large, are actually increasing or decreas- 
ing. It will also throw light on the 
€auses of local fluctuations that often are 
puzzling. Each census taker is urged 
to select the area of great concentration 
in his locality and one that can be con- 
venjently covered in a single day or a 
portion of a day. 

This project will be inaugurated dur- 
ing the coming August. Cooperation is 
assured from various agencies of the 
United States Government, including the 
National Park Service, Lighthouse Serv- 
ice, Coast Guard, Bureau of Fisheries, 
Bureau of Reclamation, Office of Indian 
Affairs, Bureau of Education, and the 
Forest Service, Weather Bureau, and Ex- 
tension Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Cooperation 
has been invited from sportsmen, orni- 
thologists, and other interested organi- 
zations and individuals. 


and the field employes of the Geological 
Survey assigned to work relating to 
naval petroleum reserve land shall fur- 
nish to authorized employes of the De- 
partment of the Navy such information 
and technical advice, either oral or writ- 
ten, as may be necessary or appropriate 
to the most efficient cooperation in con- 
duct of the work. Likewise similar fa- 
cilities and service shall be provided for 
the benefit of authorized employes of 
the Geological Survey by the Department 
of the Navy. 


6. The Director, Geological Survey, 


| will upon request furnish technical ad- 


vice to the Department of the Navy on 
all matters pertaining to naval petroleum 
reserves. 

7. The cost of work done by the Geo- 
logical Survey for the Department of the 
Navy will be defrayed from funds trans- 
ferred from the appropriate Navy ap- 
propriation under the provisions of the 
current Interior Department Appropria- 
tion Act, as heretofore. 

8. The Department of the Navy will 
determine the policy in regard to the 
issuance of future leases on naval pe- 
troleum reserves. 

(Signed) ; 

HUBERT WORK, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


CURTIS D. WILBUR, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
July 9, 1927. 
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» Earthquake in Syria 
And Palestine Upsets 
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Agreement on Cruisers Essential, 
Mr: Gibson Tells Naval Conference 


adiati Useless to Consider Other Limitation Problems, He Says, 
Early Day Fradition : Until Question Is Settled. 


Hebrews Said to Have Be- 
lieved Tremors Would Not 
Occur in Jerusalem. 


“Middle Spot” Sought 


Dr. Walter Gough, of Smith- 
sonian Institution, Explains 
Migration of Early Tribes. 


When an earthquake shook Palestine 
and the Syrian country on July 11 it 
upset the traditions of the early-day 
Christians who believed they had found 
in Jerusalem a “middle spot” where 
tremors would not occur, Dr. Walter 
Gough, Head Curator of the Division of 
Anthropology, Smithsonian Institution, 
stated orally on July 14. 

“The whole trend of early day civiliza- 
tion,” said Dr. Gough, “has been one of 
migration by different tribes and dif- 
ferent nations to find these socalled ‘mid- 
@ dle spots’ where earthquakes would be 
less frequent, and as it was legendarily 
Prtieved, never possible. 

“The theory was that if a central point 
in the earth could be located the tremors 
of the éarth would not be noticeable, the 
geological argument being that, when 
the earth shook, its outlying sections 
received the greatest force from the 

shocks, and that if there was a gradual 
working inward a spot would be found 
where this force would be imperceptible. 
Jerusalem Chosen by Hebrews. 
“Thus the Hebrews, by reasoning 


[Continued from Page 1.] - 


the numerous secondary questions which 
must be settled before we can draw up | 
a treaty. \ 

I think it is generally agreed that | 
this was the best method of approach 
inasinuch as it wouid obviously be futile | 
to confine ourselves to a limitation of | 
other auxiliary craft and not deal with 
the fundamental question of cruisers. As | 
has already been stated, our tethnical | 
experts have agreed upon a large num- 
ber of provisional recommendations in 
regard to the types and characteristics | 
of other classes of auxiliary vessels. 
Their recommendations must remain ten- ' 
tative and cannot be definitely adopted 
until they can be taken up in connection | 
with a solution of the cruiser problem, 

As stated in our original proposals | 
we are desirous of agreeing upon a gen- 
uine limitation of all classes of auxiliary 
craft and have suggested certain ton- 
nage levels for the various categories ' 
as a basis of discussion, namely, 450,- 
000 to 550,000 tons of surface auxiliary | 
craft in two classes, cruisers and de- 
stroyers. At the same time we ex- 
pressed a readiness to go to still lower | 
tonnage levels if this was agreeable to 
the other powers. It would be with the 
greatest reluctance that we would go 
to any higher tonnage levels and then | 
only if such higher levels contiue a 
real limitation of existing programs of 
naval construction and furnished’ the 
only possible meeting ground for the 
three powers. 





Finding of Common 


| Ground Felt Necessary 


which they considered geologically and | 


astronomically perfect. selected Jerusa- 
lem as such a ‘middle spot.’ The Mo- 
hammedans, by similar belief, chose 
Mecea, the Mongolians, Peking, the 


Egyptians, Cairo, and so on, all ‘Holy | 
Cities’ as they have been called but not | 


holy because of any spiritual or religious 
belief, but rather because of the be- 


from earthquakes. 

“Indeed the history of civilization and 
the history of migration and the history 
of architecture has been an urge to get 
away from this dreadful fear of earth- 
quakes, and to build with stability. 


“Take the Indians of the American | 


continent, less able ag they were to 
reason and fathom the intricacies of 
nature. Earthquakes ruined their mud 


homes in the tropics, and they migrated | 


northward. We find them killed off by, 
the thousand through earthquakes in 
Guatemela, and next we find them estab- 
lishing the greatest of all empires, the 
Maya, where they erected their homes 
ad their temples, great, ponderous, 
ve QGonderful pieces of architecture unsur- 

?. ssed in all the ages that followed. For 
centuries and centruies they lived there, 
but the tremors of Mother Earth pursued 
them. 

Fear Caused Migration. 

“The tefffples withstood the shocks and 
so did manyof their homes, but fear, 
fear, that terrible depression of the un- 
civilized drove them further north until 
we find them in the Pueblos of New 
Mexico. There they built securely and 
there they lived in their ‘Middle Spot’ 
through many epochal eras. Indeed, it 
might be said that the original Ameri- 
can, through this cohtinual fear of what 
Mother Earth could do them when she 
shook her skirts, became nomads living 
in tent structures that could not harm 
if tumbled about their heads. 

“As for Palestine its whole history 
has been one of earthquakes. Some of 


the worst of the world’s seismological | 


catastropheres have occurred there. We 
have but to read the beautiful story of 
the Crucifixion to know that an earth- 
quake of serious force occurred while 
the horror of Golgotha was taking place. 

“Or Sodom and Gommorrah—archae- 
ology has proved these iniquitous cities 
were destroyed by earthquake. Antioch 
was similarly destroyed by one of the 
most terrible earthquakes of all history 
hundreds of years before Christ. These 
disasters in the country recently visited 
by additional tremors provoked the 
Romans, perhaps, into an onward march 
to find a ‘middle spot.’ 

Middle Spot Always, Sought. 








| ling their security. 


| needs. 


“In fact, did we so desire, we could | 


even lay at the doorsill of war this spirit 
of conquest by nations of the early days. 
They may have fought for possession of 
land where their inaccurate geologists 


orp¥stronomers had told them was the | 


‘middle spot.’ 
“As for the Egyptians there 
reason to dispute the belief they may 
have been influenced in their architec- 
tural work through fear of earthquakes. 
There are no arches in their architec- 
ture. 
of stability.” 
The Pyramids 


Is 


were built solely to 


no | 


It is all founded on the theory | Ae Se 
| competitive building; that it allays inter- 


| national distrust and suspicion and limits 


withstand the ages and the onslaughts | 


of their age. These onslaughts 
have been earthquakes and they may 
have been marauding hordes. 
case they were built to live and protect 
the dead beneath them, and they have 
done this very thing. 

“The entire history of architecture is 
another evidence of man’s fear of earth- 
quakes. Different styles and different 
plans have been followed, all only to 
find some certain style and plan that 
would withstand the ravages of shock 
upon the so-called ‘middle spot.’ 

“But man of today, more enlightened, 
knows of no ‘middle spot’ and makes no 
hunt for it. He is centralizing his work, 
however, upon a modern type of- archi- 
tecture that he believes will protect him 
anywhere. And it is to be hoped he is 
succeeding as it is known he is trying.” 


Mr. Warner to Go to Meet 
Commander R. E. Byrd 


% The Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for Aeronautics, Edward P. Warner, will 
go to New York as the official repre- 

4 sentative of the Department of the Navy 

' on the occasion of the return to the 


may | 
| agreement upon high tonnage levels may 


In any | 


| tain figures, it is, however, a limitation | 
; in name only. 


| the same time keeping within 


| said in the course of his statement. I 


The Japanese delegation has advanced | 
proposals which are substantially in ac- 
cord with the minimum levels we sug- 
gested. We should obviously be grati- 
fied if an agreement might be reached 
on that basis. Difficulties have arisen in 
finding a common ground for discussions 
between the low level of tonnage limita- 
tion upon which we are in substantial 
agreement with the Japanese delegstion 


lieved certainty they would be immune | and the higher levels which would be 


involved in a fulfillment of the naval | 


| requirements which have been outlined | 


by Mr. Bridgeman. The finding of this 
common ground of agreement while at 
figures 
which constitute a real limitation and 
which will obviate for the life of this 
treaty the dangers and burdens of com- | 
petitive building is now the real task | 
before the conference. 

We have listened with great interest | 
to the views of the British Empire dele- 
gation as to special needs for numbers 
of light cruisers. We have heard the | 
striking, statement of Admiral Lord 
Jellicoe as to the strength of the forces 
needed to hunt down commerce raiders. 
No one is more qualified to speak with 
authority upon the problem of dealing 
with commerce raiders during the last 
war and I wowd not be understood as 
seeking to controvert anything he has 


confess, however, that the American 
delegation entertains very serious mis- 
givings in regard to the effort to pre- 
pare in time of peace for all possible 
contingencies of this character in time 
of war. It seems clear to us that this 
same duty of hunting down commerce 
raiders may fall upon anyone of our 
navies in time of war but that if in time 


; am 





of peace we are building up forces to 
perform this duty, it effectively shuts | 
the door to any real limitation of naval 
strength. ; 

It may be timely for me to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to state certain | 
fundamental bases of the American po- 
sition. It is our belief that naval needs 
are relative. This has already been rec- | 
ognized in drawing up the Washington | 
Treaty, and the soundness of this theory 
has been proven in practice. Thus we 
feel that limitation by one power makes 
possible limitation by other powers. On 
the other hand, a program of building by | 
one power may well call for a corre- | 
sponding building program by others, 
while a friendly agreement among the 
principal naval powers enables them to 
effect a serious limitation, and even re- 
duction, without in any sense imperil- | 
It is difficult for us 
to accept the idea of. absolute naval 
We feel that the conception of | 
relative naval needs alone makes inter- 
national agreement for limitation of na- | 
vies possible. If we assume that naval 
needs are absolute, each country must be 
the sole judge of its naval needs which | 
cannot then be subject to reduction by 
agreement with other powers. 

Urges Agreement 


To Cut ax Burden 

Another fundamental point for us is 
that any agreement can be justified only 
in the case that it constitutes a genuine 
limitation which prevents the evils of | 


While it 
that even 


the burdens of taxation. 
be said theoretically 


may 
an 


be described as a limitation, inasmuch as | 
it is agreement not to build beyond cer- 





We do not feel that we 


| should be justified in agreeing upon ton- | 


nage levels so high that far fro mlim- 
iting the burdens of: taxation and pre- 
venting competitive building we should 
merely sanction by international agree- | 
ment programs of naval expansion. 
Our task is, therefore, by mutual sac- 
rifice to reach a limitation which attains | 
the ends we all have in view of lighten- 
ing the burdens of taxation and putting 


United States of Commander Richard FE. 
Byrd, retired, successful transatlantic 
flier, and his party, the Secretary of the 
Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, has just an- 
nounced orally. 

Commander Byrd and his associates 
left Cherbourg, France, July 12, aboard 
the United States liner “Leviathan.” Mr. 
Warner has announced that he has been 
in communication with authorities at 
New York City relative to the reception 
of Commander Byrd, in order that he 
might be enabled to arrange his own 
plans accordingly. 


| agreement could 


' session of a similar type 


an end to competitive building. 

In our opinion the fairest method of 
limitation is that of total tonnage by 
classes inasmuch as within clearly de- 
fined limits each country is left free to 
build the types and numbers of vessels 
which it considers best suited to its 
special needs, its geographical position, 
its overseas commitments, and its na- 
tional security. If there ware any mis- 
trust or suspicion on the part of any 
of us as to the intentions of the others 
we might well demand thtem ost meticu- 
lous ‘scrutiny of the details of each 
others building programs and insist upon 
a careful balance of guns and ships of 
types and characteristics. However, I 
confident that all my colleagues 
about this table would repudiate with 
equal vehemence the thought of con- 
flict between us. We believe, therefore, 
that we can safely leave each country 


| free within carefully restricted tonnage 


which I trust we 
in each class as it 


limitation upon 
agree to build 
see fit. 


can 
may 


Explains Gob jeciives 
Of American Proposal 


For our part we have no desire to 


| question the right of others to choose 


the type of vessels that they desire 
within the general limitation fixed by 
treaty. We are confident that there is 
nothing in our ‘national policy which 
could give any ground for misgiving on 


| the part of others if we should dispose 


of a restricted tonnage according to our 
special requirements. 

One of the objectives of the Ameri- 
can proposal was to make possible the 
greatest economy in connection with 
any future construction of auxiliary 
craft by the three powers. Obviously 
such a result can be achieved by mak- 
ing an agreement upon the lowest pos- 
sible total tonnages in each of the three 
classes. We do not 
by a limitation of the displacement of 


individual vessels or of gun caliber if 


such limitation is combined with the mul- | 


tiplication of the number of vessels. 
In connection with the question of 
economy I desire briefly to state the 


American position with regard to the | 


proposals for decreasing the size and 
extending the life of capital ships. 

As we have already indicated in ear- 
lier statements in committee the Amer- 
ican delegation is prepared to consider 
in a preliminary way the proposals 
which Mr. Bridgeman has 
after we have reached agreement on the 


| other problems before us. We have, how- 


ever, clearly indicated that we do not 


cisions on these questions although we 


| recognize that during the next four | 


years useful preliminary work may be 
done. No capital ships are to be laid 
down by any of us until the close of 


| 1981; ne economy can be realized prior 


to that date by any decisions which may 


be reached here with respect to capital | 


ships. Further, we are quite prepared 
to suggest if agreeable to the other sig- 
natories to the Washington Treaty that 
the Conference to be held in 1931 pur- 
suant to the terms of that treaty be 
called early in that year rather than 
after August 17. This would allow am- 
ple time for its recommendations to be 
put into effect before any further con- 
struction of capital ships is undertaken 


| by the three Powers repregented here. 


One of the prtmary purposes for 
i 2 


| which Mr. Bridgeman desired this plen- | 


ary session was to furnish an oppor- 


tunity to eliminate certain misconcep- | ©! 
tions which have arisen regarding the | S!0", 


One | 


proposals which have been made. 
of the most persistent misconceptions 
has been that regarding our attitude on 
the construction of 10,000 ton cruisers. 
It has been frequently stated that our 
insistence upon the possession of a con- 


siderable number of these cruisers was 
to 


an obstacle to the fixing of a low total 


| tonnage level for that category. Possi- 
bly the simplest ,~way of disposing of | 
this misapprehension is to state that we 
| Japanese delegation with respect to total 


have felt that the question of numbers 


| and types of ships could not profitably 


be solved without at the same time 


agreeing upon a reasonable total ton- | 


nage for the class. It has been made 


abundantly clear by thé American dele- | 


gation that the number of maximum 
sized cruisers desired would be depend- 
ent upon the total tonnage agreed upon. 
It has been frequently stated that we 


have as a preliminary to any agreement | 


insisted upon the possession of 25 such 
vessels. It is obvious, however, that if 
be reached upon the 
tonnage levels which we have 
cated it would be impossible for us dur- 
ing the life of the proposed treaty to add 


to the fleet such a number of maximum | 
worth more to all of us than any tech- 


size cruisers. I have clearly informed 
my colleagues that I was willing to dis- 
cuss the numbers of such vessels once 
we have agreed upon a tonnage limita- 
tion. 

In this connection it has been stated 
that the 10,000 ton cruiser was forced 
upon a reluctant world by American in- 
sistence. 


foundation for this statement. The 10.- 
000 tons type was decided upon by gen- 


eral agreement in Washington as non- ly 
5 | but 


| spirit promoting trust and good under- | 
| standing between our three nations. 


controversial and as responsive to the 
existing situation created by the pos- 
by certain 
navies. I think it may tend to clarify 
the situaiton if I remind my colleagues 
that the first American construction of 
such vessels was not begun until 1926, 
several years after other navies had ini- 
tiated construction of such ships. We 
have not yet completed and_ will 
complete until 1929 one single vessel of 
this class and we have no program au- 


thorized or appropriated for which is 


| commensurate with the programs near- 


ing completion elsewhere. 

In the light of this situation it is diffi- 
cult to maintain the contention that the 
American Government is responsible for 
the existence of this type or for setting 
the pace for competitive construction of 
large cruisers. 

In conclusion I should like to summar- 





| Great 
achieve it merely | 





presented | 


| ize the position of the American delega- 


| mutually acceptable to the British and 


| will ssi for the ic: le- | in f r i 
vill be possible for the American dele- | at the plaza in front of the capitol, and 


advo- | 


Anyone who is familiar with | 
| the subject is aware that there is no} 


not | 


Heavy Construction 
Of Cruisers Asked 


If Conference Fails, 


Bureau Is Organized 
For Crippled Children 


A crippled children’s bureau has been 
organized in the New York State De- 
partment of Education, and will keep a 


| register of physically handicappd chil- 


| Representative Black Says 


“Big-Navy” Group Would - 
Sponsor Building 
Plan. 


British Strength Cited 


Addition of Submarines Also | 
May Be Sought in Next 
Congress. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
protested to these powers as they went 
ahead with these great increases in their 
navies. As a result, Great Britain has 
again gained the masiery of the seas, | 
And, instead of proposing to scrap her 
cruiser construction, and by doing, 
to follow the American example at Wash- 
ington, Great Britain insists on greater | 
cruiser strength, which would require | 
the United States, in to attain 
parity, to appropriate large sums for | 
cruiser construction which might be 
otherwise used. 

Favors British 

“If our envoys at Geneva return with- 
out an agreement, or if they return per- | 
mitting Great Britain retain its 
strength, conceding our right to build 
up to it, nothing real will have been 
accomplished by the Geneva conference. 
It would take us years to approach the 
British cruiser strength. I 





so 


order 


Reduction. 


to 


I believe that | 
the American Department of State should | 
insist that Great Britain cut down ‘ts 
present strength in cruisers to the 
strength of the United States. We set 
a precedent for this at Washington and 
if Great Britain is righi-minded at all 
about the proposition, she will do so. 
Britain also is a member of the 
League of Nations and under certain 
conditions would have the benefit of the 
navies of other member nations. That 
should also be taken into conside tion. 

“The administration would have gone 
into the Geneva Conference better armed } 
for disarmament, if instead of appropri- 
ating only sufficient money for blue | 
prints for the increase of the Navy in | 
the last session. It had adopted my pro- 
pose damendment to the Naval Appropri- 
ation Bill at the last session of Congress 


| which was in line with the report of the 


House Committee on Appropriations in 
the Sixty-ninth Congress. We then would 
now have additional cruiser strength un- | 
der construction and Great Britain would 


: : : cs | have realized that we would build ship 
feel that this is the time for definite de- 


for ship. 
Fiscal Policy Called Handicap. 
“The British Admiraity is undoubtedly 
of the opinion that, no matter what Brit- 


| ish strength may be. the administration 
| of the United States, under its economy 


plans, will not build up to it. And so 
the present fiscal policy of the United 
States is to a certain extent hampering 
the work of Mr. Gibson and his col- 
leagues of the American delegation at 
Geneva. 

“If there is no real disarmament at- 
tained at Geneva, we big Navy men in 
the next Congress will undoubtedly de- 
velop a greater voting strength in the 
House for a cruiser and submarine con- : 
struction program. We will appropriate 


| enough money to complete construction 
| of the authorized cruisers, and the Naval 


Affairs Committee will undoubtedly come 
in with a bill authorizing not only 10 
cruisers, as was proposed at the last ses- | 
but a number sufficient meet 
the British strength.” 


to 


tion at this stage of the conference. We | 


feel that.there are now no serious ob- 


| stacles to the reaching of an early agree- 


ment by the three Powers with respect | 
limitation of destroyers and sub- 
marines provided an agreement regard- 
ing cruisers is reached. We feel that we 
are in such close agreement with the 


tonnage limitation and types of the | 
cruiser class that we could easily find a 
basis of agreement with them. But that 
is not enough, all three of us must be 
in agreement. 

If some basis can be found which is 


Japanese delegations I feel safe that it 


gation to make the agreement complete. 
The accomplishment of this task will 
involve sacrifices on the part of all of 
us. I am confident that I reflect not 
only the views of the American delega- 
tion but the views of all those assembled 
here when I state that agreemen: be- 
tween the Three Powers we represent is | 


nical advantage and that the mutual con- 
fidence and the feling of security to be 


derived from such an agreement has 


| more value than any number of guns and 


ships. If the result of the conference 
cannot be construed by world opinion as 


| a self denying ordinance freely entered 


into by three of the great naval powers 
then it has no value whatever and will 
do infinite harm. It is ineumbent upon 
all of us to approach this task in no 
spirit of narrow technical consideration 
in the broader and more generous | 
In 
that spirit we can achieve success, 


Oil and Gas Lease Given 
On Tract in Colorado 


The General Land, Office, Department 
of the Interior, stated on July 14 that 
it had granted an oil and gas lease cov- 
eving certain Colorado lands to George 
lk. Plummer of Windsor, Colo. The full 
text of the statement follows: 

An oil and gas lease has been delivered 
to local counsel for George E. Plummer, 
Windsor, Colo., for 160 acres of Jand in | 
the County of Larimer, Colo, at the 
royalty rate of 5 per cent. The discov- | 
ery well on this land was completed at a 
depth of 4,562 feet on February 22, 1927. 





| cihldren’s 


| Dargue 


| of considerable interest. 


| sages were dropped 


| square of Hanover, Pa. 
| landed about a block and a half away 
last 


dren, it was stated orally at the Bureau 
of of the In- 
terior, on July 14, 


Education, Department 
In cases of necessity. on order of the 
it 
will be charged with cost of the physical 


court, was said, 


care and education of such children; but | 


on approval of the State Commissioner 
of Health half of the expense so incurred 
will be reimbursed by the State. 


Air Travel Feasible, 
Says Army Air Corps 


“Good Will Tour” of Major 
Dargue Said to Show Relia- 


bility of Plane. 
[Continued from Page 1.) 
“Good Will Tour,” despite the fact that 
during the first five of the seven weeks 
there were only five favorable days for 
flying and but slight improvement in 
weather conditions thereafter, testifies 


| to the feasibility of airplane travel and 


reliability of the airplane. Major 
states that on this whole trip 
the worst weather for flying 
was encountered. . 

Capt. Ross G. Hoyt, Army Air Corps, 
Dargue. This observation plane carried 
piloting an O-2 airplane, with Sergt. D. 
B. Boozer, mechanic, accompanied Major 
spare parts which, it was Believed, would 
be required during the course of the tour 
but which, as it later turned out, were 
not needed. 
dered very 
flight, aiding in refueling the Amphibian, 


the 


possible 


checking over all 
tions, etc., and, in a number of instances, 


first making the landing at certain local- | 


ities to determine the suitability of the 


counties 


The escorting airmen ren- | 
valuable service during the 


adjustments, connec- | 
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Treasury Desirous 
That Congress Act 
On Alien Property 


| Acting Secretary Mills Says 
| Legislation Would Benefit 
European Conditions, 


‘Last Bill Satisfactory 


Session for Payment of 





American Claims. 
[Continued from Page 1.) 
of the House and Senate are 


with all of the questions involved. 


taken have varied greatly but the Treas- 


° ; . > ° J | 
ury in its first proposal for legislation | 
suggested | 
payments not exceeding $100,000.000 for | 


on the subject, it was said, 
ships, radio stations and patents, taken 
and used in the United States. 
also to have the iegjslation provide for 
payment of all awards by the 


Claims Commission, United States and 


Germany, which were estimated to ag- | 


gregate approximately $225,000,000. 


The Treasury’s original bill provided, | 


succinctly, Mr. Mills explained, that all 
property due be returned to German na- 
tionals; that the Treasury advance 


money necessary to pay the private 


American claims; that the United States | 


pay compensation for the ships, radio 


stations and patents taken and used, and | 


The fastest 


Train to 


landing field for use by the Amphibian. | 


checking over all 
tions, ete., and, in a number of instances, 
first 
calities to 
the landing 
phibian. 


the 
use 


determine 


field for by the Am- 


Carrying a message of good will from 


the people of the 
airmen were enthu- 
everywhere, large 


Latin-America_ to 
United States, the 
siastically received 


ited to welcome them and a little later 
to attend the entertainments given in 
their honor. * 

The Amphibian airplane was an object 
The fact that 
landings were easily made on many 
bodies of water in the interior of various 


| States served to create a deep impres- 


sion on the spectators. Major Dargue 
stated that it was very interesting to be 
able to go to any place and squat down 
on a little brook, as it were. 

At all places visited Major Dargue 
found a general wave of enthusiasm for 
aviation, the establishment of airports, 
the increase in production of airplanes, 


and even in the purchase of airplanes for 


individual use. He was asked frequently 
as to what type of plane he would rec- 


‘ ommend be purchased, and, while rec- 


ommending no particular type, he men- 
tioned a number he thought are very 
good, 


to his regret, that in a number of cases 
communities provided airports of mini- 
mum rather than of a fair size, and this, 
he thought, was like providing railroad 
yards or garage facilities which were not 
large enough to care for the transporta- 
tion which was going to come their way. 

While visiting the 34 States, Major 
Dargue carried messages to the gov- 
ernors thereof from the Honorable F. 


| Trubee Davison, Assistant Secretary of 

Messages were also carried to the } 
mayors and presidents of the Chambers | 
of Commerce of the more than 100 éities | 


War. 


In a number of instances mes- 
while flying over 


visited. 


adjustments, connec- | 


making the landing at certain lo- | 
suitability of | 


During his tour Major Dargue found, | 


| crowds being present at each place vis- | 





these cities, and the airmen not only had | 


the satisfaction of hearing later of the 


| reception of same, but of actually seeing | 


them picked up by persons in the streets | 


or parks. The first message dropped was 
while the Amphibian was at an altitude 
of about 4,000 feet above the _ public 
This message 


and they saw it picked up. The 
message was dropped at Richmond, Va.; 


two men were seen to pick it up. 


Law to Be Enforced... 


Is Prohibition Policy | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

We also take the stand that 
as all reputable druggists and physi- 
cians enroll themselves to legitimately 
handle medicinal liquors from the bonded 
Warehouses, agreeing that the unadul- 
terated will be conveyed directly to the 


legal consumer, those agents will be ful- | 


filling their duty, and by so doing, most 
naturally cut down the tremendous per- 
centage of illicit liquors supplied by the 
bootlegger. 

In conclusion allow me to state that 
after the movement of the Association 
Against Impure Liquor was launched we 


mailed its objects to a selected list of | 


50,000 reputable physicians, the majority 


| of whom sponsored the movement. 


Our advisory board is composed of rep- 
utable physicians in nearly every State 
of the Union, a list of which we herewith 
enclose, together with the objects of the 
association. We have supplied the Pro- 
hibition Bureau, through General Lin- 
coln C, Andrews, copies of all our litera- 
Lure. 

We have yet to be informed of 
steps taken not in keeping with the pro- 
hibition enforcement law and thg public 
health. Thanking you in advance for 
your cooperation and trusting that our 
association will prove a benefit to both 
the medica! profession and the Prohibi- 
tion Bur beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 


CHARLES CAPEHART, 


any 


as soon 


familiar | 
| 





It sought | 


Mixed | 


: — 
Changes in Radio Hearings 
Announced by Commission 


The cancellation of the hearing sched- 
tled for August 2 for Station WHK, 
Cleveland, and the scheduling of a hear- 
ing on August 4 for Station KOW, Den- 
ver, were announced by the Federal 
Radio Commission July 14. Station 
WHK, it was stated; voluntarily has 
withdrawn its application for a change 
in frequency and increase in power. 

Station KOW, formerly Station KFVR, 
operating on a frequency of 630 kilo- 
cycles (475.9 meters) with power of 250 


| watts, has requested the hearing to ob- 
| tain an increase of power to 2,500 watts. 


fins “ ‘ “ | Now operating: on 630 are WSB, Atlanta, 
Provision Expected at Coming | 


1,000 watts; WIAS, Burlington, Ia., 250 
Watts, and WTIC, Hartford, Conn., 500 
watts. 


that the Treasury be authorized to bor- 
row the money required to make these 
payments and then take the Dawes plan 


| payments, due the United States, to re- 
Estimates of the value of the property 


imburse itself for the money thus paid 
out. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
drew W. Mellon, said at that time, that 
if the legislation was enacted it would 
be a settlement “with honor” to the 
United States and would clear up all of 
the principal matters left over from the 
World War. He argued also that it was 
confiscation for this Government to re- 
tain permanently the property seized as 
a war-time measure and declared that 
it was contrary to all American ideas of 
property rights. 

Representative Hawley (Rep.), of Sa- 
lem, Oregon, who reported the alien 
property bill to the House at the/last 
session, recently stated orally that he 
expects to reintroduce it in the new 
Congress and expects it to become law. 


Detroit- 


Arrives in the cone 
venient Fort Street 
Station in Detroit. 


[NO EXTRA FARE } 


HIS fast de luxe train reaches 


Detroit in less than 17 hours. It 
leaves Washington at 3:15 P.M. daily 
and arrives in Detroit shortly after 


8 A. M. in the Fort Street Station— 


convenient to business and hotels. 
Ly. Washington 3:15 P.M. Ar. Detroit 8:05 A.M. 


THE LIBERTY LIMITED 


| 





The 19 hour train to Chicago. De luxe 
equipment—yet no extra fare. Forinforma- 
tion and reservations telephone Main 9140. 
During the evening hours and on Sundays 
and holidays telephone Main 7380. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 
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‘Charges of Illegal Combinations - 
In Motion Picture Trade Detailed 


Federal Trade Commission Lists Dates of Ac- 
tivities Declared to Have Given Respon- 
dents Control of Industry. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY, 


Higher Pay and Better Conditions —¢ 
Found Urgent N Needs of Farm Help 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, JULY 15, 1927, 


Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 

never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 

President of the United States, 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey otf 

all the bureaus of the National 

Government, grouping related activi- 

ties, is a work which will enable our 

citizens to understand and use the fine 

facilities the Congress provides for 

them. Such a survey’ will be useful to 

schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 


Low Standard of Living ‘Scaedt Injurious 
to Social Standing of Entire 
Community. 


| timated that the ownership of 50 first- 
class first-run theaters in wisely selected 
key cities would be sufficient to enable 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
The Federal Trade Commission 


has issued an order directing Adolph we shall continue to have difficulty in ; sened production and consequently better 


Zukor, Jesse L. Lasky, and Famous 

Players-Lasky Corporation to cease 

certain practices declared to restrain 

trade in motion picture films, and to 
tend toward monopoly. It expressly 
forbade block booking of films. 

The first part of the Commission’s 
findings and conclusions was printed 
in the issue of July 14. The full text 
continues : 

The principal, dates of the events 
above set forth and certain other events 
* closely connected therewith and con- 
stituting the current history of said un- 
lawful combination and the means 
adopted from time to time for its ac- 
complishment are as follows: 

July 29, 1916—Artcraft Pictures Cor- 
poration incorporated. 

December, 1916—The residue of the 
capital stock of Paramount Pictures Cor- 


poration acquired by Famous Players- | 


Lasky Corporation. 

December 4, 1916—Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation agquire the remain- 
ing 49 per cent of the capital stock of 
the nine corporations that were the 
franchise holders of Paramount Pictures 
Corporation. 

April 29, 1917—Contract between 
Paramount Pictures Corporation and S. 
A. Lynch Enterprises, Inc., giving latter 
exclusive 20-year franchise to distribute 
Paramount pictures in 11 Southern 
States. 

December 28, 1917—Bosworth, 
Jesse L. Lasky Feature Play Company, 
Famous Players Film Company, Para- 
mount Pictures Corporation, Artcraft 
Pictures Corporation, Morosco Photo 
Play Company and Cardinal Film Cor- 
poration merged into Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation. From this date for- 
ward Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 
has carried on all branches of the mov- 
ing picture industry. 


April 18, 1919—Famous Players-Lasky } 
Corporation acquired one-half of the } 


capital stock of New York & Pacific 


Coast Amusement Company, operating | 
Los | 


Grauman’s $1,000,000 theater in 
Angeles, Calif. 

April 30, 1919—Contract between 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation and 
S. A. Lynch Enterprises, Inc., pursuant 
to which Southern Enterprises, Inc., 
incorporated. Famous 
Corporation acquired 50 per cent of its 


capital stock and S. A. Lynch Enterprise | 


the other 50 per cent. 

May 7, 1919—Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation acquired 58 per cent of the 
capital stock of the companies leasing 
the Rialto and Rivoli Theaters in New 
York City. 

May 28, 1919—Realart Pictures Cor- 
poration incorporated. 

June 12, 1949—Contract between Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky Corporation and 
Southern Enterprises, Inc., granting 
Southern Enterprises, Inc., a franchise 
to distribute Paramount pictures in the 


11 Southern States for a period of 25. 


years from September 1, 1919. 
June 25, 1919—Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation, through a subsidiary cor- 


poration acquired a plot of ground in St. | 
Louis upon which it built the Missouri | 
Theater, which opened November 6, 1920. | 


August 1, 1919—Famous Players- 


Lasky Corporation acquired a $2,000,000 


interest in Stanley Company of America. 
Capital Stock Acquired 


In Mountain States Theaters 
September 24, 1919—Famous Play- 
ers-Lasky Corporation acquired 
half the capital stock of Mountain 
States 
two theaters in Denver, Colo. 
December 1, 1919—Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation at this date held the 
whole or portions of the capital stock 
of eighteen different existing corpora- 
tions engaged in the motion picture in- 
dustry. 
December 27, 
Lasky Corporation acquired the remain- 


ing 50 per centum of Southern Enter- ; 


prises, Inc. 

January 27, 1920—Contract between 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation and 
Alfred S. Black by 
England Theaters, Inc., was incorpo- 
rated; half of the stock of which was 
taken by Famous Players-Lasky Corpo- 
ration and half by Alfred S. Black. 
Black New England Theaters, Inc., was 


granted a franchise to distribute Para- | 


mount pictures in New England. 
February 5, 1920—Acquisition of 
7,500 shares of first preferred stock of 
Famous Players Canadian Corporation, 
Ltd., and 65,064 shares out of 
shares of its common stock. 
March 4, 1920—Contract whereby 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 


agreed to take one-half interest in the | 


theaters in San Francisco operated by 
H. L. Rothchild. 

June 22, 1920—Purchase of 40 per 
centum of the common stock of respond- 
ent Saenger Amusement Company by 
Georgia Enterprises, Inc., a subsidiary 
corporation owned by Southern Enter- 
prises, Inc. 

June 17, 1920—Famous Players- 
Lasky. Corporation acquired the re- 
maining 50 per cent of the capital stock 
of Black New England Theaters, Inc. 


Plan to Control Theaters 


Gradually Broadened 

July 20, 1920—Contract between 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation and 
Wm. H. Gray, by which Gray was given 
the management of New England Thea- 
ters in which Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation was interested. 

December 29, 1923—-Georgia Enter- 
prises, Inc., subsidiary to Southern En- 
terprises, Inc., 
centum of the common stock of respond- 
ent Saenger Amusement Company. 

At the time of said formal adoption 
of said progressive program by Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation, and in the 
public announcement thereof it was es- 


Inc.; 


was | 
Players-Lasky | 


| Fla., Dallas, 


one- | 


Theater Corporation operating , 


1919—Famous Players- | 


which Black New | 


75,000 | 


disposed of its 40 per | 


Famous Players-Lasky Corporation suc- 
cessfully to establish and maintain its | 
said unlawful sales policy, and to intimi- 
eS and coerce independent exhibitors 


to lease and exhibit the blocks of films | 
Famous Players- | 


so to be offered by 
Lasky Corporation. The acquisition of 
said 50 first-class first-run theaters was 
the and plan of 


original intention 


Famous Players-Lasky Corporation. In | 
the execution of said plan its scope was | 


continually broadened until on June 30, 
1926, Famous Players-Lask, Corporation 
had interests in 368 
United States, in 332 
pictures were shown. 
aters Famous Players-Lasky 
tion did not, and does not, take title 
thereto in the name of said corporation 
but obtains ownership and contrcl there- 
of by purchasing the whole or a part 
of the capital stock of a corporation 


theaters in the 


| that owns each theater, 
| title to a theater t> be voned in a cor- 
poration, usually 
ated for that purpose alone. 


of said corporation so holding title to 
such theater and exercises ownership 
control thereof in its capacity as a hold- 
ing company. On June 30, 1926, the 
interests of Famous Players-Lasky Cor- 
poration in said 368 theaters 
follows: 

In 128, 100 per cent, in 15, 
50 per cent, and less than 100 per cent; 
in 128, exactly 50 per cent; in 99, legs 
than 50 per cent. 

Interests in 69 of 
acquired by a contract 
1926, with the representatives of 





said theaters were 
dated May 20, 
the 





of which feature | 
In acquiring the- | 
Sorpora- | 


r by causing | 
in a corporation cre- | 


Famous | 


Players-Lasky Corporation procures and | 
owns all or part of the capital stock | 


were as 


more than 


holders of the voting trust certificates of | 


| the common stock of the Balaban & Katz 


Corporation, holder in the city of Chi- 
cago of the franchise of First National. 
This contract provides that respondent 
shall purchase on October 15, 1926, a 
minimum of 51 per cent f 
ceed 66 2-3 per cent of the outstanding 
capital stock of said Balaban & Katz 
Corporation, which owns interest In 
said 69 theaters, 42 of which are located 
in Chicago and 27 
nois. Said Balaban & Katz Corporation 
had in force a conirect by “the terms of 
which said Balaban & 
was to acquire a one-half interest in five 
first-run theaters in the city of Detroit, 
the other half interest to be held by one, 


{ Kunsky, the holder of the First National 


franchise in the city of Detroit. 

By said methods and means so em- 
ployed, Famous Players-Lasky Corpora- 
tion has unduly hindered, and is unduly 
hindering competitors, lessening compe- 


and not to ex- ! 


in other cities in Mli- | 


Katz Corporation | 


tition, and restraining trade in the mo- 
tion picture industry, and has achieved a | 


| dominant position in the moving picture | 


industry, with a dangerous tendency to- | 


ward the creation of a monopoly in the 
several parts of the United States. 


Enjoyed Complete Control 
In Five Important Cities 

In the following 
Players-Lasky Corporation 
through subsidiaries has fro:a 
time acquired and enjoyed the <-ntrol of 
all or nearly all of the first-class moving 
picture theaters, including first-run pic- 
tures: 

Jacksonville, Fla., Miami, Fla., Tampa, 
Tex., and Philadelphia, Pa. 
In compelling or attempting to com- 


cities the Famous 
directly or 


time to! 


pel indeperdent: exhibitors to lease and | 


exhibit motion picture films produced 
or distributed by it, Famous 


Lasky Corporation has made use fo vari- 


Players- | 


ous means and ‘nethods among which are | 


the following to wit: Building, buying 


or leasing and operating, or threatening 


to build, buy or lease and_ operate, 
theaters in competition with independent 
exhibitors who refuse to lease and ex- 


hibit the films produced and distributed | 


by Famous Players-Lasky 

Paragraph Eleven: The acts, practices 
and things Jone as hereinbefore set 
forth, have unduly hindered and are now 
unduly hindering, the competition in in- 
terstate commerce of competing 
ducers and distributors of motion pic- 
ture films; and said-acts, practices, and 
programs, carr’ed out as nereinbefore set 
forth have a dangerous tendency to 
create for vaid Famous Player-Lasky 

Corporation and its affiliated companies, 

a monopoly in the motic. picture indus- 

try in the reater part of the United 

States; all of which is in violation of Sec- 
| tion 5 of an Act of Congress entitled, 
“An Act 
mission, to define its powers and duties, 
and for other purposes,” approved Sep- 
tember 26, 1914. 

Conclusion: The respondents, 
Zukor, Jesse L. Lasky and 
Players-Lasky Corporation, by reason of 
the facts set out in the foregoing find- 
ings, have been and are using unfair 
methods of competition in commerce, in 
violation of the provisions contained in 
Section 5 of an Act of Congress entitled, 
| “An Act to create a Federal Trade Com- 

mission, to define its powers and duties, 

and for other purposes,” approved Sep- 

tember 26, 1914. ; 
By the Commission: C. 

man. 
July 9, 


W. Hunt, Chair- 


1927. 


Navy Orders 


Richard H. Jackson, 
3attle Fit.; to 
Navy Dept. 
Adm. Louis R. de Steiguer, det. 
r. Battleship Divs., Battle Fit.; to 
. in Chief, Battle Fit. 
Adm. William V. Pratt, det. Pres., 
War College, Newport, R. IL; to 
. Battleship Divs., Battle Fit. 
Rear Adm. Joel R. P. Pringle, det. Chief 
Staff, Comdr. in Ghief, Battle Flt.; to 
Pres.. Naval War College, Newport, R. I. 
Rear Adm. Henry A. Wiley, det. General 
Soard, Navy Dept.; to Comdr. in Chief, 
U. S. Fit 
| Capt. Merlyn G. Cook, 


det. Comdr. in 
Member, General 


to duty Chief of 
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and flag 
Service Squadron. 

Lieut. 
continue active duty until July 30, 1927. 

Lieut. 
Black Hawk; to Rec. 
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Methods of Transporting Mails Developed 
And Regulated by Posi Post Office Department 


Topic 16—Communications 


Third Article—Mail Transportation. 


In this series of articles presenting a 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; and fifteenth, 
Public Utilities. The present group deals with 
Federal activities in connection with Commun- 


ications. 
’ 


By W. Irving Glover, 


Second Assistant Postmaster General. 


HE Office of Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, which has jurisdiction over the transporta- 
tion of the United States mails, was created by 
Act of Congress on April 30, 1810, and the 

Honorable Seth Pease, of Connecticut, was the first 
official to serve in that capacity. The writer, upon 
assuming this position, was the thirtieth incumbent 
since the office was created. 


The Second Assistant’s Bureau is composed of the 
Divisions of Railway Mail, Railway Adjustments, For- 
eign Mails, Air Mail, and Contract Air Mail, and each 
division has its important function to perform in the 
daily transportation of the mails of this great country. 

* *” * 


” 


The term “Mail Transportation,” as applied in the 
early days, meant post riders and stage cc.ches which 
were later followed by the steamboat and the railway. 
The period following 1836 was one of tr-usition from 
the stage coach to the rail car as a means of trans- 
porting the mails. No fixed rule was then in opera- 
tion as to the use of the railroads for carrying the mails. 
rt was not until 1864 that the railway postal car was 
finally adopted. 


Now there are in operation over 4,600 railway post 
office trains covering more than 200,000 miles of rail- 
way post office service with approximately 270,000,000 
miles of annual travel. To carry on the present rail- 
way mail service, it requires the services of more than 
20,000 railway postal clerks and the annual expenditure 
for railroad transportation and mail messenger service 
is in excess of $110,000,000. 


e + *« 


HE Foreign Mail Service embraces all matters re- 

lating to tht transportation of mail to and from 
foreign countries and our postal relations with all the 
countries of the world, nearly all of which are mem- 
bers of the Universal Postal Union. The appropriation 
for the transportation of foreign mails for the last 
fiscal year amounted to $8,500,000 of which approxi- 
mately $7,000,000 was expended, and the total weight 
of the mails, dispatched by sea to foreign countries 
during the fiscal year just passed amounted to 69,945,- 
484 pounds. 


The problems of the Post Office Department have 
generally been traceable to those of transportation and 
they date from the Pony Express down to the present 
day of railroads which, now, naturally carry the great 
bulk of our mail. The demand has knocked at the door 
cf the Department for a quicker method of transport- 
ing certain mails and to grant this speeding up of its 
transportation the Post Office Department has realized 
that for this service it must avail itself of the service 
of aviation. 


~ > * 


The Department believed that the carrying of mail 
by airplane was possible, so it took unto itself the 
creation of an Air Mail Service and, since its incep- 
tion, this service has been not only the admiration of 
this country but the wonder of the world in the field 
field of aviation. 


On May 15, 1918, in cooperation with the War De- 
partment, the Post Office Department made an experi- 
ruent with the air mail and service was established 
between New York and Washington for which the War 
Department, for a short time, furnished both planes and 
pilots. Several months later, in the month of August, 
the service was completely taken over by the Depart- 
ment but it was never a real success for the reason 
that the distance between terminals, approximately 200 
miles, was too short to permit of any substantial say- 
ing in time and it was discontinued. 

on = - 


JT became apparent that, if the service was ever going 

to amount to anything, it had to be undertaken on a 
greater scale between points far more distantly 
separated. 


The first leg of the transcontinental air mail route 
fvom Cleveland to Chicago was completed on May 15, 
1919, and, on July 1 of that year, the leg from New 
York to Cleveland was also completed. A further step 
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was made by the completion of the line from Cleveland 
to Omaha on May 15, 1920, and, finally,-from Omaha 
to San Francisco under date of September 8, 1920. 


This airway of the Post Office Department is 2,669 
miles from New York to San Francisco, and is lighted 
from New York to Salt Lake City, a distance of 2,045 
miles. The lighted way cost the Department $542,108 
and the first through day and night service was inaugu- 
rated on July 1, 1924. Since that time the schedules 
have been maintained with a degree of regularity that 
has been highly gratifying. 


The schedule westbound, New York to San Fran- 
cisco, is 31 hours and 15 minutes and includes stops at 
13 stations for service and exchange of mails, while 
the eastbound trip consumes but 29 hours, the differ- 
ence being accounted for by the fact that the prevailing 
winds are from the West and help the eastbound ship 
while they correspondingly retard the one westbound. 


* * e 
URING the fiscal year 1926, 2,405,059 miles of mail 
trips were scheduled and 2,256,137 miles were 
actually traveled with mail, which showed a percentage 
in performance of 94. The total miles flown, including 
mail, ferry, and test flights, were 2,547,992, of which 
945,654 miles were flown at night. 


Up to the establishment of night flying the planes 
had been loaded to their capacity with mail carrying 
ordinary postage. At the time, however, new express 
rates were adopted by law creating three zones, the 
postage for traversing the first zone being 8 cents, for 
the second, 16 cents and for the entire route 24 cents. 
A‘ these rates the Air Mail Service carried, during the 
fiscal year 1926, 14,145,640 letters weighing 353,641 
puunds and the total excess revenue received amounted 
to $861,865.05. 


a * * 

Up to June 30, 1926, the Post Office Department, on 
ali of its air mail operations, spent approximately $15,- 
000,000. The Department has built over 2,000 miles of 
lighted airway, large shops at Maywood, hangars and 
shop buildings at all division points, paid all operating 
expenses and has on hand assets valued at more than 
$3,500,000. 


A special New York-to-Chicago night air mail serv- 
ice was inaugurated on July 1, 1925, and by means of 
this service a letter mailed at the close of the business 
day in either New York or Chicago is delivered at the 
other end of the route on the first regular city carrier 
delivery the following morning. The opportunity for 
savings to banks and business firms afforded by this 
service is very great and it is growing daily in popu- 
larity. 

~*~ * ~ 
CTING upon legislation passed by Congress author- 
izing the Post Office Department to contract for the 
transportation of mail by aircraft, 11 contract air mail 
routes are now in operation as follows: 


C. A. M. No. 1, Boston, via Hartford, to New York; 
C. A. M. No. 2, Chicago, via Springfield and Peoria, to 
St. Louis; C. A. M. No. 3, Chicago, via Moline, St. 
Joseph, Kansas City, Wichita, Ponca City, Oklahoma 
City, to Fort Worth and Dallas; C. A. M. No. 4, Salt 
Lake City, via Las Vegas, to Los Angeles; C. A. M. 
No. 5, Elko, via Boise, to Pasco; C. A. M. No. 6, Detroit 
to Cleveland; C. A. M. No. 7, Detroit to Chicago; C. A. 
M. No. 8, Seattle, via Portland, Medford, San Francisco, 
Fresno, Bakersfield, to Los Angeles; C. A. M. No. 9, 
Chicago, via Milwaukee, LaCrosse, St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis; C. A. M. No. 11, Cleveland, via Youngstown 
and McKeesport, to Pittsburgh; C. A. M. No. 12, 
Cheyenne, via Denver and Colorado Springs, to Pueblo. 


* * * 


Contracts have already been awarded for the opera- 
tion of the Government-operated transcontinental air 
mail route and, on the western end of that route (Chi- 
cago to San Francisco), known as C. A. M. No. 18, 
service was inaugurated by the Boeing Airplane Com- 
pany, of Seattle, on July 1. Contract service on the 
eastern end of the transcontinental route (New York 
to Chicago), known as C. A. M. No. 17, will be anaugu- 
rated by the National Air Transport, inc., on or about 
August 1, 


On June 15, the Department invited proposals for 
the transportation of mail by aircraft under contract 
cn routes as follows: 


Albany, via Schenectady, Syracuse, Rochester and 
Buffalo, to Cleveland; Dallas to Houston and Galveston; 
Dallas to Waco, Austin, San Antonio and Laredo; Cleve- 
land, via Akron, Columbus, Dayton and Cincinnati, to 
Louisville; Key West, Florida, to Havana, Cuba. 


The current rate of postage on air mail is 10 cents 
a half ounce. 


In the next article, to be published in the is- 
sue of July 16, Robert S. Regar, Third Assist- 
ant Postmaster General, will discuss the work 
of the Post Office Department with particular 
reference to its financial activities, the Postal 
Savings Banks, and Money Orders. 


1927, by The United States Dally Publishing Corporation. 
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Chewink; to temp. duty Subm. Base, 
London, Conn. 
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supplying our farm-labor needs.” 
_ Farm labor its recruited from 
sources. The operator and ‘his intel | 


| constitute the permanent supply, and | 
many farmers are compelled to depend 
upon this source largely. Transient or 
seasonal workers, professional groups, 
including the threshing, shelling, and | 
shredding gangs, exchange laborers, and } 
| neighbors are other sources, to which 
should be added the work of animals and 
machines. The nonhuman elements, be- 
cause of their place in lessening the irk- 
someness of farm work, determine in 
large measure the ease or difficulty at- 
tending the procuring of farm labor. 
Farm work is essentially manual, with 
long hours. “The immensity of it dur- 
ing a lifetime is almost incomprehensi- 
ble.” This applies equally to the farm 
woman, whose household duties appar- 
ently are never ended. 


Farm Labor Obtained 
From Several Sources 


Hence, the introduction of machinery 
wherever possible, both in the field and 
in the home, not only reduces the bur- 
dens of the operator and his family, and 
has a tendency to encourage the enlist- 
ment of outside labor and thus contribute 
to a solution of the labor problem. Not 
only does the introduction of machinery 
lessen the irksome character of the work, 
but it “increases the productivity of man | 
power many fold by saving time and 
multiplying the directive power of the 
human element.” 

In 1830 it took 8 hours and 3 minutes 
of human labor to produce a bushel of | 
wheat in the United States. In 1894 it 
required but 10 minutes. Improvements | 
have been made since that time and the 
human labor is today considerably less 
arduous than it was in 1830, when cradle 
and flail were the chief tools. In 1855 
it required 4 hours and 34 minutes of 
human labor to produce a bushel of corn. 
In 1894 it required 41 minutes. It took 
35% hours to produce, harvest, and bale 
a ton of hay in 1860. In 1894 it took but 
11% hours. In 1841 it took 13.4 minutes 
to produce a pound of seed cotton. In 
1895 it took but 4.7 minutes. 

It is stated that in 1922 the amount of 
time saved in the production of the 
wheat crop by modern methods as com- 
pared with those used in 1830; was 2,- 
713,179,166 hours of work. This is a 
striking contrast. The quite general use 
of machinery, in the opinion of the au- 
thor, has had a very marked social ef- 
fect on the farm, making possible a 
shorter day, freeing the farmer from 
much drudgery, standardizing farm proc- 
esses and farm work, lightening farm 
women’s work, inspiring the farm boy ! 
with creative interest, and removing 
much of the feeling that farm labor is 
menial, thus lending some dignity to the 
farmer’s position. 

However, it must not be overlooked 
that the use of farm machinery has 
greatly increased the possibility of farm 
accidents. The introduction of machin- 
ery has, of course, decreased the need 
for man power and has increased the | 
requirements for efficiency and knowl- 
edge, making a demand for a somewhat 
higher type of farm labor than a half 
century ago. From this angle the solu- 
tion of the problem, it is suggested, 
“must lie in the direction of a farming 
enterprise which pays its entrepreneurs 
a better return for efforts and a system 
of farming and mode of farm life which 
rather than forbidding is inviting to fu- 
ture generations to live upon and love 
the farm.” 





Farmers Are Skeptical 
Of Solutions for Problems 


The author suggests several factors | 
which go to make up the farm labor } 
problem, but adds that when rem- 
edies are offered to farmers it is difficult 
to induce them to listen to or dtopt 





| convenient” 


plans which vary widely from their 
habitual practices, even though the plans 
outlined may be working well elsewhere. 
Force of circumstances will, it is be- 
lieved, overcome this difficulty. Farmers 
must provide, “comfortable, neat, and 
homes for their married 
help, who must be assured fairly perma- 
nent employment. As high a degree of 
standardization of hours and tasks as is 
possible on the farm must be adopted, 
although it is recognized that stand- 
ardization is difficult in this industry. 

If this can be accomplished at times 
like harvest and threshing it can be done 


| toa much greater degree at other times 


and in other farm enterprises. Surveys 
indicate that the average field day of 
the farm worker is between 9 and 10 

| hours, to which must be added the time 
required for “chores.” If the total time 
required exceeds 10 hours the laborer 
is compelled to do the necessary work 
about his own home at night and on Sun- 
days and he then feels that he is unduly 
crowded. 


The matter of farm wages, which have 
materially increased since 1917, presents 
a problem very difficult of solution. They 


do not compare at all favorably with : 


wages in other lines of industry, ana 
while farmers may not be able to meet 
these scales of city wages and yet make 
farming pay, “it does not obviate the 
fact that they will have to do so or 
leave their farm-labor problem un- 
solved.” 

This solution may lie outside of the 
farmer’s present scope of power. If so, 
we may expect him to develop a scope 
of power equal to the occasion through 
the means of controlling the profits of 
his enterprise by the development of 
farm-marketing organizations, which 
will place him in a position to control 
prices of farm produce; or we ma’ have 
to wait until the depleted labor supply 
on the farm makes itself felt in les- 


} 


' 
several | 


farm prices. 

The author cites the fact that there 
is a tendency toward specialization of 
farm tasks as well as toward special- 
ized farming, but the development is 
so slow and the percentage of farm 
work done by these classes is so small 
that few are cognizant of the tendency. 
However, he sees in this trend a pos- 


| sible solution of some of the farmer’s 


problems. 


Conditions of Labor 
Found Unfavorable 


One thing that tends to discourage 
labor from seeking employment on the 
farm, according to this report, is that 
the general conditions under which farm 
labor is carried on do not compare fa- 
vorably with the standards in other oc- 
cupations. Organized labor has forced 
the adoption of better working condi- 
tions in many industries, and althougi 
“it may be a far cry to expect the agri- 
cultural situation to lend itself to these 
standards in the near future,” this is 
not impossible. The author points out 
the difficulties that have stood in the 
way of standardization, as follows: 


1. Agriculture is a seasonal occupa- 
tion to a marked degree, thus render- 
ing standardization difficult. 2. The 
length of the farm laborer’s working 
day is irregular, so that he can have 
no set habits of life. 3. Farm labor 
demands versatility, and it is not easily 
learned. 4. The work is to a large ex- 
tent heavy labor. 5. Agriculture is 
more or less a solitary occupation. 6. 
The farm laborer retains a large meas- 
ure of individual initiative and personal 
responsibility. 7. Farming is not an es- 
pecially hazardous occupation. 8, Labor 
organizations have no influence on labor 
conditions on the farm. 9. The farm 
labor situation is not subject to indus- 
trial upheavals, such as strikes or lock- 
outs. 10. The hired man on the farm 
has no opportunity to develop a neigh- 
borhood or community life of his own. 

The author concludes that from a 
sociological standpoint the farm labor- 
er’s position is very unsatisfactory to 
himself and to the community life in 
which he is placed, and that his re- 
moval is much to be desired. He is 
pictured as a man too often of low 
moral character whose presence in the 
operator’s family “many times tends to 
lower the whole tenor of the home life.” 
If married, his wife and children gen 
erally pay the penalty of his social and 
financial status, for they are often com: 
pelled to maintain a rather low stand- 
ard of living which in turn may have 
a marked effett upon the community, es- 
pecially if there are great numbers of 
such hired men’s families. They are sel- 
dom an integral part of the institutional 
life of the community. 


The apparent fact that the hired-man 
situation is becoming more and more of 
a problem is not looked upon with com- 
placency, and “those sections which have 
developed a thorough-going system of 
hired-men farming constitute the rural 
slums of the Nation.” It is admitted 
that the situation would be much more 
encouraging if these men ultimately be- 
came bdwners of farms, but it appears 
that a very small percentage of them 
are of the type to achieve that goal. 


If we must have anything like a large 
hired-man class to maintain American 
agriculture, if the farm owner finds it 
necessary to assume all initiative in the 
conduct of the farm enterprise, and if 
the members who fail to move on up the 
agricultural ladder continue to increase, 
it will be folly to close our eyes to the 
fact that we are developing a class of 
tillers of the soil who must continue to 
live lives most unsatisfactory to them- 
selves and most damaging to the future 
of rural civilization in America. 

It is because of conditions such as 
these that farm laborers look elsewhere 
for employment where working stand- 
ards are such as to render living less 
monotonous and give the worker:a more 
hopeful outlook for the greatest advance. 
ment of himself and his family. 


Army Orders..§ 


Second Lieut. Joseph Kerwin Miller, Re- 
serve, ordered to active duty for training at 
Langley Field, Va. 

First Lieut. Carl Vincent Vickery; ordered 
to active duty for training at Langley Field, 
Virginia. 

Quartermaster Corps. 

Second Lieut. William James Kane, jr.; 
Reserve, ordered to Boston quartermaster 
intermediate depot for training. 

First Lieut. William G. T, Behrens, Re- 
serve, ordered to Normoyle quartermaster 
intermediate depot, San Antonio, Tex. 

First Lieut. John A. Hunt, assigned as 
post quartermaster at Mitchel Field, Long 
Island, upon completion of present tour of 
foreign service. 

First Lieut. Tarry V. Ellis, assigned te 
duty with 3rd Motor Battalion, Camp Nor- 
moyle, Tex. 

First Lieut. 
Ist Repair 


Frank E. Powel, asisgned to 
Battalion, Camp Holabird, Md. 
Other Branches. 
Col. Alfred T. Clifton, Signa] 
now at Walter Reed General Hos- 
ordered to report to Army examining 


Lieut. 
Corps, 
vital, 


‘ board for examination. 


Lieut. Col. Henry H. Rutherford, Medical 
Corps, promotion to colonel is announced. 

Medical Corps—from lieutenant colone) 
to colonel, Henry H. Rutherford, Ernest 
L. Ruffner, Patrick H. McAndrew, George 
M. Ekwurzel, Carroll D. Buck, John H 
Allen, Robert U. Patterson, Roger Brooke 
Wallace De Witt, Matthew A. De Laney 
Paul S. Halloran, Kent Nelson, Peter C 
Field, Herbert G. Shew, Louis. Brechemin 
jr., and Clement C. Whitcomb. 

Air Corps—Junius H. Houghton, cap. 
tain to major. 

Dental Corps—Everitte F. Arnold, first 
lieutenant to captain. 

Veterinary Corps 
Jacob E. Behney, 
Clell B. Perkins, Horace S. Eakens, 
O. Gladish, Jese D. Derrick, 
wood, Raymond A. Kelser, 
ney 
Egan. 


- Captain to majorg 
William H. Houston, 
Isaag 

Jean R. Undere 
Clifford C 


4 


Whit. » 
Christian W. Greenlee and Harold E, 
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PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY. 


Agriculture 


Committees Control 
Australian Exports 


«Of Dairy Products 


Bounty Paid on Foreign 
' Sales; Policies Declared 
to Affect American 
Industry. »¥ 


The Chief of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Lloyd S. Tenny, 
said in a recent address before the 
American Institute of Cooperation 
that producers of dairy products in 
the United States are facing in- 
creased competition from abroad 
and an increase in imports of dairy 
products. . 

The first part of his address was 
printed in the issues of July 11 to 
14. The full text continues: 
Following the lead of New Zealand, 

Australia in 1925 established an. Ex- 
port Committee empowered by Parlia- 
ment to supervise all, export permits 
and shipping. This Commission is en- 
trusted with the development and ex- 
tension of overseas markets and affect- 
ing economies in shipping and market- 
ing. The policy of this board is to 
advise with and coordinate the activi- 
ties of all agencies engaged in market- 
ing the Australian product. 


Bounty Paid on Exports. 

In addition to the export control 
board, there is a stabilization commit- 
tee to operate the socalled Patterson 
Plan. This plan provides for taxing 
the producers of butter to pay a bounty 
upon exports. Since Australia exports 
about one-third of her product, it is 
possible to pay twice as much export 
bonus per pound as the tax collected 
upon each pound of butter produced. 
The purpose in paying the bonus for 
export is to cause the domestic prices 
to rise to the level of the export prices 
plus the export bounty. The operation 
of the plan has not yet covered a long 
enough period to show its real effect 
upon production.and prices. 

As factors in the competition that 
our producers have to meet, these mar- 
keting measures may be as significant 
as changes in quality, quantity, and 
technique of production. We are inter- 
ested not only in what these experi- 
ments may teach us as to better meth- 
ods of handling and marketing dairy 
produce but also in their effect upon 
world market prices and the ability of 
producers in these countries to compete 
with producers of the United States in 
our own markets. 

The United States has had a long his- 
tory as an important exporter of dairy 
products, the peak of butter and cheese 
exports having been reached in the early 
80’s. Since that time, these exports 
have gradually disappeared. First, the 
export of the surplus of cheese, and then 
of butter, gave way to a net importation. 
Finally, the exportable surplus of con- 
centrated milk is being rapidly reduced. 
From a total of 729,000,000 pounds ex- 
ported in 1919, the export of concen- 
trated milk has been reduced to 139,- 
000,000 pounds in 1926. Our export 
trade in concentrated milk has been sub- 
jected to severe competition from other 
countries. Our most important market 
in Great Britain has been practically 
lost to the Netherlands. In many other 
countries we are losing to our foreign 
competitors. 


Our failure to supply our needs for 
dairy products is not on account of lack 
of resources. In the war period we 
demonstrated our ability to produce to 
meet our own needs and export in ad- 
dition as great a volume in milk equiv- 
alent as at our earlier peak of exports. 
To some extent our exports during the 
war period, however, were due to re- 
striction of consumption, but there is no 
doubt as to our ability to produce suffi- 
cient to meet our own needs at present, 
and for some time in the future. Our 
failure is due on the one hand to the 
fact that dairying has to compete with 
other agricultural enterprises, and on 
the other hand to the fact that the de- 
mand in the United States is increasing 
rapidly. Large industrial population 
and good purchasing power create a 
good market for our dairy products in 
the United States. The rapid growth of 
our industrial cities has rapidly in- 
creased the dem&nd for fresh milk. The 
disappearance of our export surplus of 
cheese is in part due to the rapid ex- 
pansion of the demand for butter and 
milk, as the elimination of the export 
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Dairy Products 


Daily. Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading 
in the Leading Markets,on July 14, 1927 


Compiled by Market 


News 


Service, Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Grain. 

Grain prices worked lower because of 
generally favorable crop developments. 
Wheat was influenced upward by claims 
of poorer conditions abroad which were 
reflected in Liverpool quotations but 
more optimistic reports from the North- 
west and the pressure of the new crop 
in the Southwest offset this tendency and 
resulted in small declines. Export busi- 
ness was reported slightly more active. 
High protein wheat continued in brisk 
demand in the Northwest but proteins 
for top grades declined a cent at Kan- 
sas City. No. 1 dark northern at Min- 
neapolis was quoted mostly at $1.43@ 
$1.58. No. 2 hard winter sold at $1.43% 
@$1.45% at Chicago and at $1.32%@ 
$1.55 at Kansas ‘ity. No. 2 red win- 
ter quotations centered at $1.43 per 
bushel at Chicago and at $1.38 at Kan- 
sas City. 

Corn was generally easier. General 
opinion was that the crop was making 
fair progress although complaints of dry 
weather continued to arrive from some 
localities. The futures market. closed 
about 1% cents lower for the day but 
cash offerings were readily absorbe* at 
around a cent decline. Discounts again 
narrowed at Chicago in spite of slightly 
increased arrivals and this partially off- 
set the weakness in the futures. No. 3 
yellow corn was quoted at $1.03@$1.03% 
at Chicago; $1.02@$1.05 at Kansas City; 
$1.02@$1.0312 at Minneapolis. 

Oats also showed ean easier tendency 
\ hile, demand for the arrivals was dull. 
Future quotations declined about a cent 
and the arrivals at Minneapolis were 
fully equal to the scattered inquiries. 
Prices were uncha ged to half a cent 
lower at Chicago where receipts were 
light but quotations were nominally un- 
changed at Kansas City No. 3 white 
oats were quoted at 4454@47% cents at 
Chicago; 4456@45% cents at Minreap- 
olis and 46@53 cents at Kansas City. 

Rye prices sagged with wheat but re- 
ceipts of this grain were light at Min- 
neapolis and mills there were paying up 
to 6 cents over the July option for good 
milling quality with most quotations 
running $1.015s @$1.05%. 

Cotton. 

Cotton prices July 14 on the New York 
Cotton Exchange opened 9 to 14 points 
higher. July future contracts opened at 
17.55 cents, were 17.63 cents at 11 o’clock 
and closed at 17.49 cents, and on the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange closed at 
17.39 cents compared with 17.31 cents 
July 13 and 17.95 cents last year. On 
the Chicago Board of Trade July futures 
closed at 17.38 cents. 

The average price of Middling spot cot- 
ton in 10 designated markets on July 14 
was unchanged at 17.03 cents per lb. 
compared with 17.94 cents one year ago. 
Middling spot cotton was quoted in New 
Orleans at 17.40 cents per lb. against 
17.35 cents on July 13. 

Sales of spot cotton reported in 10 
designated markets amounted to 1,806 
bales, compared with 5,275 bales on the 
same day in 1926. 

Exports today were 7,011 bales, com- 
pared’ with 1,210 bales on the same day 
last year. 

' Wool. 

The quantity of the combing and 
clothing classes of foreign wools, which 
can be used in the manufacture of cloth- 
ing, imported during,the first half of 
the year amount to 82,000,000 pounds 
as compared with 154,000,000 pounds im- 
ported during a similar period in 1926 
at the three major Eastern ports. ~The 
quantity of carpet wool entered through 
these ports during the first half of this 
year amount to 70,000,000 pounds as 
compared with 44,000,000 ponds entered 
during the corresponding period of last 
year. 

Fruits and Vegetables. 





Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 


Heifers, good and choice 

Heifers, common and medium 
Vealers, good and choice 

Feeder and stocker cattle: 

Steers (all weights), good and choice 
Steers, common and medium 


Hogs. 
Heavy weight (250-350 Ibs.), medium, good and choice. 
Medium weight (200-250 Ibs. % medium, good and choice 
medium and choice 
medium and choice. 


Light weight (160-200 lbs.), 
Light lights (130-160 lbs.), 


Packing sows, rough and smooth 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 lbs.), medium, good and choice. 


—< quotations follow. 
Cattie. 


Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice.... 
Steers (1,100 lbs. down), good and choice. 
Steers, medium and common (all weights). 


Cantaloupes slightly weaker in New 
York City. Watermelons higher. Peaches 
slightly weaker and considerably fair to 
ordinary condition. Onions steady. Let- 
tuce dull; western stock slightly weaker. 
Potatoes slightly weaker. 
Cantaloupes: California 

standards 36s and 45s 

| “a Honey Balls, 
Ss 
California Honey ‘Dews 


Salmon Tints, 
. .81.75@2.00 
standard 36s and 
1% $1.50@2.00 
. standard crates. 
$1.25@1.50 
standards 86s and 
‘ $1.75@2.00 
Lettuce: ‘New York Big Boston yor 2- 
dozen crates... .. .$.35@.65 
California Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates. 
$4@4.50 
bushel hampers, — yel- 
$1.25@1.50 


Arizona Salmon Tints, 


45s 


Onions: New Jersey, 
lows, mostly 
Peaches: Six-basket carriers, Georgia, 
medium to large Elbertas $2.25@2.75 
North and South Carolina Hileys, medium 
to large $2.50@2.75 
Potatoes: Cloth- top stave barreis, Virginia 
East Shore and Nowfolk Section Cobblers. 
$3.75@4.00 
.$3.50@3.75 
Tom Watsons, 
24-30 pound 
$400@570 


North Carolina Cobblers 
Watermelons: Bulk, per car, 

Florida and South Carolina, 

average ‘ seecee 
Butter. 

Trading on the New York butter mar- 
ket was rather quiet July 14 and the 
market lost some of its firmness. While 
there is underlying confidence in the mar- 
ket, dealers were disposed to follow a 
free selling policy. Market at close was 
steady. Medium and undergrades quiet 
and ‘steady. Car market in steady posi- 
tion with demand limited. 

Wholesale prices of fresh creamery 
butter at New York were: 92 score, 4242 
cents; 91 score, 42 cents; 90 score, 41 
cents. . 

Cheese. 

The New York cheese market was 
quiet July 14 at unchanged prices. State 
flats in firm position, with country costs 
relatively high. Wisconsin State flats 
sold at 25 cents, Single Daisies and 
Young Americas quiet and about steady. 

Wholesale prices of No. 1 American 
cheese at New York were: Flats, 24% 
to 25% cents; Single Daisies, 231% to 
24 cents; Young Americas, 24 to 24% 
cents. 





Livestock. 

Chicago receipts were estimated at 
10,000 cattle, 3,000 calves, 30,000 hogs, 
and 9,000 sheep. 
Lights hogs and packing sows sold un- 
evenly 10c to 25c higher, others slow at 
unevenly strong to 15c higher, with the 
close dull and practically no outlet for 
pigs. Best light hogs topped at $10.40, 
with bulk of 170 to 210 lIlbs. at $10.25 to 
$10.35, most 230 to 250 lb. butchers from 
$9.60 to $10.10, and 260 to 320 lb. butch- 
ers largely from $8.85 to $9.60. Packing 
sows bulked at $8.15 to $8.40. Shippers 
bought about 4,500, and approximately 
13,000 were held over for Friday. 
Finished weighty steers lost some of 
their. recent price premium, closing 10 
to 15 cents lower along with the lower 
grades of medium weight, while the bet- 
ter finished medium weights and _ all 
grades of light slaughter steers and 
yearlings held steady. Best medium 
weights sold at $14.25, heavies topping 
at $14.15 with no strictly choice strong 
weights offered. Choice 995-4b. yearlings 
reached $13.65 with odd lots scaling 1,100 
lbs. up to $14.50. Bulk of entire slaugh- 
ter steer supply sold from around $11.50 
to $13.50. Bulls declined 10 to 15 cents 
and the better grades of fat cows weak- 
ened. 
Fat native lambs held steady but range 
lambs selling for slaughter were mostly 
25 cents lower. Bulk of good natives 
sold at $13.75 to $14, lightly sorted with 
culls mostly from $9.50 to $10, choice 
Idahos sorted 30 per cent reached $14.60 
tg packers with a deck to city butchers 
at $14.70. Sheep were steady with most 
fat ewes at $6 to $7, latter price top. 
Feeding lamb values were sustained with 
bulk down to $13.50. Thursday’s closing 


Kansas City 
$10.50@$14.00 
10.00@ 13.00 
oa 11.00 
8.50@ 11.75 
6.25@ 9.25 


11.00@ 13.00 


Chicago 
$11.25@$14.50 
10.75@ 14.00 
e 50@ 11,75 
-50@) 12.25 
87 T5@ 9.50 
13.00@ 14.50 
8.25@ 9.50 
8.50 


8.25@ 
5.75@ 


10.00 
8.50 


8.70@ 
9.40@ 
9.60@ 
9.25@ 
7.50@ 8.50 

8.85@ 9.75 9.50@ 


9.60 
10.35 
10.40 
10.25 


| 





Foreign Markets 


Favorable Market 
Conditions Forecast 
For Wheat Growers 


Improved Economic Situa- 
tion in Europe Aiding Ex- 
ports, Says Department 


of Agriculture. 
\ : atm, 
Wheat growers of the United States 
will meet as favorable a world market 


this season as last, the Department. of 


Agriculture has concluded as a result of 
a consideration of foreign demand, crop 
prospects, and stocks remaining on hand 
early in July. The Department says the 
improved economic condition of Euro- 
pean countries, which have been buying 
the surplus grain of last year’s crop in 
the United States, Canada, Argentina 
and Australia, is likely to aid in sustain- 
ing the demand. 

Production in European countries is 
estimated as larger than last year, but 
not great enough to make up for an in- 
dicated reduction of 85,000,000 bushels 
in Canada and for prospective decreases 
in the Southern Hemisphere’ resulting’ 
from unfavorable seeding conditions. 

The full text of a statement issued 
July 14 by the Department follows: 

As favorable a wheat market situation 
for farmers this season as a year ago 
is Seen by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, notwithstanding the increase in 
stocks on hand July 1 and the larger 
crop forecast for this year. 

Export Records Broken. 

Last year’s good harvest in the United 
States placed this country upon an ex- 
port basis for practically all classes of 
wheat. There were also large surpluses 


rr 


Wheat 


tions of royalty in oil and gas leases 
where the daily production per well per 
day is 10 barrels or less averaged over 
the leasehold as a whole for a continuous 
period of at least three month next 
preceding the date of application for re- 
duction will be handled in the following 
manner: 

i. Applications for reduction of 
royalty shall be filed in duplicate in the 
United States land office of the district 
in which the land is situated. The Reg- 
ister will immediately transmit the orig- 
inal thereof to the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office by special letter and 
the duplicate to the Supervisor of Oil 
and Gas Operations of the Geological 
Survey having jurisdiction in the dis- 
trict. 


Complete Data Required. 
Applications for reduction of roy- 
alty will be received for an entire lease- 
hold or on any part of the area thereof 
segregated for computation of royalties 
by the terms of the lease, by advertise- 


2 


ment, bidding, and award though included 


in the same lease with other lands, or 
by approved assignment. ° All holders of 
record of the tract must join in the appli- 


cation for reduction of royalty, and the | 


supporting showing must be complete 
for the entire tract involved. 

3. Upon receipt of the duplicate copy, 
the Supervisor of Oil and Gas Opera- 
tions, Geological Survey, will make in- 
vestigation of the matters set forth by 
the applicant and will make prompt re- 
port of his findings to the Director of 
the Geological Survey. The report of 
the Supervisor shall cover particularly 
the productivity of the wells on the area 
involved and the extent of the efforts 
being made by the lessee toward eco- 
nomical and efficient operation; the abil- 
ity of the lessee to operate the wells at 


| a profit after paying reasonable lifting 


| honestly and wisely 


from Canada, Argentina and Australia | 


to be placed upon the world markets, 


and world shipments during the last crop | 


year were the largest on record. The 
continued active demand from Europe 
throughout the season, however, readily 
absorbed these heavy shipments at rela- 
tively steady prices and prevented any 
material accumulation at the ports. 
While world shipments have decreased 
recently the delayed crops in Europe, 
together with the limited stocks, will 
make it necessary to import considerably 
more wheat before new crops are avail- 
able. 

Allowing for a prospective carryover 
in the United States of around 85,000,- 
000 bushels, exclusive of commercial mill 
stocks, and for carryovers in other large 
exporting countries equal to last season, 
stocks of old wheat remaining for ex- 
port from these countries and on ocean 
passage on July 1 were about 60,000,000 
bushels greater than on July 1, 1926. 

According to the July 1 official esti- 
mate, the domestic winter wheat crop 
will be nearly 70,000,000 bushels larger. 
Present indications are’ for some increase 
in European and North African crops. 


These increases, however, do not appear | 


to be great enough to make up for the 
indicated reduction of 85,000,000 bushels 
in Canada and for prospective decreases 
in the Southern Hemisphere resulting 
from unfavorable seeding conditions. 


Market Factors Noted. 

Strengthening factors in the market 
situation for the current season are the 
possibility of smaller surpluses avail- 
able for export from other large export- 
ing countries and continued active de- 
mand from Europe, resulting from im- 
proved economic conditions and only 
about an average production. There is 
likely to be, however, considerable va- 
riation in the markets for the different 
classes of wheat. The prospective re- 
duction in the soft winter wheat crop 
for the current season suggests a pro- 
duction about equal to domestic require- 
ments. 

Unless the Canadian prospects greatly 
improve, spring wheat producers will 
have less competition from Canadian 
wheat in the world markets. The rela- 
tively high prices received by producers 
of durum wheat last season were-largely 
due to the smaller crops in the compet- 
ing countries of North Africa and south- 
ern Europe, and while some increase is 
probable in the production during the 
current season it does not seem likely 
that competition will be materially in- 
creased. 

Producers in the Pacific Northwest 
are harvesting a large crop. While the 
markets in that territory will be domi- 


a reasonable interest on capital 
invested, and the 
Government royalty; and shall include 
recommendations as to action to be taken 
in the public interest. 

4. The application for reduction of 
royalty must contain the following in- 
formation: 

(e) Serial number 
district. 

(b) Name and address of each holder 
of the record or legal title. 

(c) Name and address of operators or 
sublessees, if any. 

Must Describe Land. 

(d) Description by legal subdivision 
of land for which application is filed. 

(e) Plat showing location, field num- 
ber, and status of each well that has 
been drilled. 

(f) A tabulated statement showing for 
each month of a period of not less than 
six months next prior to the date of filing 
of application: 

(1) The aggregate amount of oil sub- 
ject to royalty in conformity with the 
provisions of Sec. 3 of the operating 
regulations; 

(2) the Number of wells counted as 
producing in accordance with said sec- 
tion of the operating regulations; and 

(3) the average production per well 
per day as determined from oil subject 
to royalty and count of producing wells. 


cosis, 


of lease and land 
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The Oriental street 
lighting standard 
of Chinatown, San 
Francisco. 
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Washington, D.C, 
standards follow 
government archi- 
tecture. 


Saratoga, N. Y., 
uses a Georgian 


Colonial design. 
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Wheat Acreage in Twenty Foreign Countries 
Of Northern Hemisphere Same as Last Year 


Decrease of 1.2 Per Cent Over 1 926 in Area Sown to 
Rye Reported From 14 European Countries. 


Acreage sown to wheat in 20 foreign 
countries of the Northern Hemisphere 
this year is practically the same as that 


reported for the same period last year, 
a decrease of only 0.3 per cent being 
noted in reports received, according to an 


estimate just announced by the Bureau | 


of Agricultural Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Including the estimates for United 
States the total . acreage reported 
amounts to 155,613,000 acres compared 
with 153,918 acres last year. 

A decrease of 1.2 per cent below the 


Wheat, 


‘ 


rye, barley and oats; 


Average 
1909-13 
1,000 
acres 
WHEAT 
Canada, winter only 
United States 
Europe, 14 coun. 
Africa, 3 coun. 
Asia, 2 coun. 





47,097 
60,005 
6,531 


Total, 
Ukraine 
Total above and Ukraine 
Estimated world to excluding 

Russia and China 


21 coun. 





RYE 
Canada 
United States 
Europe, 14 coun. 


117 
2,236 
35,798 
38,151 
9,253 


Total, 16 coun. 

Ukraine 

Estimated world total excluding 
Russia and China 48,300 
BARLEY 

United States 

13 foreign coun. 


7,680 
18,487 


acreage 


Average 


area planted in rye last year is reported 
for 1927 by 14 European countries. It 
is estimated that the rye acreage in 
these countries this year totals 31,063,000 
acres. 


The estimated acreage sown to barley 
in 14 world producing countries, includ- 
ing the United States, is reported by 
the Bureau to total 26,841,000 acres, 
while that sown to oats in 12 leading 
countries totals 58,908,000 acres. 

The full text of the table issued by 
the Bureau, showing the estimated acre- 
age for the four grain crops, follows: 


in thousands of acres: 
Pet. 
1927 is 
1927 of 1926 
1,000 Pet. 
acres 


1921-25 
1,000 
acres 


1925 
1,000 
acres 


1926 
1,000 
acres 


800 
58,092 
55,438 

7,063 
30,628 


880 
56,554 
56,559 

8,258 
31,667 


17 
58,498 
57,185 

7,142 
32,071 


81.5 
103.4 
101.1 

86.5 
101.3 
101.1 
124.8 


a 


ou 


Nash 
aonmonw- 

ooo oro 
co & CO 


~) 


153,918 
7,612 


152,021 
5,315 
157,334 


150,864 
6,189 
157,053 


155,613 


997 


227, 


225,900 300 


1,428 
4,899 
29,965 
36,292 
12,130 


3,860 
31,063 


35,501 
12,593 


8,099 
19,462 





Total, 14 coun. 26,167 

Estimated world total excluding 
Russia and China 65,000 
OATS 

United States 

11 foreign coun. 


7,357 
19008 


Total, 12 coun. 

Estimated world total excluding 
Russia and China 

Total above and Ukraine ..... 


102,000 
47,404 


54,961 . 


27,561 


64,000 67,000 


42,850 
15,511 


44,380 
15,993 
58,361 60611 60,296 
112,000 
49,311 


113,000 
49,815 


110,000 


48,422 48,095 


ee 


(g) A detailed statement of expenses 
and costs of operating the wells, and all 
facts tending to show whether the wells 
can be successfully operated upon the 


royalty fixed in the lease and whether 
the operator is in good faith doing 
everything that may be reasonably ex- 
pected in econmic operation. This state- 
ment should include full information as 


A LILY, 


to whether, and if so what, royalties 
are paid to others than the United 
States, efforts made to reduce them, 
and agreement of the holders of the 
lease and of royalty holders to a per- 


manent reduction of all other royalties 

! from the lease hold to an aggregate not 
in excess of one-half the Government 
royalty. 
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Bronx River Park- 
way, New York, 
uses the rustic pole. 
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Erie Boulevard, 
Schenectady, sews 
the example for 
classic standards. 


0 lilies adorn 
sf Lag City’s 


(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded Sven above quotations.) 


)surplus of butter is in part due to the € ep. 


expansion in the demand for milk. 


nated by world conditions the situation 
may be strengthened toward the latter 


For many years we have been im- 
porting more cheese than we export. 
The imports 6f -cheese, however, are 
largely of foreign varieties not made ex- 
tensively or in sufficient quantities to 
meet special demands within this coun- 
try. The domestic manufacture of the 
Swiss type of cheese, for example, re- 
ceived a great stimulus during and im- 
mediately after the war by-the elimina- 
tion for a time, and the slow recovery, 
of supplies from Switzerland. This sit- 
uation, however, also encouraged the de- 
velopment of production in other coun- 
tries. Finland has become an important 
producer of this type of cheese. In 
1925, about one-half of the Swiss cheese 
consumed in the United-States was pro- 
duced here. Cheese production in the 
United States in all forms, however, has 
to compete on the one hand with butter 
and milk production, and on the other 
hand with the foreign production. Cana- 
dian production, being near at hand, may 
be readily diverted to the United States 
whenever competition from New Zga- 
land, the Netherlands and other impor- 
tant producing countries in the Euro- 
pean markets depresses prices to a low 
point. 

In supplying our domestic markets 
with butter, we are nearly self-sufficient, 
The margin is so close that our butter 
market is subject to shifts from time to 
time from a domestic to a foreign price 
basis. At times our prices are almost 
entirely governed by variation in home 
supplies, while periodically they are af- 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: 
lbs. down) 

All weights (cull and samnmene) 

Ewes, common to choice. 


Meat. 


Dresed veal and mutton held recent 
price upturns with some sales of veal 
showing a further advance of $1 on 
the New York wholesale merket for 
fresh Western dressed meats. Other 
classes showed a tendency to react mod- 
erately from advances scored during the 
past week. Demand for steer beef and 
with supply normal the market was 
steady to 50c lower. . Cow beef held 
about steady on a light supply. Kosher 

tse alll Se ete 

fected by imports from foreign coun- 
tries. In the season of heaviest produc- 
tion, normally our prices are so low as 
not to attract foreign supplies over the 
tariff wall, but as the season of low pro- 
duction approaches prices rise, and in 
the mid-winter season when production 
is lowest, prices are generally high 
enough to attract foreign butter. Con- 
sequently we are subjected-to a sea- 
sonal importation of butter which tends 
to, take the peak off of our prices, and 
to reduce the attractiveness of attempt- 
ing to store large quantities from the 
heavy production season for sale in the 
low production season. 

We have faced this situation now 
several years, in a period of great in- 
dustrial prosperity. If and whenever 
we have a year of depression with re- 
duced urban purchasing power, it is pos- 


for 


Lambs, good and choice (84 


13.50@ 14.65 
8.25@ 12.25 


4.75@ 6.40 


13.50@ 14.75 
9.00@ 12.50 
5.00@ 7.00 

11.50@ 13.65 


chucks and plates weré in fairly liberal 
supply and with demand limited the 
market was largely $1 to $1.50 lower, 
prices ranging largely from $11.50 to 
$16.. Hinds and ribs from Koshered cat- 
tle were about steady, ranging mostly 
from $25 to $30, some choice at $31 to 
$32. The lamb market was steady to 
$1 lower with supply normal and de- 
mand slow. Trade in pork cuts was 
somewhat uneven with some sales $1 
lower, and demand only fair. 


sible that our domestic demand would fall 


so low that our own production would, 


be absorbed only at relatively low prices 
without any imports. 
To summarize, the United States is 
not producing dairy products, except in 
concentrated milk sufficient for dgmestic 
needs, and present tendencies are for 
demand to increase as rapidly, if not 
more rapidly, than production. On the 
other~hand, there is a tendency for for- 
eign prouction to increase more rapidly 
than demand, consequently producers in 
the United States are facing increased 
foreign competition and importation of 
greater quanties of dairy products. Ef- 
| fective organization in directing produc- 
| tion and distribution of dairy products, 
| including the development of markets, 
is necessary to maintain the industry in 
a satisfactory economic position, 
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part of the year should unfavorable con- | 


ditions result in a reduction in the Aus- 
tralian harvest. 


Procedure Outlined 


ToC ut Oil Royalties | 


Rates May Be Reduced by 
Government as Produc- 
tion Decreases. 


Regulations governing applications 
for reduction of Government royalty in 
oil and gas leases have been made pub- 
lic by the General Land Office, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

The full text of the regulation follows: 

In accordance with , authority 
ferred upon the Secretary of the Interior 
by Section 17 of the act of February 
25, 1920 (41 Stat., 437), which provides 
that: 

“Whenever the average daily produc- 
tion of any oil well shall not exceed 10 
barrels per day, the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized to reduce the royalty 
on future productions when in his judg- 
ment the wells can not be successfully 
operated upon the royalty fixed in the 
lease. The provisions of this paragraph 
shall apply to all oil and gas leases made 
under this act,” applications for redue- 
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General Electric illuminating 
efigineers have shown many 
cities and towns how their 
charm may be symbolized in 
aftistic lighting systems. For 
full information about better, 
safer, cleaner cities address 
the Street Lighting Depart- 
ment, General Electric Com- 
pnany, Schenectady, N. Y. 
A wealth of up-to-the-minute 
street lighting data is yours 
for the asking. 


(1 LONG the streets “of San 

““” Francisco’s Chinatown are 
shops that give it atmosphere 
and individuality. And SanFran- 
cisco has helped to preserve that 
atmosphere with ornamental 
standards for street lighting that 
harmonize with the shops and 
with Chinese tradition. 


In the capital city of Utah, the 
graceful lines of the sego lily have 
been incorporated in a street 
lighting standard, a grateful trib- 
ute to the plant that nourished 
the founders of Salt Lake City. 


In Washington, the classicali 
design of the lighting poles hare 
monizes with the architecture of 
the government buildings. And 
in the famous Bronx River Park. 
way near New York plain rustic 
poles covered with bark support 
the lights. 


The benefits of modern lighting 
systems are manifold. They 
enhance the character of streets 
and boulevards by day, and after 
nightfall their friendly brilliance 
attracts 
crime, safeguards traffic, and in- 
creases property values generally, 


business, diminishes 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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€.&E.1. Authorized |Financial Plans Detailed 


To Acquire Railroad 
In Chicago Heights 


Purchase of Capital Stock of 
Terminal Transfer Rail- 
road Based on Fulfillment 

of Eight Conditions. 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail- 
way has just been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to ac- 
quire control of the Chicago Heights 
Terminal Transfer Railroad by purchase 
of its capital stock. The authorization 
was given subject to eight different con- 
ditions. 

The order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was made public in its re- 
port on Finance Docket No. 6175. Com- 
missioner Eastman dissented from the 
majority report of the Commission. 

The full text of the report and order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
follows: 

No exceptions were filed to the report 
proposed by the examiner. 

The Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail- 
way Company, a carrier by railroad sub- 
ject to the interstate commerce act, on 
March 7, 1927, filed an application under 
.paragraph (2) of section 5 of the act 
for an order authorizing it to acquire 
control of the Chicago Heights Terminal 
Transfer Railroad Company, also a car- 
rier by railroad subject to the act, here- 
jnafter called the Terminal, by purchase 
of the entire capital stock of that com- 
pany. 

No representations have been made by 
State authorities. A hearing was had 
at which intervening petitions were filed 


by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- | 


pany and the Baltimore & Ohio Chi- 
cago Terminal Railroad Company, the 
Elgin, Joilet & Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, the receivers of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway Company, 
the Manufacturers’ Association of Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill., the National Brick 
Company, and the Haffner Thrall Car 
Company. No appearance was entered 
at the hearing in behalf of the last- 
named company. 

The applicant’s system lines extend 
from Chicago, IIl., southerly and south- 
westerly to Evansville, Ind., and Joppa, 
Ill, on the Ohio River, and to St. Louis, 
Mo., and Thebes, IIl., on the Mississippi 
River. This system comprises 945.13 
miles of main track, of which 245.33 
miles are operated under trackage 
rights. ; 

The applicant’s main terminal yard in 
the Chicago district is at Dolton, about 
8 miles north of Chicago Heights. Its 
owned line ends at the north end of 
this yard where connection is made with 
the Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad, 
over which the applicant operates to 
that company’s Chicago terminal, 16.99 
miles, having all the rights of use of - 
an owning company. 

About 27 miles south of that terminal 
the applicant’s railroad passes through 
Chicago Heights, an important indus- 
trial center with more than 20,000 in- 
habitants and 84 industries, of which 82 
are served exclusively by the Terminal. 


The Terminal owns and operates a 
switching and terminal railway which 
includes 6.69 miles of main track and 
16.24 miles of side, yard, and industry 
tracks, all in or near Chicago Heights. 
Its line connects with the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, the Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern, and Michigan Central railroads, 
and with the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago 
Terminal Railroad, a subsidiary line of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, 
over which the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway also operates through 
Chicago Heights. ‘ 

The Terminal performs a switching 
service between the industries and these 
railways, and also between the several 

- industries on its own line. Its equip- 
ment consists of five locomotives and 
one work car. In 1925 and 1926 it han- 
dled about 50,000 loaded cars a year be- 
tween the industries and connecting 
lines. aes 

The testimony is that the service 1s 
good, that it has given rise to no com- 
plaints, and that the Terminal is im- 
partial between its connections. Until 
1922, its service was carried on under 
operating contracts by the terms of 
which the cost of service was divided 
between the connecting railroads in pro- 
portion to the number of cars each rail- 
road delivered to the Terminal for 
spotting. 

For traffic handled to and from con- 
nections. the Terminal receives $6.00 a 
car on intrastate and $7.50 a car on In- 
terstate movement. ‘Its charges have 
always been absorbed in the through 
rates. 

Since the organization of the Termi- 
nal all of its capital stock, consisting 
of 5,000 shares of the par value of $100 
each, has been owned by the Chicago 
Heights Land Association, an unincor- 
porated joint stock association, which 


was formed about 1893 to develop a | 


large tract of land into an industrial 
city as a real estate speculation. About 


1900, the construction of the railroad | 


was commenced as a means to that end. 

On February 21, 1927, the applicant 
entered into a contract to purchase 
from the Land Association the entire 
capital stock of the Terminal for $1,- 
187,500, subject to our approval and 
authorization. The contract provides 
that the Land Association shall dis- 
charge or assume all litigation, encum- 


brances, and obligations of the Terminal | 


up to the time the stock certificates are 
transferred, except its funded debt and 
certain outstanding contracts, and shall 
convey, or cause-to be conveyed, to the 
Terminal a suitable right of way over 
which its tracks, may be extended to 
reach certain tracts of land east of the 
present industrial development of Chi- 
eago Heights. 
To be continued in the issue of 
July 16. 
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| Mergers 


Control of 


Exchange of Stock 
Proposed as Basis 


New Company Would Give 
Share for Each Share of 
Older Companies. 


Economic advantages expected to 
result from the proposed unification 
of control of the Great Northern and 

. Northern Pacific railroads are set 

forth in a statement filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by 
the Great Northern Pacific Railway, 
which asks for authority to take over 
the other companies. Publication of 
extracts from the statement was be- 
gun in the issue of July 13 and con- 
tinued in the issue of July 14. They 
are concluded as follows: 

There is at present no point of inter- 
change with any lines of the new com- 
pany, since the new company is not at 
present operating. If and when the new 
company shall be authorized to and shall 
acquire control by lease of the lines of 
the Spokane Company, pursuant to the 
Spokane Application filed contempo- 
raneously herewith, the points of inter- 
change between the lines of the new 
company and those of the Northern Com- 
panies will be as follows: 

With Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, Spokane, Pasco and Vancouver, 
Wash.; Portland and Willbridge, Oreg. 

With Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany, Hillyard, Spokane and Vancouver, 
Wash.; Portland and Willbridge, Oreg. 

The lines of the Northern Companies 
do not parallel or compete with any line 
of the new company, since the new com- 
pany is not at present in operation. Nor 
does the line of the Spokane Company, 
which the new company proposes to ac- 
quire by lease, parallel or compete with 
any line of Great Northern Railway 
Company. 

A line of Northern Pacific Railway 
Company, as well as the main line of 
the Spokane Company proposed to be 
leased by the new company, extends from 
Spokane to Pasco, Wash., a distance of 
146 miles, but this territory is sparsely 
settled and very little local traffic orig- 
inates in it.. The proposed line of the 
new company and that of Northern 
Pacific Railway Company, therefore, are 
not competitive in a substantial sense. 

The line of the Spokane Company pro- 
posed to be acquired by the new com- 
pany has much easier grades between 
Spokane and Pasco than the line of 
Northern Pacific Railway Company be- 
tween those points, and on that account 
the Northern Pacific Company has for 
many years operated its own trains over 
the line of the Spokane Company. 

Additional competition between Spo- 
kane and Portland, Oregon, is afforded 
by a line of Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Company, controlled 
by Union Pacific Railroad Company, 
which is nine miles shorter than that of 
the Spokane Company proposed to be 
acquired by the new company and is in 
close proximity thereto and to the line 
of Northern Pacific Railway Company 
between Pasco and Spokane, although 
Union Pacific Railroad Company’s said 
controlled line does not pass through 
Pasco. ; i 

There has been no decision holding 
either the line of the Great Northern 
or the line of the Northern Pacific to be 
a competing line with the line of the 
Spokane Company proposed to be ac- 
quired and operated by the new com- 
pany. 


Competitive Status 
Of Northern Railways 

The lines of the Northern Companies 
may be viewed as competing lines in 
the sense that the principal eastern 
termini of both companies are at St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Duiuth, Minne- 
sota, and Superior, Wisconsin, and the 
principal western termini of both com- 
panies are at Spokane, Seattle and Ta- 
coma, Washington, and Portland, Ore- 
gon, and that other commuities are com- 
mon points of both companies. There 
is, however, as shown above, effective 
competition with other systems through- 
out the territory served by the Northern 
Companies’ line and such competition 
will continue unimpaired if the pro- 
posed unification is effected. 

The lines of the Northern Companies 
were held in United States v. Northern 
Securities Co. et al., 120 Fed. 721 (1903); 
same case on appeal, Northern Securi- 
ties Company vy. United States, 193 U. 
S. 197 (1904), to be competing lines in 
the sense that their combination through 
common stock ownership was held to be 
prohibited by the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act. The lines of the Northern Com- 


panies were also held to be parallel or | 


competitive in Pearsall v. Great North- 
ern Ry. Co., 73 Fed. 983 (1895); same 
case on appeal, Pearsall v. Great North- 
ern Railway Company, 161 U. S. 646 
(1896), within the meaning of the Min- 
nesota statutes of March 9, 1874, and 
March 3, 1881, prohibiting any combina- 
tion of parallel or competing lines. 

All of the decisions above referred to 
involved facts existing, and were ren- 
dered, prior to the passage of the Trans- 
polrtation Act, 1920, and particularly 
paragraph (8) of Section 5 of the In- 


terstate Commerce Act as amended by | 


said Transportation Act. There have 
been ro other decisions either of the 
courts or of regulatory bodies, holding 
any of the lines involved in this appli- 
cation to be competing lines. 

In so far as the proposed acquisition 
of control is to be effected through the 
acquisition by the new company of stock 
of the Northern Companies, the consid- 
eration for such acquisition is that the 
new company will issue one share of its 
for each share of capital stock of the 
common capital stock, without par value, 
Northern Companies, delivered to it as 








$$ $$ 


set forth in detail in the Plan and De- 
posit Agreement. 

The market values of 
the Northern Companies respectively 
as shown by sales thereof in recent 
months upon the New York Stock Ex- 
change, are shown in this table. (The 
table is printed at the bottom of the 
page). : 

The figures for total shares in sales 
and the high and low prices upon the 
New York Stock Exchange for stocks of 
the Northern Companies are those pub- 
lished in the Bank and Quotation Sec- 
tion of the Monthly Supplement of The 
Commercial & Financial Chronicle. Since 
no figures were available for average 
prices by months, an average of the high 
and low prices is given. . 


stocks of 


Share Issue Program 
For New Company 


The certificate of incorporation of the 
new company provides in Article Fourth 
thereof that the total number of shares 
of capital stock of the new company 
initially authorized is 10 shares, which 
shall be common stock of one class and 
shall be without par value and that the 
number of shares with which the new 
company will commence business is 10. 
Said 10 shares have bee duly sub- 
scribed by the incorporator: of the new 
company, the considerations fixed there- 


for by the Board of Directors of the | 


new company, to wit, five shares of 
Capital Stock of Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company and five shares of Pre- 
ferred Stock of Great Northern Rail- 


way Company, have been duly paid in | 


and delivered and are now held in the 
new company’s treasury, and the new 
company’s officers have been duly au- 
thorized by resolutions of the Board of 
Directors of the new company and of 
its incorporations and subscribers to its 
said capital stock, to issue certificates 
for said 10 shares, as and when the 
new company shall be thereunto au- 
thorized by the Commission, to and in 
the names of said incorporators and sub- 
scribers or their nominees. An appli- 
cation by the new company for author- 
ity to issue said 10 shares of common 
stock is filed contemporaneously here- 
with. 

By resolutions’ duly adopted by the 
incorporators and subscribers to the 
capital stock of the new company it has 
been duly determined to increase the 
authorized capital stock of the new 
company so that such authorized capital 
stock shall consist of 5,000,000 shares 
of common stock, all of one class, with- 
out par value, the additional shares to be 
in all respects of like character with the 
10 shares initially authorized as above 
stated. 

The new company proposes, subject 
to the approval of the commission, to 
issue certificates, in definitive form or 
in temporary form exchangeable for 
definite certificates when prepared, rep- 
resenting 4,970,976 of said additional 
shares, or so many thereof as may be 
necessary, from time to time in ex- 
change for, and against the transfer 
and delivery of the new company of, 
certificates, duly endorsed in blank, rep- 
resenting shares of the capital stock of 
the Northern Companies now outstand- 
ing, or which either of the Northern 
Companies may hereafter issue pursuant 
to existing obligations, in-shares of the 
par value of $100 each, or in scrip rep- 
resenting rights for fractions of such 
shares, in the following aggregate 
amounts: 

Northern Pacific Railway Company, 
capital stock, 2,479,995 shares. 

Great Northern Railway Company, 
preferred stock, 2,490,981 shares. 

All as more fully set forth 
and in furtherance of the pur- 
pose of, a Plan and _ Deposit Agree- 
ment for the unification of the North- 
ern Companies, dated February 7, 
1927, and made a part hereof by refer- 
ence thereto, to the end that the new 
company, through such acquisition of at 
least a majority of the capital stock 
of each of the Northern Companies, 
may control said companies and their 
properties to the extent practicable by 
virtue of such majority stock ownership. 

Said plan and deposit agreement also 
contemplates that the new company shall 
acquire control of the Northern Com- 
panies through leases of their respective 
Peoperties to the new company, as set 
forth in Part One of this application. 

This Part Two of this application is 
therefor made pursuant to Section 20a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, to procure an order pursuant 
to said Section, and to any other ap- 
plicable provisions of said Act, 

(a) Authorizing the new company to 
issue not exceeding 4,970,976 shares of 
its common capital stock, without par 


in, 


Northern Pacific Railway 
Month 


1926 
June 
July 


Shares 

73,900 

47,700 
PA foletcaccesess QURGG0 
September 
October 
November 
December 
1927 
January 
February 


153,600 
187,600 
93,200 
63,700 
82,400 





Total Sales, 


Line Extensions 


in Application to Acquire 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern 


Unification Described 
As Aid to Northwest 


Rearrangement of Operating 
Properties Expected to Lead 
to Economies. 
value, represented by certificates in de- 


finitive form, or in temporary form ex- 
changeable for definitive form, in ex- 


| change for shares .of the capital stock 


of the Northern Companies respectively, 
transferred and delivered to it, at the 
rate of one share of stock of the new 
company for each share o stock of either 
Northern Company so transferred and 
delivered to it; and 

(b) Authorizing the new company to 
assume liability in respect of securities 
to the extent that any assumption of 
such liability within the meaning of 
Section 20a of the Interstate Commerce 
Ac is involved in the terms of the pro- 
posed indentures of lease. 

To show that the proposed issue of 
said shares of its capital stock, and 
the proposed assumption of liability if 
any, respectively, are for a lawful ob- 
ject within its corporate purposes and 
compatible with the public interest 
which is necessary or appropriate for 
or consistent with the proper perform- 
ance by the new company of service to 
the public as a common carrier and 
which will not impair its ability to per- 
form that service, the new company 
states that such issue of stock and the 
making of the proposed leases, pursuant 
to which said assumption of liability, if 
any, is to be undertaken, are respectively 
proposed as steps in the carrying out 
of the plan for the unification of control 
and operation .of the Northern Com- 
panies and of their properties, as_ set 
forth in the Plan and Deposit Agree- 
ment, dated February 1, 1927; that the 
making of said leases and the acquisition 
of such stock control are respectively 
objects and purposes _ specifically pro- 
vided for in the certificate of incorpora- 
tion of the new company and that the 
new company is also duly empowered by 
its certificate of incorporation to assume 
in connection with said proposed leases 
any liability in respect of securities in- 
volved in the terms of the proposed 
leases ;that the proposed assumption of 
liability, if any, involved in said Ipases, 
is appropriate for the protection of the 
holders of said securities, since, under the 
provistons of said leases, the new com- 
pany will have possession and control of, 
and will receive the revenues from, the 
Northern Companies’ properties. Such 
assumption as there may be by the new 
company of liability in respect of said 
securities, as part of its obligations un- 
der said leases, is well within the es- 
tablished earning power of the Northern 
Companies’ properties and such assump- 
tion will therefore be consistent with 
the proper performance by the new com- 
pany of service to the public as a com- 
mon carrier and will not impair its 
ability to perform that service, 

As to the reasons and justification, in 
the public interest, for the proposed is- 
suance of capital stock, and assumption 
of liability, if any, the new company re- 
fers to the matters adduced in support 
of its proposed acquisition of control 
of the Northern Companies and of their 
properties through lease and stock own- 
ership set forth at length in subdivision 
A (c) of Part One of this application. 


“(b) To show that the proposed issue 
of said stock, and the proposed assump- 
tion of liability, if any, are reasonably 
necessary and appropriate for the pur- 
poses aforesaid the new company relies 
upon the facts above stated and referred 
to in the preceding subdivision of this 
application.” 

Said shares of stock are to be issued 
solely in exchange, on the basis herein- 
above stated, for shares of the outstand- 
ing stock of the Northern Companies at 
the rate of one share of stock of the new 
company for each share of stock of either 
of the Northern Companies transferred 
and delivered to the new company. 


Said stock is to be issued by the new 
company, either directly to the several 
stockholders of the Northern Companies 
or to said stockholders through the in- 
strumentality of the Deposit Committee 
and the several depositaries designated 
and provided for in the Plan and De- 
posit Agreement. There are no con- 
tracts, underwritings or other arrange- 
ments made or proposed to be made in 
connection with the issue of said stock, 
other than as set forth in said Plan and 
Deposit Agreement. 


Company Capital Stock. 
Market Prices 

High Low 

74% 
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Great Northern Railway Company Preferred Stock. 


Total Sales, 


Shares 
65,700 


September 
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Rate Decisions 


Decisions on Rates 


By The 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
July by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are summarized as follows: 

No. 17296. Hyman-Michaels Com- 
pany v. Director General, as Agent, the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 
Louis Railway Company et al. Decided 
June 27, 1927. Charges collected on 
one carload of wrought-iron scrap from 
Etowah, Tenn., to Cleves, Ohio, found 
inapplicable in part. Reparation 
awarded. 

No. 18505. West Florida Lumber 
Company v. Georgia, Florida & Alabama 
Railway Company et al. Decided June 
28, 1927. Charges on saw mill ma- 
chinery, in carloads, from Darnell, La., 


to Carrabelle, Fla., found inapplicable. 
Reparation awarded. 


No. 18325. Kinnison Brothers v. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Company, Director General, as Agent, 
et al. Decided June 27, 1927. Carload 
rate charged on a shipment of one boiler 
and parts, from Kewanee, Iil., to 
Wichita Falls, Tex., found applicable. 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. 18574. Hostler Coal & Lumber 
Company, Inc. v. Pere Marquette Rail- 
way Company, et al. Decided June 27, 
1927. Rate on anthracite coal, in car- 
loads, from Avoca, Carbondale, Oly- 
phant, and Parsons, Pa., to Fort Snell- 
ing, Minn., found unreasonable. Waiver 
of undercharges authorized. Complaint 
dismissed. 

No. 18827. Harding Glass Company 
v. Missouri Pacific Railroad Company et 
al. Decided June 27, 1927. Rate charged 
on sand, in carloads, from Pacific, Mo., 
to Fort Smith, Ark., found inapplicable 
on some shipments and unreasonable on 
others moving over the St, Louis-San 
Francisco but applicable and not unrea- 
sonable on shipments moving over the 
Missouri Pacific between those points. 
Reparation awarded. : 


No. 18022. J. G. Curtis Leather Com- 
pany v. Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
et al. Decided June 25, 1927. Rates 
on green salted hides, in carloads, from 
points in Indiana, Missouri, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska and Min- 
nesota to Ludlow, Pa., found not un- 
reasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


Rate Complaints 


Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made public July 14 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are summarized as follows: 


No. 19797. Columbus Packing Co., of 
Columbus, Ohio, v. Atlantic Coast Line 
et al. Requests Commission to order 
establishment of just and reasonable 
rates and regulations for the trausporta- 
tion of fresh meat, packing house prod- 
ucts, or other commodities, in peddler 
cars, from Columbus, Ohio, to destina- 
tions in Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, West Virginia, Vir- 
gania, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia and Ala- 
bama. 


No. 19798.’ Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works, of Chicago, v. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway et al. Seeks rea- 
sonable rates on steel tank material from 
points in the Chicago rate group to 
points in Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 
Claims reparation. 


No. 19799. Middle Creek Coal Co., of 
Charleston, W. Va., et al. v. Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad et al. Ask Commission 
to require establishment of reasonable 
and nondiscriminatory through routes 
and joint rates on bituminous coal from 
mines on the Middle Creek Railroad in 
West Virginia to destinations in other 
States. 

No. 19790. Jacksonville, Fla., Traffic 
Bureau, Inc., and Moore Dry Kiln Com- 
pany v. Texas & Pacific Railway et al. 
Request Commission to prescribe rates 
on dry kiln outfits from Jacksonville to 
points in Southwestern territory and 
Mexican border which do not exceed the 
rates maintained and applied from and 
to the same points on special iron and 
steel articles. 


Valuation Reported 
Of Three Railroads 


Chicago & Western Indiana R. 
R. Is Valued, as of 1918, 
at $55,940,970. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 14 issued its tentative valua- 
tion report finding the final value for 
rate-making purposes of the property 
owned by the Chicago & Western In- 
diana Railroad, as of 1918 to be $55,- 
940,970, while the value of the property 
used by the company, excluding $31,- 
665,970 leased to other railroads in the 
Chicago district, is given as $24,290,000, 
and that of the property wholly owned 
and used is given as $24,275,000. The 
company had a capitalization, accord- 
ing to the report, of $72,743,527.16. 

In a separate report the Commission 
tentatively found the final value for 
rate-making purposes of the property 
used by the Belt Railway of Chicago 
to be $17,640,340, most of which is 
leased from the Chicago & Western In- 
diana. The property owned was given 
a value of $500,000. 

The Commission also issued a tenta- 
tive report as of 1918 finding the final 
value for rate-making purposes of the 
Arkansas & Memphis Railway Bridge 
& Terminal Company to be $4,793,000 


for the property owned and used. 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS UNLY 
PUBLISHED Wirnout CoMMENT 


ARE “PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
sy Tue Unitep States DAty. 


Reserves 


Smaller Holdings of Discounted Bills 


Reported by 


Purchases of Acceptances in 
Also Declined During 


The consolidated statement of condi- 
tign of the Federal Reserve Banks on 
July 13, made public by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, July 14, shows decreases 
for the week of $83,100,000 in bills and 
securities, of $47,800,000 in Federal re- 
serve note circulation, and of $10,900,- 
000 in gold held abroad, and increases of 
$29,900,000 in cash reserves, $14,300,000 
in non-reserve cash, $17,600,000 in mem- 
ber bank reserve deposits, and $10,700,- 
000 in amounts due from foreign banks. 

Holdings of discounted dills declined 
$80,600,000 and of acceptances purchased 
in open market $5,800,000, while hold- 
ings of Government securities increased 
$3,300,000. 

All of the Federal reserve banks re- 
port smaller holdings of discounted bills 
except Atlanta, which shows an increase 
of $2,600,000. The principal reductions 


Federal Reserve Banks 


Open Market Shown to Have 
Week Ended July 13. 


for the week were: Chicago $31,300,000, 
New York and St. Louis $10,300,000 each, 
San Francisco $9,300,000, Boston $6,- 
200,000, and Cleveland $5,900,000. Hold- 
ings of "a bought in the open market 
declined $5,800,000, of Treasury notes 
$6,600,000, and of Treasury certificates 
$2,300,000, while holdings of U. S. bonds 
increased $12,200,000. 

Federal reserve note circulation de- 
clined at all of the Federal reserve banks 
except Cleveland, the principal decreases 
being $21,200,000 reported by the New 
York bank, $9,900,000 by San Francisco, 
$5,000,000 by Boston, and $3,600,00 by 
Chicago. \ 

The full text of the Board’s tabulation 
of the combined resources and liabilities 
of the 12 Federal reserve banks as of 
July 13 and July 6, 1927, and July 14, 
1926, the figures being in thousands of 
dollars, follows: 


The following statement, prepared by the Board, shows the condition of the 
member banks in the central reserve cities of Chicago and New York as of July 13 
and July 6, 1927, and for July 14, 1926, with figures in thousands of dollars: 


Loans and investments—Total 


Loans and discounts—Total 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 


Secured by stocks and bonds 
All other loans and discounts 


Investments—Total ........cccee 6eeee 


U. S. Government securities 
Other bonds, stocks and securities..... 


Reserve balances with F. R. bank 
Cash in vault 


Government deposits 
Due from banks 
Due to banks 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 


All other 


Loans to brokers and dealers (secured by 
and bonds): For own account 


For account of out-of-town banks... 


For account of others.......cccecer 


CHICAGO—45 BANKS— 


Loans and investments—Total..... asia 


Loans and discounts—Total 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 


Secured by stocks and bonds 


All other loans and discounts.........seeeee. 


{nvestments—Total 


ee 


U. S. Government securities....... 


Other bonds, stocks and securities.... 


Reserve balances with F. R. bank...... 
CRU TE OMI 6 Fuk oo cccceds ox . 


Net demand deposits .......... . 
TIMMS GOROMES oid occ ccceses ° 
Government deposits 

Due from banks 

RMR MNE ass to sess eaehseknewecs 
Borrowings from F, R. bank—Total 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations...... 


All other 


RESOURCES: 


Gold with Federal reserve agents ........+.++.$1,683,803 
Gold redemption fund with U. S. Treasury...... 


Gold held exclusively against F. R. notes..... 


Gold settlement fund with F. R. Board 


Total gold reserves 


Total reserves ..... 


Bills discounted: 


Sec. by U. S. Government obligations........ 


Other bills discounted 


Total bills discounted 


U. S. Government securities: 
Bonds lisctocddaceeeees 
PRMNEUEY BOO oe ciccisiornatiwccces 
Certificates of indebtedness .....+.s0 


Total U. S. Government securities......... 


Other securities ....... 
Foreign loans on gold . 


Total! bills and securities Cee eee ee eeeeseeeess 


xold held abroad 


Bank premises 
All other resources 


Total resources Seer ee ereeeeereeesereeeeeees 


LIABILITIES: 


F. R. notes in actual CiTeUIAHON. vcccccecccccies 


Deposits: 


Member’ bank—reserve ACCOUNL. «cceccccecee 
Government POCO Cees eer eseeeeeeeeeeeee® 
Foreign bank ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccedes 
Other deposits POO eee eee ere ese eseeeeeeseens 


Total deposits Coe eee ee eeseeeeeeeeeeseees 
Deferred availability items eee eeeseeseesesoses 
Capital paid in eee ee rereeereseeeeeesceseeese 


Surplus Cem emer ese esos eee eseeseeeeseseeseses 


All other liabilities Sooo ee ereeeeseeseeseneses 


Total liabilities CeCe ee eeeeedeseeesseseseess 


Ratio of total reserves to deposit and F. 
liabilities combiried 


Contingent liability on bills purchased for for- 
eign correspondents ceereseeVocecccocssccoen 


seeeeeee 1,780,174 


eee eeeee 


Gold and gold certificates held by banks......... 


tte ee eer ereeeeeseseeeere 


Reserves other than gold ..cccccccccccccsccece 


Non-reserve Cash o.scccccccccesccsccccccccece 


Che eee reese eeeeseseses 


Bills bought in open market.....ccccccscsececs 


APs eee eeeeseeesetes 


PCa eee ewes eoesaseeseeees 


Due from foreign banks CeCe es eweeeesesseeres 
Uncollected items COP eee ere reee seer ereeeeeees 


SOP ORO e ee eseseeseeeerneserese 


7-13-27 
$6,572,455 


7-6-27 
$6,746,714 


7-14-26 
$6,217,385 
4,672,548 4,848,061 4,395,478 

32,216 
2,099,607 
2,540,725 


seeeses 1,899,907 


33,693 
2,225,814 
2,583,554 


1,903,653 


45,900 
2,060,408 
2,289,170 


1,821,907 


903,804 
918,103 


695,788 
67,065 
5,018,296 
851,050 
25,090 
112,167 
1,083,184 
103,946 


895,894 
1,007,759 


715,975 
60,964 
5,347,713 
1,006,139 
14,632 
110,371 
1,234,100 
85,492 


. ++. 896,104 
seeeeee 1,003,803 


90,295 
1,174,929 


76,450 
27,496 


81,450 
4,042 
stocks 
1,105,949 
1,155,799 
864,579 


932,813 
1,016,148 
652,296 


1,204,315 
863,466 


——__. 


- 8,059,279 


eeeeee 


8,126,327 — 2,601,257 


2,377,777 
748,550 


1,924,965 
676,292 


1,797,882 1,728,367 


_ 
—_— 


1,389,100 1,858,916 


14,016 
632,523 
707,377 


13,295 

696,429 

668,836 679,376 
393,727 


170,278 


408,782 


369,451 


177,636 165,665 


eee eesee 


223,449 
161,450 


231,146 
174,790 
21,759 


203,786 
169,405 
23,167 


1,207,103 
544,417 
7,907 
153,256 
369,996 
6,162 


——. 


ee cetes 1,208,324 
547,958 
9,847 
142,319 
379,985 
26,149 


_ 


1,184,487 
520,230 
5,469 
160,757 
377,410 
10,731 


—_————_ 


eeeeeee 


eeeeces 


4,150 
2,012 


23,125 
3,024 


7,074 
3,657 


’ 
eeeeee 


7-13-27 7-6-27 
$1,606,704 


47,738 


7-14-26 
$1,441,894 
53,209 
1,495,108 
*671,516 
678,992 


*2,845,611 
145,660 


*2,991,271 


40,883 


tts 


1,674,686 
585,410 
752,582 


3,012,678 
158,160 


1,654,442 
598,832 
734,835 

2,988,109 
152,848 


8,170,838 3,140,957 
64,424 
244,133 
182,069 


426,202 


50,131 
301,063 
205,705 


— 


506,768. 


56,889 
254,041 
260,889 


514,930 


193,207 
176,725 

76,832 
124,246 


—_. 


877,803 


199,043 
164,484 

83,482 
126,502 


234,192 
79,239 
251,350 
60,592 


@eteece 
eeovecee 


374,468 391,081 
3,200 
3,199 

1,146,602 

656 
*790,806 
59,818 
16,874 


696,172 

59,146 

14,459 14,261 
—— 


5,112,417 
1,703,289 


POOP e eee eeseseeseses 


5,093,861 
1,751,050 


5,062,911 
1,707,233 
2,315,003 2,297,897 2,242,190 
13,524 
5,532 
27,181 
2,361,240 
677,792 
129,414 
228,775 
11,907 


7,337 
5,836 
80,830 


21,768 
4,403 
18,262 
2,286,618 
709,392 
122,766 
220,310 
16,592 


5,062,911 


2,340,900 
631,825 
129,426 
228,775 

11,885 


5,112,417 5,093,861 


R. note 


78.0% 76.8% 


146,037 


74.9°° 


151,195 54,088 


" 





AUINGMZED StAibMuNisS Ciily 
PustisHeD WITHOUT ComNgnt 


Banking 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut 
& Northern Receiver 


To Curtail Its Debt 


Issue of Certificates and Note 
Authorized to Facilitate 
Compliance With Or- 
der of Court. 


The receiver, John D. Dickson, of the 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern Rail- 
road, has just been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to is- 
sue $2,044,350 of receiver’s certificates 
and one promissory note for $322,000. 

The full text of the report, by Division 
4, dated July 7, follows: 

John D. Dickson, receiver of the Pitts- 
burg, Shawmut & Northern Railroad 
Company, acting as a common carrier 
by railroad engaged in interstate com- 
merce, has duly applied for authority 
under section 20a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to issue $2,044,350 of receiv- 
er’s certificates and a promissory note 
in the sum of $322,000. No objection 
to the granting of the application has 
been presented to us. ; 

By an order of the Supreme Court of 
he State of New York, in Allegany 
County, entered December 15, 1923, and 
by an order of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Western District 
of Pennsylvania, entered December 27, 
1923, in an action entitled Central Trust 
Company of New York v. Pittsburg, 
Shawmut & Northern Railroad Com- 
pany, Shawmut Mining Company, _The 
Kersey Mining Company, and Hamilton 
Trust Company, John D. Dickson was 
appointed receiver'of the properties of 
the Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern 
Railroad Company, and the mortgaged 
properties of the Shawmut Mining Com- 
pany and The Kersey Mining Company. 
These properties have been in receiver- 
ship since 1905. 

Certificates to Be Retired. 

The issue of $2,170,000 of receiver’s 
certificates and a promissory note for 
$339,771.25 was authorized by our 
order of April 18, 1924, 86 I. C. C. 784. 

By an order of the aforesaid court 
in New York, entered June 2, 1927, and 
an order of the aforesaid court in Penn- 
sylvania, entered June 16, 1927, the ap- 
plicant is authorized to retire $1,813,000 
of receiver’s certificates in the hands 
of the public by the payment from funds 
on hand of 5 per cent in cash on each 
certificate and by issuing to the hold- 
ers thereof new certificates in the amount 
of 95 per cent of the par value of each 
certificate outstanding, or $1,722,350; to 
retire the promissory note of $339,771.25 
by the payment of $17,771.25 in cash 
and the issue of a new note in the amount 
of,$322,000; and to issue new certificates 
i She aggregate face amount of $322,000 


-* @o}be pledged as collgteral security for 


he note of $322,000. ; 

The certificates will be in denomina- 
tions of $1,000, $950, $475, and $95, 
will bear interest, evidenced by coupons, 
at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, 
payable semiannually and will mature 
two years after date. The right is re- 
served to pay the wholé or any part 
thereof at par and accrued interest be- 
fore maturity. The priority of the lien 
of the ‘certificates is set forth in Wea- 
ver v. Pacific Improvement Co. et al., 
Smith v. Same, Central Trust Co. of 
New York v. Pittsburgh, Shawmut & 
Northern Railroad Company et al.,- 198 
App. Div. 825 (N. Y.), 191 N. Y. Supl. 
8, 541. : : 

The proposed note will be in the face 
amount of $322,000, payable two years 
from date, with interest at the rate of 
6 per cent per annum, payable semi- 
annually. It is specified in the judicial 
orders mentioned that the lien of the 
note will be on a parity with that of 
the geceiver’s certificates. 

action For Sale Pending. 

As an action is pending in the United 
States District Court for the Western 
District of Pennsylvania for the sale of 
the railroad and mining properties, the 
orders of the aforesaid courts provide 
that in case any order of any court 
authorizes the sale of the properties in 
the possession of the receiver before the 
maturity of said certficates and note, 
they shall become immediately due and 

ble. 
Pathe receiver is an officer of the court 
and is acting under its authority. While 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
July 12, 1927. 
@Made Public July 14, 1927.) - 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts .....- 
Internal-revenuo re- 
ceipts: 
Income tax ..eseeeees 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue ...++- 
Miscellaneous receipts .. 


$1,314,195.71 


826,768.77 


1,004,587.29 
1,454,734.22 


eeeeeeeee 


4,600,285.99 
1,576,300.00 
198,865,398.04 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts. ... 
Balance previous day .. 

Total ...s.sepeeeesss 200,041,984.08 

Expenditures. 
General expenditures .. 
{Interest on public debt. . 
Refunds of receipts ...- 
Panama Canal . 
Dperations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Yivil service retirement 

PANG cecierccccccceers 
nvestment of trust 

funds 2000 covesccces 


$7,428,424.43 
368,519.33 
227,428.08 
29,058.15 


304,433.74 
43,630.08 


eeeeeee eee 


43,097.29 
164,570.38 


Tota] ordinary expen- 
Gitures sicccvccccs 
dther public debt ex- 
penditures 
Zalance today ...s.see- 


8,609,161.48 


1,931,618.35 
189,501,204.20 


Wotal .eccccccccccese 200,041,984.08 
The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of re- 
opts and expenditures for the month 
d for the year, are published each 
Wonday, : 
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Securities 


Reduction in May in Net Operating Income 
Is Returned by Railroads of Class One 


Expenditures Increase at Greater Rate Than Revenues as 
Compared With Same Month Last Year. 


Net railway operating income of Class 
I Railways for May was $85,664,024, as 
compared with $88,129,789 for May, 
1926, according to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s monthly summary 
of railway revenues and expenses. 


For the five months ended with May 
the net railway operating income was 


For month of May: 
Average number of miles operated 
Revenue: - 
Ve | 
WRMNOUEOL £V.0.00 be cee ceureeeeriyes 
MAMENW 6 0'0.6: 6.0 0604 6p 0 00in ob ee set 


Joint facility—Cr. .... 
Joint facility—Dr. .. 
Railway operating revenues 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures 
Maintenance of equipment .......... 


Transportation . 
Miscellaneous operations . 
General 
Transportation for investment—Cr. 
Railway operating expenses 
Net revenue from railway operations 
Railway tax accruals 
Uncollectible railway revenues 
Railway operating income 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance 
Net railway operating income 
Ratio of expenses to revenues( per cent) 
—_——— 
it is within our province to give our 
authority and consent under section 20a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, it is 
not to be understood that by giving such 
authority we pass upon or anywise de- 
termine or affect the nature of the rights 
or liens to be enjoyed under the cer- 
tificates, or the priority of the certifi- 
cates in their relation to other liens. 
We find that the proposed issue of re- 
ceiver’s certificates and a note as afore- 
said (a) is for a lawful object within 
the duly authorized purposes of the re- 
ceiver, and compatible with the public 
interest, which is necessary and appro- 
priate for and consistent with the proper 
performance by him of service to the 
public as a common carrier, and which 
will not impair his ability to perform 
that service, and (b) is reasonably nec- 
essary and appropriate for such pur- 
pose. 
An appropriate order will be entered. 


Instructions Issued 
On Postal Indemnity 


Agreement of Pan American 
Countries on Lost Parcels 
Is Effective. 


Instructions to postmasters through- 
out the country with reference to indem- 
nity in connection with ordinary inter- 
national parcel post packages and regis- 
tered regular mail addressed to certain 
Pan American countries have just been 
issued by the Third Assistant Postmas- 
ter General, R. S. Regar. 

The text of the order follows: 


In a notice dated July 1, 1927, published 
by the Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral (Division of Foreign Mails) in the 
Postal Bulletin of July 2, 1927, it is 
stated that the Republic of Honduras, 
Panama, Paraguay, and Peru would place 
into effect on July 1, 1927, the provisions 
of the Pan American Parcel Post Con- 
vention of Mexico and that on the same 
date the same countries and Spain and 
Uruguay would put into effect the Pan 
American Principal Convention of Mex- 
ico. Particular attention is directed to 
the fact that commencing July 1, 1927, 
the following limits of indemnity pro- 
vided by the Pan American Parcel Post 
Convention of Mexico for parcels lost, 
rifled or damaged, will prevail in con- 
nection with ordinary parcel post pack- 
ages exchanged between the United 
States and .the Republic of Honduras, 
Mexico, Panama, Paraguay, and Peru: 


Actual Value In Amount. 


(a) For actual value in the amount 
claimed of parcels weighing up to and 
including 5 kilograms (11 pounds), 25 
gold francs, or their equivalent in dol- 
lars ($4.82) at the most; and 

(b) For the actual value in the amount 
claimed of parcels weighing in excess of 
5 kilograms up to and including 10 kilo- 
grams (22 pounds), 50 gold francs or 
their equivalent in dollars ($9.65) at the 
most. 

Effective July 1, 1927, indemnity to 
the extent of the actual value of the ar- 
ticle mailed in the amount claimed, but 
not exceeding $3.85 will be payable on 
account of the loss (but not rifling or 
damage) of registered articles of regu- 
lar mail, that is, letters, post cards, 
prints of all kinds, commercial papers, 
samples of merchandise, and packages of 
merchandise weighing 8 ounces or less 
on which postage is prepaid at the rate 
of 1% cents for each 2 ounces or frac- 
tion thereof, exchanged under the Pan- 
American Principal Convention of Mex- 
ico between the United States and the 
Republic of Honduras, Mexico, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Spain, and Uruguay. 
No indemnity is payable for ordinary 
(unregistered) articles exchanged under 
the Pan-American Principal Convention 
of Mexico, 


$385,050,672, as compared with $387,- 
936,054 for. the corresponding period of 
last year. Operating revenues were in 
excess of those for last year but oper- 
ating expenses showed 
crease. 

The full text of the statistical sum- 
mary, omitting district tabulations, for 
May, follows: 


a greater in- 


1927 
238,077.88 


1926 
237,546.09 


$390,680,240 
*78,532,414 

" 1,983,947 
12,139,696 
17,571,056 
10,949,187 
1,132,537 
370,126 
518,568,951 


$385,509,631 
$82,823,540 
7,977,637 
12,484,572 
17,690,600 
10,873,154 
1,040,509 
357,386 


518,042,257 


80,519,830 
102,119,909 

10,375,480 - 
178,394,916 
4,565,370 
16,121,630 
1,310,616 
390,786,519 
127,782,432 
32,374,914 
139,102 
95,268,416 
7,436,442 
2,167,950 
85,664,024 
75.36 


77,054,106 
107,005,052 
9,584,087 
176,846,345 
4,538,557 
15,354,910 
1,238,017 
389,145,040 
128,897,217 
31,796,690 
152,488 
96,948.039 
6,904,374 
1,913,867 
88,129,798 
75.12 


ee eeesee 





Railroad Financing 


| Foreign Exchange | 


[By Telegraph.) 

New York, July 14. — The Federal 
Reserve Pank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

July 14, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tarif? Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone)... ose os 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka).............. 
France (franc) .... 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Holland (guilder).. 

Hungary (pengo). 

Italy (lira) iw 

Norway (krone). 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta).......+. Ceccccees 
Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Asia: 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 


-14066 
-1390 
-007246 
-029625 
seeees -2672 
4.8549 
-025200 
0391 
2374 
013238 
-4006 
-1744 
-0544 
-2582 
-1127 
-0501 
-006120 
-1712 
2677 
-1925 
-017581 


-6469 
-6417 
-6215 
-6535 
-4894 
-4446 
+4385 
-4352 
3611 
eoeees 4714 

5596 


(Chefoo tael) 

(Hankow tael) 
(Shanghai tael) 
CTienteinh AGL); «.. 2.066: 
(Hong Kong dollar) 
(Mexican dollar). aa 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 
China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

CODON [GOW idx oc ees percs 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 
North America: 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
South America: 

Argentina (peso) (gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 


-998562 
-999031 
-462917 
-996031 


-9657 
1179 
-1203 
-9874 


1927. 
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Erie Railroad Authorized to Assume 


Liability for Equipment Certificates 


Report by I. C. C. Finds Issue of $6,422,000 Would Be 


in Public Interest. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s report and order dated July 9, au- 
thorizing the Erie Railroad to assume 
obligation and liability in respect of 
$6,422,000 of equipment trust certifi- 
cates, was made public on July 14. The 
full text of the report, by Division 4, 
follows: 

The Erie Railroad Company, a com- 
mon carrier by railroad engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, has duly applied for 
authority under section 20a of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act to assume obliga- 
tion and liability in respect of $6,422,000 
of Erie Railroad equipment-trust cer- 
tificates, series NN, by entering into an 
equipment-trust agreement under which 
the certificates will be issued and into 
a lease of certain equipment to be ac- 
quired. No objection to the granting of 
the application has been presented to us. 

The applicant represents that in or- 
der to give the service required by the 
public interest it needs the following re- 
quirement: 

Total cost. 
$5,010,000 

1,674,000 

200,400 

170,400 

525,000 

515,000 


50 Freight locomotives 

30 Switching locomotives .... 
2 Oil-electric locomotives .. 
4 Steel dining cars ...... os 
25 Steel suburban coaches ... 
25 Steel express cars 


8,094,000 
Vendors to be named by the Erie will 
acquire the equipment from the manu- 
facturers, will enter into an agreement 
with the Bank of North America & 
Trust Company, as trustee, and with the 
applicant, creating the Erie Railroad 
equipment trust, series NN, and will 
sell the equipment to the trustee. 
After the execution of the agreement 
the vendors will deposit or cause to be 
deposited with the trustee $6,422,000, 


which fund will be applied to the pur- 
chase price of the equipment. Upon 
such deposit the trustee will execute 
and deliver to the vendors, or upon their 


order, for distribution to the subscrib- 
ers, equipment-trust certificates in the 
aggregate face amount of $6,422,000. 
That part of the purchase price not pro- 
vided for by the issue of the trust cer- 
tificates will be paid from the advance 
rental payable to the trustee under the 
terms of the lease. 


The equipment-trust agreement will be 
dated July 15, 1927, and will provide for 
the issue by the Bank of North America 
& Trust Company, as trustee, of certifi- 
cates evidencing shares in the equipment 
trust. The certificates will be in the 
denomination of $1,000, payable to 
bearer or registered as to principal. 
They will mature serially in amounts of 
$247,000 on January 15 and July 15 in 
each of the years from 1930 to 1942, 
inclusive, and will have dividend war- 
rants attached entitling the holders to 
dividends at the rate of 4% per cent per 
annum from July 15, 1927, payable semi- 
annually on January 15 and July 15. 

The lease between the Bank of North 
America & Trust Company and the ap- 
plicant will be dated July 15, 1927, and 
will provide that the lessee shall pay to 
the lessor (a) as advance rental amounts 
equal to the difference between the cost 
of the trust equipment and the principal 
amount of trust certificates issuable in 
respect thereof; (b) reasonable expenses 
of the trust and lease; (c) any and all 
taxes upon the income or property of 
the trust; (d) the dividend warrants 
when payable; and (e) $247,000 on Jan- 
uary 15 and July 15 in each of the years 
from 1930 to 1942, inclusive. Title to 
the equipment will remain in the trustee 
until all obligations under the lease have 
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been fully performed, when, upon pay. 
ment of $1, title will be transferred to 
the applicant. 

Bids for the proposed equipment-trust 
certificates were solicited from 13 banks 
and bankers and three bids were re- 
ceived. Subjeet to our approval, the 
certificates have been sold to Drexel & 
Company, the highest bidder, at 98.68 
per cent of par and accrued dividends 
from July 15, 1927. On that basis the 
average annual cost to the applicant will 
be approximately 4.69. 

We find that the proposed assumption 
of obligation and liability by the appli- 
cant as aforesaid (a) is for a lawful ob- 
ject within its corporate purposes, and 
compatible with the public interest, 
which is necessary and appropriate for 
and consistent with the proper perform- 
ance by it of service to the public as a 
common carrier, and which will not im- 
pair its ability to perform that service, 
and (b) is reasonably necessary and ap- 
propriate for such purpose. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


Lawrence Stern 
and Company 


| 231 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
WILLIAM WRIGLEY, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board of William Wrigley Jr. Company 
JOHN HERTZ, Chairman of the Board of 
Yellow Truck & Coach Manufacturing Co, 
ALBERT. D. LASKER, Chairman of the 
Board of Lord & Thomas and Logan 
STUYVESANT PEABODY, President of 
Peabody Coal Company 
CHARLES A. McCULLOCH, President of 
The Parmelee Company 


er oe L. STERN, President of Balaban 
& KatZ Corporation 


ALFRED ETTLINGER, Vice President 
JOSEPH J. RICE, Vice President 
LAWRENCE STERN, President 


| ‘This company conducts ageneral securities | 
business, originating and participating in | 
high-grade investment issues. 
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Group Management 


SAVED 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS 
for CUSTOMERS of our com pantes 


© 


of electric service. 


This has been the result of the unification of 


these electric service companies 
under the direction of a so-called 
“holding company’”—more ac- 
curately, a public utility invest- 


USTOMERS served by subsidiary companies of 
_—“ the Middle West Utilities Company paid 
eight million dollars less for electric service in 
1926 than they would have paid at the rates 
prevailing in 1915. The intervening period was 
one of rising prices and a depreciated dollar, yet 
it witnessed this marked reduction in the price 


ment company—the Middle West 
Utilities Company. 

Small local electric service 
companies, without wider afhil- 
iations, are handicapped by in- 
ability to command competent 
engineering and other manage- 
ment advice, bytheimpossibility 
of economical financing, by the 
absence of a diversified demand 


and by similar limitations which are invariably 
reflected in higher costs of service. 

Lower costs and improved service have te- 
sulted from the integration of these companies 
under the control and guidance of an invest- 
ment company organization. The communities 
in which these lower rates have been established 


are small or medium-sized. Served by isolated 


T.. subsidiary companies of the 
Middle West Utilities Company oper- 
ate almost entirely in non-metropoli- 
tan areas. Adequate and economical 
electric service is proving a major 
factor in restoring the balance be- 
tween such communities and the large 
congested centers of population. It 
is helping to make living conditions 
more attractive in the smaller com- 
munities and it is aiding their eco- 
nomic progress by enabling industries 
to locate away from the larger cities. 
It is thus contributing to a healthy 
readjustment of the social and indus- 
trial structure of the nation. Through 
the public utility investment com- 
panies the financial and engineering 
resources necessary to this develop- 
ment have been made available 
to the smaller communities. 


electric properties, their rates could not have 


been lowered as they have been 
and their service facilities 
would be limited, to the severe 
‘detriment of community 


growth. The financial and en- 
gineering backing provided by 
the Middle West Utilities 
Company has enabled companies 
which it controls to bring 
such communities within their 
systems, thereby giving them 
the advantages of ample 
power, full time service and 
lower rates. 


MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES COMPANY 


SERVING 1841 COMMUNITIES IN IQ STATES 
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Taxation: 


~ Cost Is Determined 
Of Stock and No Gain 
Is Found on Its Sale 


Value of Properties Turned 
Over for Securities Used 
as Basis in Cal- 
culation. 


W. S. Forses v. CoMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE; Boarp oF Tax AP- 
PEALS, No. 7141. 

The cost of stock to the petitioner in 
1916 for the purpose of determining 
gain or loss upon a subsequent sale 
hereof in 1919 was determined by the 
Board of Tax.Appeals herein, holding no 
taxable gaih to have been realized. 

A. E. James and James H. Rindflesch 


for the petitioner, Thomas P. Dudley, jr., 


for the Commissioner. 
The findings of fact and decision fol- 
low: 


years prior to December 30, 1916, was 
engaged in business as a jobber of meat 
products in the city of Richmond. Dur- 
ing 1908 he constructed a plant for the 
slaughter of hogs and cattle, the dress- 
ing of fresh meat and the curing of 


hams, the rendering of lard and other | 


meat products. The cost of acquiring 


land for this plant was incurred per- | 


sonally by Forbes and was not charged 
as a portion of his business capital. The 
cost of land thus omitted from the books 
of account of the business amounted to 
$62,000. 

Built Ice Plant. 

Subsequent to the construction of the 
abattoir and manufacturing plant, pe- 
titioner constructed an ice plant. The 
cost of this ice plant constructed in or 
about 1910 was $65,000, of which approx- 
imately $32,000 was paid from Forbes’ 
personal funds and was not entered in 
the books of the business or capitalized 
as an asset thereof. 

On December’ 30, 1916, the petitioner 
transferred the business as so carried on 
by him to a corporation bearing the 
name of “W. S. Forbes & Co., Inc.,” in 


exchange for $400,000 par value common | 


capital stock of that corporation. The 


entire going business then conducted by | 
petitioner and the abattoir was so trans- | 


ferred, including therein the land and ice 
plant above mentioned. The buildings, 
cash, merchandise, inventory and ac- 
counts receivable, subject to accounts 
and bills payable. 

The cash appearing on 
amounted to $87,224.90 and was cash 
actually on hand at that date. The in- 
ventory of merchandise stood on the 
books at that date at $326,155.21. This 
was current inventory and was reason- 
ably worth $326,155.21 at December 30, 
1916. The accounts receivable stood on 
the books at that date at $206,054.48, all 
of which were current accoutns and were 
worth the said amount. The plant so 
carried on the books at December 30, 
1916, amounted to $317,037.99 and this 
plant had a cost and a fair market value 
on December 30, 1916, of an amount sub- 
stantially in excess of the said book 
value. 

The corporation assumed and paid ac- 
counts payable in the amount of $26,- 


of $429,500. 
Net Worth Is Fixed. 

The net worth of the business as 
shown by the books at the date of the 
transfer was $480,111.98. In exchange 
for the assets and going business trans- 
ferred at December 30, 1916, capital 
stock in the amount of $400,000 par 
value was duly issued to and received 
by peitioner. The net worth of the busi- 


ness, as shown by the books of account, | 


was transfererd from petitioner’s pro- 
prietorship account to capital stock in 
the amount of $400,000 and to surplus in 
the amount of $80,111.98: 


The statement of the net worth was | 
below the cost of the assets so trans- | 


ferred in that it did not include $62,000, 
the cost of the land, and $32,000, the 
cost of the ice plant, not entered on the 
books or capitalized at any time. 
stu.tement of the net worth was below 
the actual value of the assets transferred 


in respect of real estate, buildings and | ( : 
| that the peitioner realized a profit upon 
the sale by him of his stock in 1919 of | 


other structures and the going business 
as a whole. The land upon which the 
plants were situated and transferred to 


the corporatio.1, was reasonably worth on | 


December 30, 1916, $65,220, and the land 


upon which the abattoir was built was | 


reasonably worth at said date $73,062.50, 


the total of said land value at the date | 


amounting to $138,282.50. 

The plants located upon the land, in- 
eluding a stable, and transferred to the 
corporation with the other property, 
were of the value on December 30, 1916, 
of $314,432 in their then condition and 
had a fair market value on that date of 
the said amount. This value 
structural value only and did not include 
the value of equipment in the plants. 

Equipment Evaluated. 

The equipment in the plants had on 
December 30, 1916, a fair market value 
of $135,000 as a part of the going plant 
and the going business. 

The entire value of the property trans- 
ferred by petitioner to the corporation, 
subject to its liabilities, was $750,788.49. 


| 
Findings of fact: Petitioner for many | 


| a charitable 





} 
the books 


| the amount is 


| residuary estate. 


| to December 


| tion in 1916. 


included | 


| evidence in support of 


The actual fair market valeu of the | 


the entire business transferred by pe- 
titioner operating under the name of W. 
S. Forbes & Co. to W. S. Forbes & Co., 


Inc., was $757,500 at December 30, 1916, | 


and the cost of the 4,000 shares 


of | 


stock received by petitioner in exchange | 


for the assets and going business on De- 


cember 30, 1916, was therefore $757,500. | 


In August, 1919, petitioner sold the 


the asests transferred to W. S, Forbes 
& Co., Inc., at December 30, 1916, for 
$757,500, 

On Decembei 
market for the products of the 
of the petitioner was Virginia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina. Between 
December 80, 1916, and August 1, 1919, 
branch houses were installed in the 


siness 


30, 1916, the principal | 


| the petitioner of 
stock acquired by him in exchange for | 


| 
| 
| 


| tilioner therefore realized 
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Estates 


United Workers Held to Be Charitable ‘ 


' Association; Bequests Free from Taxes 


District Court of Connecticut Rules State Taxes Paid by 
Estate Are Not Subject to Federal Tax. 


THE UNION AND New HAVEN Trust Co.,, ; 


EXECUTOR OF THE‘ESTATE OF Mary E. 

SCRANTON, DECEASED, V. Ropart O. 

EATON, COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVeE- 

NUE, District Court, SOUTHERN Dts- 

TRICT OF CONNECTICUT. 

State taxes paid by an estate upon 
charitable bequests are not subject to 
Federal taxation although not part of 
sums actually received by beneficiaries, 
the District Court, District of Connecti- 
cut, held herein, construing the 1921 
Revenue Act. 

The United Workers was held ‘to be 
association within the 
meaning of Section 403 of the Act and 
contributions to that association were 
held to be exempt from tax. 

The opinion of Judge Thomas, in full 


| text, is as follows: 


This is an action to recover back an 
additional Federal estate tax of $3,206.78 
assessed against and paid by the estate 


| of Mary E. Scranton, who died December 


7, 1921, a resident of New Haven. 

Of this additional assessment, it is 
alleged that approximately $2,364.20 re- 
sulted from the action of the Depart- 
ment in holding that the bequests of 
about $59,105.11 to the United Workers 
By a filed 


stipulation after 


entitled to recover in the 
the bequest to the United Workers, that 
$2,303.51, with 
from November 9, 1925. 


Balance Is Deducted 
From Charity Bequests 
The balance of approximately $842.58 


resulted from the action of the Depart- ! 
ment in deducting from the amount of | 


the charitable bequests the amounts of 
the inheritance taxes paid Connecticut 
and other States, which, under the terms 
of the will were to be paid out of the 
In the same stipula- 
tion it is agreed between counsel that 
if the findin,: is for the plaintiff, the 
parties will agree on the amount the 
plaintiff is entitled to recover. 

From the allegations of the complaint 
which are admitted, the exhibits and the 
testimony, it appears that Mary E. 


| Scranton, residing in New Haven, died 
last | 


December 7, 1921, testate, whose 
will and codicil were duly admitted to 


probate and the plaintiff, named as exec- | 


utor therein, was appointed and quali- | i 
7 PS nes 4 | fore ascertaining the 


fied. Under Article 9 of the will, she 


| bequeather the sum of $5,000 to each 


of eight corporations, among which was 


| the United Workers, a corporation char- | 


Carolina by Swift, Armour, and Wilson 
Companies. This resulted in a material 
reduction in the sale of products of W. 


| S. Forbes & Co., Inc., in both North and 
| South Carolina. 
| flected in the earnings of W. S. Forbes 


This condition was re- 


& Co., Inc., in 1917 and 1918 which 
showed a loss of $10,753.34 for the pe- 
riod October 31, 1917. 
the 
period ending October 31, 1918, as com- 


| pared with the profit of $33,976.79 for 
860.60, and bills payable in the amount | 


the period ending October 31, 1917. 
On December 30, 1916, there was little, 


| if any, available’ land in Richmond sit- 
uated on railways or railroad sidings | 


that would lend itself favorably to the 


| requirements of a business such as that | 


operated by the petitioner. Subsequent 
30, 1916, additional rail- 
road trackage was constructed making 
available a large area of land which 
had a tendency to prevent a similar 
appreciation in value of the W. S. 
Forbes’ land to that which characterized 
the general appreciation of land values 


| throughout that section of the country 
| during the period from 1916 to 1919. 


Book Value Used. 


In his determination of the deficiency ! 


involved in this proceeding the Commis- 


| sioner used the book net worth of pe- 
| titioner’s 
The | 


business as above shown of 
$480,111.98 without regard to the actual 
value of the assets and business at the 


| time of the transfer to the corporation 


on December 30, 1916, and determined 


the difference between the sales price of 
$757,500 and the book net worth of the 
business of $480,111.48, to-wit, $277,- 
388.02. 

Opinion by Littleton: The Commis- 
sioner based his determination of the 
profit on the sale by the petitioner of 


| the stock of W. S. Forbes & Co., Inc., 


upon the book net worth of the property 
and business transferred to the corpora- 
The petitioner instituted 
this proceeding claiming that the Com- 
missioner’s determination of the cost of 
the stock as erroneous apd has _— sub- 
mited the Board much competent 
his contention, 
The testified in detail con- 
cerning the cost and values of the va- 
rious properties and the business, and, 
in addition,’ called 10 witnesses who tes- 
tified concerning the circumstances sur- 
rounding the business and the value of 
the assets transferred to the corpora- 
tion in 1916. 

From a consideration of all of the 
evidence submitted, which is_ specific 
and in great detail, and unnecessary to 
be here setforth, the Beard is of the 
opinion that the fair market value of the 
assets and business transferred to W. S. 
Forbes & Co., Ine., by the petitioner on 
December 30, 1916, was $757,500. 
value therefore represented the cost to 
the stock of W. S. 
Forbes & Co., Inc., which he sold in 
August, 1919, for. $757,500->~The pe- 
no taxable 
gain upon the sale of this stock and the 
Commisioner was in error in holding 
that he realized a profit of $277,388.02, 

Judgment will be entered for the pe- 
titioner upon the raised on 10 
days’ notice, under Rule 50. 

July 8, 1927. 


lo 


petitioner 


issue 


principal towns of North and South i Smith concurs. 


interest | 


| Commissioner 


to December 31, | 
| 1917, and a loss of $83.775.09 for 


; ual * 





The- 


tered by the General Assembly of the 
State of Connecticut by resolution ap- 
proved on July 17, 1874. Under the resid- 
uary clause of the will, as modified by 
the codicil thereto, the residue of the 
decedent’s estate was bequeathed to cer- 
tain individuals and corporations to be 
equally divided among them. ,Among 
these was the United Workers, which ac- 
cepted the provisions made for it and 
received from the plaintiff as executor 
of said estate, the sum of $5,000 in full 
payment of the legacy given‘in Article 
9 and one-seventeenth of the residuary 
estate. 

On or about the second day of De- 
cember, 1922, the plaintiff, as executor of 
said estate, filed with the Collector of 
Internal Revenue for the District of Con- 
necticut, a Federal estate tax return for 
the estate of the decedent in which re- 
turn the plaintiff, as such executor, de- 
ducted from the gross estate the amounts 
given and bequeathed by said will and 
codicil to the certain corporations named 
theréin on the ground that such _ be- 
quests were made to or for the use of 
corporations organized and operated ex- 
clusively for religious, charitable, scien- 
tific, literary or educational purposes 


| within the meaning of Section 403 (a) 
were not exempt from the estate tax, | 
the case | 
had been submitted, it was agreed that | 
if the Court finds that the plaintiff is | 
matter of | 


(8) of the Revenue Act of 1921. The 
amount of estate tax as shown on said 
return was duly paid to the Collector 
of Internal Revenue for the District of 
Connecticut. Thereaftei, the plaintiff re- 
ceived a letter under date of July 3, 1924, 
from the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue notifying it that a tentative defi- 
ciency in Federal estate tax in the sum 
of $5,405.48 had been assessed against 
the plaintiff as executor of said estate, 


| the major portion of said deficiency be- 


ing assessed on the ground that the be- 
quests to the United Workers were not 
exempt_from Federal estate tax and 
should not have been deducted from the 
gross estate in arriving at the net es- 
tate. A portior of said tentative tax 
was due to the fact that in determining 
the amount to be deducted from the 
gross estate on account of bequests to 
charitable corporations pursuant to the 
provisions of Section 403 (a) (3), the 
of Internal Revenue de- 
ducted from the portion of the residuary 
estate to which certain charitable cor- 
porations were entitled under the provi- 
sions of the will and codicil a propor- 
tionate part of inheritance, succession, 
legacy and transfer taxes paid by the 
plaintiff as executor to certain States be- 
amount of such 


charitable bequests. On or about the 


twentieth day of June, 1925, the plain- ; 


tiff received a letter from said Com- 


missioner of Internal Revenue notifying } 


it that a deficiency in Federal estate tax 
in the sum of $3,404.72 had pen as- 
sessed against it as executor of decéd- 
ent’s estate. On or about the ninth day 
of November, 1925, the plaintiff as such 
executor paid to the defendant Collec- 
tor as aforesaid, under protest, the sum 
of $5.404.72. On or about the thirtieth 
day of November, 1925, the plaintiff as 
such executor filed with the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, a claim for 
refund in the sum of $3,206.72. On or 
about the eighth day of May, 1926, said 
claim for refund was rejected by the 
said Commissioner in its entirety. 
Case Involves Application of 


Two Sections of Revenue Act 
The case involves, primarily, the ap- 
plication of Section 403 (a) (3) of the 
Revenue Act of 1921 to the facts in the 
case at bar. That Section provides that 
for the purpose of computing the Fed- 


| eral estate tax, there shall be deducted 


from the value of the gross estate 

“(3) The amount of all bequests, 
legacies, devises, or transfers * * 
or for the use of any corporation or- 
ganized and operated exclusively for 
religious, charitable, scientific, literary 
or educational purposes, including the 
encouragement of art and the prevention 
of cruelty to children or animals, no part 
of the net earnings of which inures 
to any private stockholder of individ- 
* =» 

The question, then, is this—Is the 
United Workers a corporation “organs 
ized and operated exclusively” for any 
of the purposes mentioned in the Act? 

That this corporation is operated ex= 
clusively for charitable purposes is suf- 
ficiently clear from the evidence. Nor 
does the Government question that. It 
rests its case on the propositon that no 
matter what the exclusive activities of. 
the corporation are in fact it was not 
organized exclusively for charitable pur- 
poses, 

The suggestion is made, and we think 
correctly, that in order to determine for 
what purposes a corporation is organized, 
we must look to its charter. , Whatever 
may be the form of its actdal organi- 
zation it is the charter that defines the 
scope of the corporate purpose. In the 
instant that purpose is set forth 
in the following language: 

“The object for which said corporation 
is created is the promotion of practical 
benevolence in the City of New Haven.” 

The defendant contends that “benevo 
lence” is not. necessarily “charity,” and 
that therefore the corporate organiza 
tion is not “exclusively” for a charitable 
purpose. For the purpose of sustain- 
ing this contention it invokes the rule 
that statutes exempting -property from 
taxation must be strictly construed. 

The rule of strict construction is in 
the interest of public policy and when a 
higher public policy dictates a more lib- 
eral attitude an exception will be found. 
Bequests for public purposes operate in 
aid of good government; they perform by 
private means what ultimately would 
have to be done at public expense. In 
such cases, exemption from taxation is 
not a matter of grace or favor; it is 
rather an act of public justice, The rea- 


case 


| Summary of the latest decisionos 
of the United States Board of Tax 


|! Appeals will be found on Page 9. 


Charity Associations 


son for the rule of narrow scrutiny does 
not apply to such cases. . 

The question then reduces itself to 
this—Is a corporation organized for the 
promotion of practical benevolence a 
charitable corporation within the intend- 
ment of the exemption? It is claimed 
that the word “benevolence” connotes a 
broader sphere than “charity.” We have 
not, however, been furnished with any il- 
lustrations in point. Learned counsel 
for the Government has failed to point 

| out just what corporate activities might 
| be regarded as “penevolent” and yet not 
“charitable.” I am unable to conceive 
of any expenditure of corporate funds for 
a “benevolent” purpose which, in its 
broadest sense may not be considered 
“charitable.” However, the opposition 
is not betwen the word charity and the 
word benevolence, For the charter pre- 
fixes the word “practical” to the word 
“benevolence.” It is the promotion of 
“practical benevolence” that was the aim 
of the incorporators. If a “benevolent” 
act may conceivably not be “charitable,” 
“practical benevolence” assuredly is 
nothing but an euphemism connoting 
naught else but charity. 
I am of the opinion, therefore, that 
the United Workers were organized for a 
purpose within the iniendment of the 
exemption and that bequests to the cor- 
|} poration are to be deducted from the 
gross assets in computing the base upon 
} which to assess the estate tax. 
; 
| Overpayment of $842.58 
| Is Involved in Case 
The other question in the case in- 
volves the overpayment of $842.58 ar- 
rived at by the action of the Depart- 
ment in deducting approximately $21,- 
000 from the total amount of exemp- 
| tions. This sum comprises the various 
inheritance tax levies made by different 
States, upon the various charitable be- 
quests made by the textatrix. The Gov- 
ernment took the position that these 
sums were not part of the sums ac- 
tually received by the beneficiaries and 
that they are, therefore, properly tax- 
able. This position opposes that taken 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Edwards v. Slocum, 264 U. S. 
61, and cannot be sustained. 

But it is urged that the specified 
ground for a refund of this amount was 
not urged in the plaintiff’s claim for re- 
fund, and that the plaintiff is therefore 
precluded from seting up this ground in 
this action. I am unable to draw any 
such conclusion from a study of the 
statute. Obviously, the statute requires 
nothing more than that a claim be duly 
filed with the Commissioner of Internal 
Revene. In order to induce favorable 
action, a claimant will assign as many 

i grounds for’ such refund as he is cogniz- 
ant of. It is not to be expected that a 
claimant will conceal a valid ground for 
a refund merely in order to obtain an 
opportunity of incurring the expenses 
of litigation. It is to be observed that 
whether claimant assigned grounds or 
not, the statute merely requires that he 
file his claim for refund. To hold, there- 
; fore, that a plaintiff is precluded from 
asserting a reason for a refund that he 
has not advanced in his notice of claim 
is to read a condition into the statute 
not legislated by Congress. To assert 
that Congress has the power to impose 
any condition it ses fit to the grant of a 
right to sue the sovereign is true enough, 
but also irrelevant. The question here 
is what is the condition that Congress 
has actually imposed? The defendant 
cites and relies upon Tucker vy. Alex- 
ander, 15 Fed. 356 (United States Daily, 
Index Page 3169, Vol. I), and Red Wing 
Malting Co. v. Willcuts, 15 Fed. (2d) 
626 (United States Daily, Index Page 
3398, Vol. I), both decided in the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Cireuit. If these decisions interpreted 
a statute fixing a rate, or determining 
a duty of a collector, I should, in the 
absence of any decisions in this Circuit, 
| feel myself constrained to follow them, 
‘ regardless of my personal views. But 
a conflict of opinion in the instant case 
could not constitute a source of embar- 
rassment to administration officials en- 
| trusted with the enforcement of the 
' revenue laws. With due deference, there- 
| fore, to the judgment of that Court, I 
find myself unable to accept its conclu- 
sions—the more:so, as the Court has 
failed in either case to quote the spe- 
cific pWraseology in the statute upon 
which it relies. Independent of this, the 
facts as disclosed in this record ought 
not to support the defendant’s conten- 
tion, for it appears that in the various 
communications recieved by the executor 
from the Commissioner with reference 
to the audit and review of the estate 
{| tax return, it was stated that the de- 
duction for caritable bequests was re- 
duced from approximately $874,000 to 
approximately $794,000 and in each in- 
stance it was stated that no deduction 
was made on account of the bequests 
to the United Workers, for the reason 
that this organization was held not to 
be within the provisions of Section 
403 (a) (3) of the Revenue Act of 1921. 


Disallowing of Claim 
Only Ground Specified 

In none of these communications was 
there any suggestion that.this reduction 
of the amount of the deduction for char- 

; itable bequests was due to anything ex- 
| cept the disallowance of the exemption 
| covering bequests to the United Work- 
| ers. Consequently, when the claim for 
refund was prepared and filed, the ac- 
tion of the Department in disallowing 
the deuction of the bequests to the 
United Workers was the only ground 
specified. 

After the claim for refund was re- 
jected, it developed that the amount of 
the bequests to the United Workers was 
in the neighborhood of $60,000 and con- 
sequently did not account for the entire 
reduction of $80,000 in the amount. of 
the charitable bequests: The conclusion 
was natural that this difference was due 
to the action of the Department in de- 
ducting from the amount of the chari- 
table bequests not only the bequests ta 
the United Workers, but also the inheri- 
tance taxes payable to Connecticut and 
other States which were, in fact, pay- 
able out of the residue and hence re- 
duced the amount of the residue ac- 
tually passing to the exempt corpora- 
tions. 

Quite unintentionally the Bureau of 

- e+ ~ 
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although not part of sums actually received by beneficiaries —The Union and 
New Haven Trust Co. v. Robert O. Eaton (District Court, District of Con- 
necticut.)—Yearly Index Page 1378, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


XEMPTIONS: Charitable Associations: Sec. 403, 1921 Act.—United Workers 
held to be charitable association within Sec. 403, 1921 Act, and contribu- 
tions thereto held to be exempt from tax.—The Union and New Haven Trust 


Co. v. 


Robert O. Eaton. (District Court, District of Connecticut.) —Yearly 
Index Page, 1378, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


DEDUCTIONS: Interest: Farm Loan Bonds: Sec. 234, 1921 Act.—Interest 
paid by joint stock land banks, organized under Federal Farm Loan Act 
of July 17, 1916, to holders of farm loan bonds secured by farm mortgages, 


held, not deductible from gross. income under Sec. 234(a)2 of 1921 Act. 


(G.-C. 


M. 200).—Yearly Index Page 1378, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


[NCOME: Sale of Stock.—Cost of stock to petitioner in 1916 determined, hold- 
ing no taxable gain realized upon subsequent sale in 1919.—W. S. Forbes v. 


Comm’r. 


II). 


(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 1378, Col. 1 (Volume 


IMITATIONS: Waivers: Sec. 278, 1926 Act.—Taxpayer may waive benefit of 
any statute of limitations, held, construing Sec. 278, 1926 Act, and holding 
that waiver executed by taxpayer on October 19, 1925, extended by waiver exe- 
cuted December 8, 1926, was valid for collection of tax.—G. C. M. 1799.— 
Yearly Index Page 1378, Col. 7 (Volume II). ; 


No unpublished ruling or decision wifl be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases——Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


{nternal Revenue. 


Interest Paid on Bonds Is Not Déductible 
From Income of Joint Stock Land Banks 


General Counsel of Internal Revenue Bureau Rules Con- 
gress Intended to Subject Payments to Tax. 


MEMORANDUM OF GENERAL COUNSEL OF 
BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, G. C. 
M. 2000. 

Interest paid by joint stock land banks, 
organized under the Federal Farm Loan 
Act of July 17, 1916, to holders of farm 
loan bonds secured by farm mortgages, 
is not deductible from gross income of 
the bank under section 234(a)2 of the 
1921 Revenue Act, according to an opin- 
ion by the General Counsel of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, G. C. M. 2000. 

The opinion follows: « 

An opinion is requested in the case 
of the M Bank (the*taxpayer) as to 
the deductibility, undex section 234(a)2 
of the Revenue Act of 1921, of interest 
paid by certain joint stock land banks 
on bonds secured by farm mortgages. 


Deductibility of Interest 
From Income in Question 


The taxpayer owns the capital stock 
of the N First Trust Joint Stock Land 
Bank of and the O First Trust 
Joint Stock Land Bank of , which 
were organized under the Federal Farm 
Loan Act of July 17, 1916. It appears 
that, pursuant to the provisions of the 
Farm Loan Act, these joint stock land 
banks issue farm loan bonds and invest 
the proceeds from the sale thereof in 
first mortgages on farm lands, the mort- 
gage notes being deposited in trust with 
the farm loan registrar as collateral se- 
curity for the farm loan bonds. 

The taxpayer claims that the interest 
paid by the joint stock land banks to 
the holders of farm loan bonds is de- 
ductible from gross income under the 
provisions of section 234(a)2 of the 
Revenue Act of 1921, which states as 
follows: 

“(a) That in computing the net in- 


Revenue Commissioner 
Reports on Tax Rulings 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 
nounces that the Commissioner acqui- 
esces in the following decisions,of the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals: 

(The name of the party is followed 
by the docket number and the volume 
and page of the report.) 

Crowell Corporation, 5411, 5, 737. 

Curtiss, George W., 2327, 4, 269. 

Gopher Granite Co., 6631, 5, 1216. 

Haney, Edgar P., and wife, 3486, 5, 
1039. 

Harrolds Motor Car Co., 6184, 5, 429. 

Kellogg Commission Co., 3946, 6, 771. 

Lash Co., Lee, 6190, 6, 165. 

McMichael, Morgan J., 2221, 4, 266. 

Persons, James H., 3250, 5, 716. 

Ramming, R. W., 5983, 6, 188. — 

Shipowners & Merchants Tugboat Co., 
3955. 

Simon, H. S., 4912, 4, 1078. 

Western Star Milling Co., 2852, 5, 109. 

The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
in the following decision of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals: 

Old Colony Railroad Co., Docket No. 
7820. 


Internal Revenue, by failing to make any 
reference to its action in subtracting 
these State inheritance taxes and by 
referring solely to the matter of the 


United Workers, misled the plaintiff with | 


the result that the claim for refund only 
referred to the matter of the United 
Workers. 

In these circumstances the Government 
cannot now urge this technical defense 
to this part of the claim for refund. 

If this technical defense is sustained 
it will require a new claim for refund 
to be filed and if that is denied a new 
action will have to be brought, result- 
ing in consideralle delay and additional 
expense to the taxpayer, all of which 
is-occasioned solely by the failure of the 
Bureau itself to give the taxpayer any 
notice of the pgsilion taken by it in re- 
gard to this phase of the matter. 

Finding for the plaintiff on both fea- 
ture of the case, judgment may be ren- 
dered for the plaintiff. to recover the 
amount set forth in the stipulation to 
which reference has already been made, 
and counsel may submit findings accord- 
ingly. 

June 2, 1927, 


come of a corporation subject to the 
tax imposed by section 230 there shall 
be allowed as deductions: 

(2) All interest paid. or accrued 
within the taxable year on its indebted- 
ness, except on indebtedness incurred 
or continued to purchase or carry ob- 
ligations or securities * * * the 
interest upon which is wholly exempt 
from taxation under this title.” 

The claim advanced by the taxpayer 
is based upon the proposition that the 
interest paid to the bondholders does 
not come within the exceptions speci- 
fied in section 234(a)2, supra, and con- 
sequently is a deductible item. 

This claim, as presented, raises two 
distinct issues: (1) Whether funds de- 
rived from the sale of farm loan bonds 
and loaned to farmers on their first 
mortgage notes are used to purchase or 
carry obligations or securities; (2) 
whether farmers’ mortgage notes are 
“securities issued under the provisions 
of the Federal Farm Loan Act of July 
17, 1916,” thus falling within the provi- 
sions of section 213(b)4 of the Revenue 
Act of 1921. 

(1) As shown by the report of the 
House Committee 6n the farm loan bill 
(Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, 
Report No. 630), the object of the Farm 
Loan Act was to give farmers long- 
time loans on farm mortgages at low 
interest rates. Section 16 of the Farm 
Loan Act provides: 

“That corporations, to be known as 
joint stock land banks, for carrying on 
the business of lending on farm mort- 
garge security and issuing farm loan 
bonds, may be formed by any number of 
natural persons not less than 10.” 


Views of Attorney General 


On Farm Loan Act 

In discussing the constitutionality of 
the Farm Loan Act the Attorney Gen- 
eral stated in part as follows: 

“I do not deem it necessary to analyze 
the Act in detail. It is sufficient to say 
that the mortgages and farm loan bonds 
are of the very essence of the system 
created by it. 

“The original capital of the Federal 
land banks is to be loaned, through the 
agency of national farm loan associa- 
tions, to bona fide cultivators of the soil 
on first mortgages on farm lands. When 
a sufficient amount in such mortgages 
has accumulated, they are to be turned 
over ‘to a “registrar” appointed by the 
Farm Loan Board, and, with the ap- 
proval of that board, farm loan bonds 
are issued by the land bank and sold. 

“With the proceeds further loans are 
made on mortgages, which mortgages 
in their turn become the basis for an 
additional issue of bonds. This continu- 
ous flow and reflow of mortgages and 
bonds constitutes the prime function of 
the whole system.” (31 Op. Atty. Gen., 
105.) 

Thus it appears that, for. all practical 
purposes, the sole object of the joint 
stock land banks in raising money by 


the sale of bonds is to carry the mort- | 


gage notes of the farmers who apply 
for loans. 

(2) The taxpayer contends that only 
the farm loan bonds of the joint stock 
land banks qualify as securities under 
the language of section 213(b)4 of the 


Revenue Act of 1921, and that the mort-. 


gage notes, payable to the joint stock 
land banks, are not securities within the 
contemplation of the language of that 
section. 

Section 213(b)4 of the Revenue Act of 
1921 provides in part as follows: 

“Sec. 213. That for the purposes of 
this title * * * the term ‘gross income’— 

“(b) Does not include the following 
items, which shall be exempt from taxa- 
tion under this title: 

“(4) Interest upon (a) the obligations 
of a State, Territory, or any political 
subdivision thereof, or the District of 
Columbia; or (b) securities issued under 
the provisions of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act of July 17, 1916; or (ce) the obliga- 
tions of the United States or its posses- 
sions; or (d) bonds issued by the War 
Finance Corporation. 

“In the case of obligations of the 
United States issued after September 1, 
1917 (other than postal savings certifi- 
cates of deposit), and in the case of 


’ 
* 


Farm Loans 


Waiver Is Possible 
Of Limitation Period 
Benefiting Taxpayer 


Equally Effective Whether 
Act of . Waiving Occurs 
Before or After Expira- 
tion of Statute. 


MEMORANDUM OF GENERAL COUNSEL OF 
BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, G. C. 
M. 1799. 


A taxpayer may waive the benefit of 
any statute of limitations, or other stat- 
ute of repose which may be enacted for 
his benefit where there is no actual or 
implied statutory inhibition against such 
a waiver, according to a, memorandum 
opinion by the General Counsel of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, G. C. M. 
1799. 

Such waiver, it was held, is equally 
effective whether the act of waiving the 
statute of limitations occurs before or 
after the expiration of the period pro- 
vided by the statute so waived. 

Construing to this effect section 278 
of the 1926.Revenue Act, the opinion 
held that a waiver executed by a tax 
payer on October 19, 1925, as extende 
in its effect by a waiver executed De- 
cember 8, 1926, was valid for the col- 
lection of the tax. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 

An opinion is requested as to the 
validity of a waiver of the statute of 
limitations on collection of tax, where 
such waiver was filed subsequent to the 
expiration of the period provided in the 


| statute. 


Two Waivers Executed. 

It appears that an item of tax for the 
year 1918 was assessed against the tax- 
payer on the 1919 list. A waiver of 
the statute which prescribes the period 
during which the tax might be collected 
was executed on Octeber 19, 1925, and 
by the terms of this waiver the tax- 
payer consented to the collection of the 
tax at any time prior to December 31, 
1926. A second waiver was executed by 
the taxpayer on December 8, 1926, 
which permitted the collection of the tax 
at any time prior to December 31, 1927. 

It is pointed out that the waiver dated 
October 19, 1925, was filed more than 
five years after the filing on March —, 
1919, of the return of tax for the year 
1918, and inquiry is made whether such 
waiver was inoperative and of no effect 
by reason of its bein, filed after the 
statutory period for the collection of tax 
had expired, and prior to the ‘enactment 
of the Revenue Act of 1926. 

Six-Year Limitation Provided. 

The statutory period of limitation in 
effect at the present time, with respect 
to the collection of the income, ver- 
profits, or excess,profits taxes imposed aa 
under the Revenue Act of 1918, is tha¥ 
provided in paragraphs (d) and (e) of 
section 278 of the Revenue Act of 1926, 
which read as follows: 

“(d) Where the assessment of any in- 
come, excess-profits, or war-profits tax 
imposed by this title or by prior Act of 
Congress has Pen made (whether before 
or after the enactment of this Act) 
within the statutory period of limitation 
properly applicable thereto, such tax 
may be collected by distraint or by a pro- 
ceeding in court (begun before or after 
the enaciment of this Act), but only if 
begun (1) within six years after the 
assessment of the tax, or (2) prior to the 
expiration of any period for collection 
agreed upon in writing by the Commis- 
sioner and the taxpayer. 

“(e) This section shall not bar a dis- 
traint or proceeding in court begun be- 
fore the enactment of the Revenue Act 
of 1924; nor shall it authorize the assess- 
ment of a tax or the collection thereof 
by distraint or by proceeding in court 
(1) if at the time of the enactment of 
this Act such assessment, distraint or 
proceeding was barréd by the statutory 
period of limitation properly applicable 
thereto, unless prior to the enactment 
of this Act the Commissioner and the 
taxpayer agreed in writing thereto, or 
(2) contrary to the provisions of sub- 
division (a) of section 274 of this Act.” 

In the instant case it will be noted 
that the tax was assessed within the 
statutory period applicable thereto, and 
that prior to the enactment of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1926 the taxpayer and the 
Commissioner agreed in writing, as evi- 
denced by the waiver dated October 19, 
1925, that the tax could be collected 
after the expiration of the statutory 
period of limitation applicable at grhe 
time of the filing of such waiver, w¥ich 
has been continued in effect by the waiver 
of December 8, 1926, extending the time 
in which collection may be made to De- 
cember 31, 1927. 

Benefit May Be Waived. 

It is the opinfon of this office that a 
taxpayer may waive the benefit of any 
statute of limitations, or other statute 
of repose which may be enacted for his 
benefit, where there is no actual or im- 
plied statutory inhibition against such a 
waiver; and that such waiver is equally 
effective whether the act of waiving the 
statute of limitations occurs before or 
after the expiration of the period pro- 
vided by the statute so waived. 

Therefore, in the instant case, the 
waiver executed by the taxpayer on Oc- 
tober 19, 1925, as extended in its effect 
by the waiver executed December 8, 
1926, is valid for the collection of the 
tax. 

G. C. M. 1799. 
bonds issued by the War Finance Core 
poration, the interest shall be exempt 
only if and to the extent provided in the 
respective Acts authorizing the issue 
thereof as amended and supplemented, 
and shall be excluded from gross income 
only if and to the extent it is wholly 
exempt to the taxpayer from income, 
war-profits and excess-profits taxes.” 

Bills of exchange, bonds for the pay. 
ment of money, and promissory notes 
are in the popular acceptance of th 
term “securities” for money. (Jennings 


[Continued on Page 11, Commnt.) & 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PusLIsHED WitHoUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES 


Commerce 


Government Denies 
In Potash Litigation 
Sovereign Immunity 


Brief Includes Letter From 
Secretary of State Saying 
French Are Liable 
Under Law. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of this country governing such trans- 
actions.” 

It is the assertion of the Department 
of Justice, therefore, the Assistant to 
the Attorney General, William J. Dono- 
van, stated, that sovereign immunity can- 
not be claimed successfully even by a 
corporation ownea or controlled by a do- 
mestic sovereign. A majority stock- 
holder, or even a sole stockholder, does 
not impart to the corporation which he 
controls any of his personal attributes, 
privileges or immunities, ne declared. 

Inasmuch as the Department of State 
has a settled policy in this regard, Mr. 
Donovan said in his brief that the court 
was bound to observe the assertion of 


sthe proper branch of the Federal Gov- 


ernment when facts were thus presented. 


Defendants’ Position Given. 

Against this claim, however, it was 
argued by the defendants in their brief 
that the Sherman Act and the Wilson 
Tariff Act “do not vest this court with 
any jurisdiction over a friendly foreign 
sovereign or its instrumentalities of gov- 
ernment, especially in a suit by the 
United States against a friendly foreign 
sovereign or its instrumentalities of gov- 
ernment. To support this position, coun- 
sel for the defendants turned to an opin- 
ion rendered by Chief Justice John Mar- 
shall in The Exchange case in 1812, a 
finding by the Supreme Court of the 


United States which has never been set | 


aside in any later decisions by that court. 

Mr. Donovan’s argument quoted the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of the United 
States v. Sisal Sales Corporation, the 
so-called sisal case which was decided 
May 16 of this year. The Court then held 
that the combination was entered into 
by parties within the United States and 
made effective by acts done here. Inas- 
much as the acts were done within the 
United States, the parties were within 
the jurisdiction of the court where tried 
and could be punished under the Ameri- 
can law. It was Mr. Donovan’s belief 
that the same circumstance obtained in 
the potash case. 

“In this suit,” the brief said, “no re- 
lief is sought against the French Re- 
public. It is not named as a party de- 
Its property has not been at- 
tached. Its ships have not been libelled 
or seized by the marshal. It is not 
sought to be enjoined, fined, imprisoned 
or made to respond in damages. The 
suit is against a private trading cor- 
poration and its officers, to restrain them 
from further carrying out unlawful acts 
done by them within the United States.” 


Views Given In Letter. 


Under date of July 7, the Secretary 
addressed the Attorney General to the 
effect that the French claimants have 
no diplomatic standing in the United 
States, and that foreign commercial 
agents cannot claim diplomatic immuni- 
ties. The full text of that letter follows: 


Tbe Attorney General: 


Sir: I have the honor to refer to your 
letter of July 7, 1927, regarding the ac- 
tion which has been instituted in the 
District Court of the United States for 
the Southern District of New York 
against Deutsches Kalisyndikat Gesell- 
schaft et al, on the ground that the 
operations of the defendants are in vio- 
lation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
and the anti-trust provisions of the Wil- 
son Tariff Act. 

I am pleased to inform you that the 
records of the Department do not dis- 
close that Jean Le Cornee, Pierre Gide, 
Rene Gide, or Walter B. Howe are mem- 
bers of the diplomatic or consular serv- 
ice of the French government in the 
United States. The Societe Commerciale 
des Potasses d’Alsace, to which you re- 
fer, does not of course have any diplo- 
matic or consular status in this country. 

IT would state, however, that the De- 
partment, on April 12, 1927, received 
from the French Ambassador, a note 
bearing that date, with respect to the 
service of a subpoena on April 7, 1927, 
1g the Southern District Court of New 

ork on Mr. Jean Le Cornee, Director 
General of the Societe Commerciale des 
Potasses d’Alsace, and others, and urg- 
ing that this Department bring to the 
attention of the Department of Justice 
the representations of the French Am- 
bassador set forth in his note. A copy 
of the Ambassador’s note was sent to 


you with this Department’s letter of | 


April 12, 1927, which was acknowledged 
by you on April 20, 1927. 

I had previously been informed by 
your Department that the proceedings, 
in connection with which the above men- 
tioned note of the French Ambassador 
was addressed to me, were brought by 
your Department to enjoin alleged viola- 
tions of the Sherman Act and the anti- 
trust provisions of the Wilson Tariff Act, 
in connection with the importation and 
distribution of potash in this country, 
and that it had been urged in that suit 
that sovereign immunity should extend 
to the defendants on the ground that 
they are acting as representatives of the 
French Government in the commercial 
undertaking referred to. 

With respect to your inquiry concern- 
ing the views of the Department regard- 
ing the matter, I have to inform you 
that it has long been the view of the 
Department of State that agencies of 
foreign governments engaged in ordi- 
nary commercial transactions in the 
United States enjoy no privileges or im- 
munities not appertaining to other for- 
eign corporations, agencies and_ indi- 
viduals doing business here, and should 
conform to the laws of this country gov- 
erning such transactions. 
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Cotton Consumption in United States Rose 
For June and for 11 Months Ended June 30 


Stocks in Storage Declined From 1926 Level for Month, 
With More Spindles Active. 


Cotton consumed in the United States 
in June totaled 662,630 bales, and con- 
sumption during the 11 months ended 
June 30 amounted to 6,633,474 bales, both 
increases over the corrosponding periods 
of last year, according to the prelimi- 
nary monthly report issued July 14 by 


Cotton consumed 
during (bales)- 

11 months In consum- 
ending 
June 30 


June 


United States 
*6§62,630 


4, 
4, 


296,806 
304,948 


*6,653,474 

5,994,109 
778,882 
165,809 


the Bureau of the Census of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Cotton on hand in consuming estab- 
lishments also showed an increase as of 
June 30, while stocks in public storages 
and at the compresses decreased. There 
was an increase in active spindles. The 
full text of the report follows: 


Cotton on hand June 30— 
lishments In public 
storage and 
ing estab- at compresses 
(bales) (bales)— 


Cotton 
spindles 
active dur- 
ing June 
(number) 


*1,607,676 
1,268,707 


*2,164,108 
2,410,261 


32,753,428 
31,755,874 


17,666,610 


1,03 
7 17,001,180 


6,747 
46,190 
483,226 


445,258 


13,605,770 
13,254,284 
87,703 
77,259 


223,102 
64,360 


1,481,048 
1,500,410 


“Includes 26,069 Eg.. 9,655 other for., and 1,299 Am.-Eg. consumed, 57,726 Eg., 
18,418 other for., ana 4,842 Am.-Eg. 1n consuming est.; and 14,721 Ev., 6,332 other 
for. and 2,213 Am.-Eg. in public storage. Eleven-months’ consumption, 218,314 Eg., 


73,894 other for., and 19,751 Am.-Eg. 


Linters not included above were 70,041 bales consumed during June in 1927 
and 70,313 bales in 1926; 217,285 bales on hand in consuming establishments on 


June 30, 1927, and 153,380 bales in 1926; and 58,784 bales in public storage and at j 
compresses in 1927, and 62,869 bales in 1926. 


Linters consumed during 11 months 


ending June 30 amounted to 733,091 bales in 1927 and 736,984 bales in 1926. 


Imports and exports of cotton and 
linters: , 
Imports of foreign cotton (500- 
pound bales): 
June 
1926 
14,803 
1,216 
761 
266 
5,047 
44 
22,137 
Exports of domestic cotton and linters- 
running bales (see note for linters): 
June June 
1927 1926 
84,265 
33,027 


June 
1927 
SR hae caved eedess 27,826 
Peru 
China 
Mexico 
Br. 


U. Kingdom 
France 

Italy 
Germany 
Other Europe 
Japan 

All Other 29,661 


481,943 346,533 


Imported Fish Sauce 
Dutied at 30 Per Cent 


Customs Court Sustains. Pro- 
test Against Duty Levied 
on Agate Button. 


New York, July 14.—The Pacific 
Trading Company, of San Francisco, 
wins before the United States Customs 
Court in a decision just rendered lower- 
ing the tariff rate on certain imported 
fish sauce. 

This sauce composed of intestines of 
a fish known as bonita, cut up fine and 
mixed with salt and vinegar, was taxed 
at 35 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 773 of the Tariff Act of 1922. 

Duty is fixed by Judge Waite at 30 
per cent under paragraph 721. (Pro- 
test No. 534-G-27510). 


Buttons Taxed at 15 Per Cent. 
Sustaining a protest of Applebee & 


Note. Figures include 13,462 bales of 
linters exported during June in 1927 and 
8,030 bales in 1926 and 239,879 bales for 
the 11 months ending June 30 in 1927 and 
93,034 bales in 1926. The distribution 
for June, 1927, follows: U. Kingdom, 
1,039; Netherlands, 302; France, 2,318; 
Germany, 7,313; Belgium, 244; Spain, 
649; Canada, 1,581; Mexico, 5; Cuba, 10; 
Columbia, 1. 

World staristics: The estimated world’s 
production of commercial cotton exclu- 
sive of linters, grown in 1925, as com- 


} piled from information secured through 
| the domestic and foreign staff of the De- 


43,056 ! 
47,112 | 
66,716 | 
42,696 ! 


partment of Commerce is 26,618,000 bales 
of 478 pounds lint, while the consump- 
tion of cotton 
the United States) for the year ending 
July 31, 1926, was approximately 23,- 
940,000 bales of 478 pounds lint. The 
total number of spinning cotton spin- 


! dles, both active and idle, is about 164,- 


Newman, Inc., Judge Adamson, of the ; 


Customs Court, finds that certain im- 
ported agate buttons, taxed with duty 
at the rate of 45 per cent ad valorem, 
should have been assessed at only 15 
per cent ad valorem. (Protest No. 
185937-G-7735-26.) 


Reliquidation Ordered. 

Sustaining a shortage claim of Lord 
& Taylor, Judge Adamson, of the Court, 
writes: 

“The importer, in this case, protests 
the assessment of duty upon certain 
merchandise not imported. The record 
shows that the appraiser reported cer- 
tain articles missing on examination. 
The protest is sustained as to any arti- 
cles reported missing by the appraiser 
on examination and the collector will 
reliquidate accordingly.” (Protest No. 
166180-11962-26.) 


Exports of Petroleum 
Increased in Value 


‘ 
Constitute 9.2 Per Cent of To- 
tal Foreign Sales, Says De- 
pariment of Commerce. 


Exports of refined products of petro- 
leum constitute one of the most impor- 
tant items in the American foreign trade, 
says G. R. Hopkins, associate petroleum 
economist, of the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce, in a statement 
recently issued by the Department. The 
statement, in full text, follows: 

In 1925, the total exports of all do- 
mestic products were valued at $4,819,- 
000,000, of which $443,000,000, or 9.2 per 
cent, was altributable to products of 
petroleum. That this trade is increas- 
ing rapidly is attested by the fact that 
in 1925 the total exports of petroleum 
products were more than 76 per cent 
larger in volume and 176 per cent larger 
in value than in 1926. In 1925, Great 
Britain ranked first as to value of re- 
fined products imported from the United 
States, with a total of $76,000,000. 
France with $52,000,000, Australia with 
$24,000,000, Canada with $22,000,000, 
China with $21,000,000, and Germany | 
with $17,000,000 followed in order. Al- 
though the exports of gas oil and fuel 
oil and of gasoline exceed in volume those 
of any of the other products, they repre- 
sent a smaller percentage of the total | 
production. For example, in 1925 ex- , 


000,000. 


Waste Wood Survey 
Planned for Virginia 


Utilization’ Committee ) 
Project Will Aid Lumber 
Industry of State. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
primary and secondary wood users, is 
not known. The National Committee on 
Wood Utilization and the subcommittee 
for Virginia hope that the information 
developed by this survey will not only 
indicate the quantity of wood available 
but will stimulate further studies by the 
wood-using industries which will in- 
crease the profitable use of material now 
burned or allowed to rot.” 


“This project should be of particular 
interest to the smaller mills throughout 
the State, and particularly in eastern 
Virginia, because of the high percentage 
of the log they are unable to use. It is 
commonly estimated that the portable or 
ground mill produces a cord or more of 
slabs and edgings to each 1000 feet of 
lumber sawed. The lack of atcurate in- 
formation as to the amount of such non- 
utilized wood available has deterred pos- 
sible users from making the investiga- 
tions necessary for its consumption on a 
commercial basis, but if the survey shows 
that large amounts of such wood can be 
secured within a particular region, it is 
believed that this fact will stimulate a 
closer utilization through by-products in- 
dustries. 

“We realize today that our natural re- 
sources are not inexhaustible. The wood- 
using industries are much interested in 
the perpetuation of their supplies of raw 
material through the growing of second 
crops of timber, but hand-in-hand with 
such measures must come a closer utiliza- 
tion of the present crop and the closer 
the utilization the more prosperous the 
wood-using industries will be. For this 
reason the work of the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization will be a ma- 
jor contribution toward the growth of 
Virginia’s forest resources. 

“Believing as it does in the importance 
of this survey, the committee realizes 
that it is only a preliminary step toward 
closer utilization. The National Commit- 
tee on Wood Utilization can only present 
the facts for the individual units of the 
wood-using industry to use as a_ basis 
for more economical operation. 

“One item which .. is hoped will be 
the object of a close study is the ques- 
tion of the economical utilization of un- 
dersized logs which are to be considered 
as a necessary byproduct in any well 
managed forest (top logs and thinnings). 
We often find that sawmills convert 
these logs into lumber at an actual loss 
while they would better serve as raw- 
material for pulp manifacture. At the 
same time many pulp mills are using 


ports of wax were equivalent to 57 per 
cent of the total production; those of 
kerosene, 36 per cent; and of lubricants, 
31 per cent. Of these three products, 
however, lubricants alone showed a ma- 
terial increase of exports during the past 
10 years; in fact, exports of wax in 1925 
was less than in 1916. 

Imports of refined products have al- 
ways been relatively low compared to 
exports and also to imports of crude 
petroleum. Since 1923, considerable 
quantities of tops and topped oil have 
been imported from Mexico, but these 
imports are now declining. 
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Cotton 


United States Trade 
With. China Grows 


Despite Depression 


Only Nation to Show Gain in 
Exports and Imports in 
First Quarter of Cur- 
rent Year. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

of China have been moved from Canton 
to Shanghai, presumably to function 
under the Nationalist Government as the 
sole bank of issue. It is reported that 
plans are under way for a large note is- 
sue for circulation in territory controlled 
by the Nationalists. 

Business at Hankow continues stag- 
nant, through the general unsettled 
economic conditions by mounting living 
costs, increasing numbers of unemployed, 
and a multiplication of taxes. The chief 
obstacle to the revival of trade is said 
to be the continued embargo upon sil- 
ver currency and the difficulty of making 
remittances to, Shanghai. 

Some encouragement is manifested in 
the apparent desire of the Hankow 
Government to conciliate foreign busi- 
ness, thus making for the restoration 
of confidence, and, incidentally, remov- 
moving reported ill feeling which grew 
out of the antiforeign campaign waged 
by radicals at ,Hankow. 

Because of the depreciated paper cur- 
rency, demoralized railway and river 
traffic, and other obstacles as_ stated 
above, the customs revenues at Hankow 
are less than one-half of normal. 

Hong Kong Trade Backward. 

Outlook for trade at Hong Kong is re- 
ported discouraging. Higher cotton 
prices are interfering with the importa- 
tion of cotton piece goods into South 
China, and uneasiness exists in Hong 
Kong regarding the political situation in 
Canton. ¢ 

Business at Canton is reported dull, 
with a sharp decline in both imports 
and exports. 
restrict orders for foreign goods to im- 
mediate market needs, and purchases of 
raw products for export are slow. 

The raw silk market is slack, with 
total silk shipments to the United States 
in June amounting to 3,000 bales; to 
France, 600 bales. Prices were un- 
usually low. 

The prospects for Canton’s third silk 
crop are good. Waste silk exports were 
hampered during June by a continuous 
strike among waste silk workers, and 
further strikes are reported now threat- 
ened among postal and electric lighting 
employes. 

Customs receipts at Canton for the 
first half of the year were about 25 
per cent lower than for the same period 
last year, which then was considered 
extermely low. 

-Mukden in Manchuria is also expe- 
riencing dull markets by reason of a 
currency depression, increasing taxation, 
and the general uncertainty of condi- 
tions. However, excellent crops are in 
prospect throughout Manchuria. 

Such commodities as kerosene and 
cigarets are enjoying satisfactory turn- 
overs, and new railway construction is 
giving rise to many inquiries for new 
equipment. Increasing interest is also 
manifested in radiation and plumbing 
equipment for modern buildings, in mo- 
tor cars of cheaper mcdels, and in trucks 
for bus transportation. 

Shanghai, Modern City. 

Shanghai is now a modern city of 
2,000,000 people with commercial build- 
ings and residences comparable to those 
of any large western city. It is the com- 
mercial and industrial center of China. 

Shanghai has a shipping trade that 
goes to all parts of the world, with 
some 30,000,000 tons of shipping annu- 
ally. Firms of all nationalities maintain 
offices in Shanghai, and its canals and 
creeks are lined with mills and factories, 
both foreign and native. About 30,000 
foreigners are settled in Shanghai, in- 
cluding 3,500 Americans. 

Its strategic position at the mouth of 
the Yangtze River has made Shanghai 
the preeminent port of China through 
which 50 per cent of the trade of the 
Republic passes each year. Not only the 
products of the fertile Yangtze basin— 
covering about 600,000 square miles and 
containing nearly one-eighth of the 
world’s population—but also those of 
entral and north China find their outlet 
at Shcinghai. 

Connected more completely than any 
other port with interior points of China 
by rail and water, it is the foremost dis- 
tributing center for fereign as well as 
native goods. 


large sized logs which would yield a 
higher revenue if converted into lumber. 

“Without the information which should 
be developed by this survey, it is diffi- 
cult to bring such facts home to the con- 
sumer. 


after the completion of this survey, fur- 
ther studies may be made in Virginia 
which will help in solving the problems 
cf the permanency of the wood-using in- 
dustries. As in every otker forest State 
there have been many acres of land put 
under cultivation in Virginia which were 
not primarily suited for the production 
of agricultural crops anc there are un- 
doubtedly still many acres of good agri- 
cultural land which are uncleared. I+ is 
hoped that eventually an economic land 
sarvey will be made in Virginia which 
will indicate clearly the best use for all 
land in the State. 

“Climatic conditions in Virginia are 
so favorable that production ‘of forest 
crops on land unsuited for othe: pur- 
poses can |. much more profitable than 
is possible further north. Proper utiliza- 
tion of all land combined with close util- 

ition of the forest, products obtained 
from forest land wil) place agriculture 
ani all wood-using industries in the 
State on a firm foundation and make 
them permanently vrofitable.” 


Merchants are inclined to | 


| Exports 
| Imports.... 
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Foreign Trad 


Balance of Trade for First Half of 1927 


Favorable to America by $240,758,000 


Exports and Imports Equal for June, First Month of Year 
Showing No Excess of Sales. 


With exports and imports equal for 
June, the foreign trade balance of the 
United States for the six months ended 
with June has been recorded as favor- 
able by $240,758,000 in the -preliminary 
report%on export and import values is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce 
July 14. This balance contrasts with 
an unfavorable balance of $95,186,000 
during the corresponding period of 1926. 

It was stated orally ;at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that the unusual 
situation whereby both exports and im- 
ports during June checked against each 
other at $359,000,000 was due partly to 
a drop during the month in cotton ship- 
ments, amounting to approximately 
$20,000,000. A commodity analysis of 
the trade balance will be issued later. 

In June, 1926, the trade balance 
showed an excess of exports over im- 
ports amounting to $1,782,000. June 


1927 
359,000 
359,000 


yExports .. 
t{Imports..... 


Excess of exports 
Excess of imports 
+ Increase 161,881. 


is the only month this year during which 
the export trade did not surpass the 
import trade. 

Although the trade balance is reck- 
oned on the basis of the calendar year, 
June marks the end of the fiscal year. 
During the 12 months ended with June, 
as indicated by the report, exports 
amounted to $4,970,541,000 while imports 
aggregated $4,256,825,000, the differen- 
tial in favor of the United States being 
$713,716,000. 

The June report also shows gold im- 
ports exceeding exports during the 
month by $12,770,000 and during the six 
months by $131,500,000, while silver ex- 
ports exceeded imports during the month 
by $654,000 and during the six months 
by $10,996,000. 

Following is the complete table sum- 
mary of total values of merchandise and 
gold and silver exports and imports of 
the United States as issued July 14 (in 
thousands of dollars): 


Six Months Ending June 
1927 1926 

2,368,754 2,206,853 

2,127,976 2,302,039 


June 
1926 
338,033 
336,251 


240,785 


+ Decrease 174,063. 


Exports and imports of merchandise, by months in thousands of dollars: 


September . 

OCLODER 656 6s cc cnrersveseresevecses 
November .. 

December 


Twelve months ending June 
Twelve months ending December 


Imports and exp 
June 


1927 
1,841 
14,611 


Gold. 


Excess of exports -- 
Excess of imports 
Silver. 
Exports .....-+ 
Imports . . (oun 
Excess of exports -- 
Excess of imports.--- 


German Sale of Farm 
Machinery Increases 


Exports in 1926 Approached 
Level of Pre-War 


Years. 


Advices to the Department of Com- 
merce from its Trade Commissioner at 
Berlin, Theodore Pilger, state that Ger- 
many is’ now approaching her pre-war 
volume of agricultural machinery ex- 
ports, sending most to Russia and Italy. 

The Department’s statement based on 
Mr. Pilger’s report follows in full text: 

Germany approximated its pre-war 
volume of agricultural machinery exports 
in 1926, exportation being placed by of- 
ficial German statistics at 86,482 metric 
tons, valued at 77,400,000 gold marks 
(the value of the gold mark in 1926 av- 
eraged about $.24) compared with 97,- 
604 metric tons valued at 47,500,000 
gold marks in 1913. On a dollar basis 
German exports had an average declared 
pound price of $.0967 in 1926 and $.0527 
in 1913. : ; 

Europe took 86 per cent of Germany s 
agricultural machinery exports in 1926. 

Russia was the chief outlet fot Ger- 
man implements in 1926, purchases by 
that country amounting to 32,371 metric 
tons or approximately 37 per cent of the 
total implement exports. Italy was the 
next largest buyer of German imple- 
ments, purchasing 11,755 metric tons, or 
14 per cent of the total. 

Russian purchases were valued at 28,- 
406,000 marks or slightly more than 35 
per cent of the value of the total exports, 
while shipments to Italy had a valuation 
of 8,077,000 marks or approximately 10 
per cent of the total. 

Other leading purchasers of German 
implements other than Russia and Italy 
were the Netherlands, with purchases 
amounting to 5,169 metric tons valued 
at 3,974,000 marks; Denmark, taking 2,- 
822 metric tons valued at 2,201,000 
marks; Rumania, 2,073 metric tons 
valued at 1,710,000 marks; Switzerland, 
1,919 metric tons valued at 1,692,000 
marks; and Latvia, 1,865 metric tons 
valued at 1,477,000 marks. 


' Commerce Post Given 


“It is the hope of the Committee that | 


Former Vice Consul 


Mr. Woodard Made Assistant 
Trade Commissioner at 
Tientsin, China. 


The appointment of _Granville 0. 
Woodard, formerly a vice consul at 
Tientsin, China, as assistant trade com- 
missioner there, was announced July 14 
by the acting director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, O. P. Hopkins. 
In connection with the appointment the 
Department issued a statement which 
follows in full text: 

Granville O. Woodard is a native of 
La Crosse, Wis., and a graduate of the 
University of California. During the war 
he served at first lieutenant in the 
United States Air Service, being dis- 
charged in i919 when he became labora- 
tory technician of the California and 


: ding June ...--+eeeeees 2,368,734 
Six months ending 4,970,541 


Exports 
1926 
416,752 
387,306 
442,899 
397,912 
320,919 
336,251 
338,959 
336,477 
343,202 
376,868 
373,881 
359,462 
2,302,039 
4,464,872 
4,430,888 


Imports 
1927 
419,393 
372,666 
408,962 
415,377 
393,336 
359,000 


1927 
356,841 
310,877 
379,060 
375,727 
346,471 
359,000 


1926 
396,836 
352,905 
374,406 
387,974 
356,699 
338,033 
368,317 
384,449 
448,071 
455,301 
480,300 
465,369 

2,206,853 
4,753,381 
4,808,660 


orts of gold and silver in thousands of dollars: 


6 months ending June Increase(-++) 
1927 1926 Decrease(—) 
29,872 41,736 —$11,864 
161,372 123,121 +$38,251 


1926 

3,346 
18,890 
81,585 


15,544 131,500 


49,369 
56,987 
12,382 


7,978 
5,628 


37,992 
26,996 
10,996 


—$9,991 


Rubber Preservative 
Invented in England 


Protection Against Oxidation 
and Action of Actinic Light 
Claimed for Process. 


A process for preservation of rubber 
against oxidation and action ofactinic 
light has been devised in England, ac- 
cording to word just received by the 
Department of Commerce from _ the 
American Trade Commissioner at Lon- 
don, H. S. Fox. 

The full text of the report follows: 

A process for the protection of rub- 
ber simultaneously against the effects of 
oxidation and actinic light, which should 
prove of considerable interest to the 
rubber industry and which is also inter- 
esting from the chemical standpoint, 
has been patented by B. D. Porritt and 
T. R. Dawson (British Patent No. 269- 
745) both of the Research Association 


j of British Rubber and Tire Manufac- 


turers. 

It is stated that previous processes 
for the preservation of rubber from oxi- 
dation by the oxygen of the air, and 
the deleterious effects of the actinic rays 
of light have been based on methods 
designed to check oxidation and its ef- 
fects, or by method intended to pro- 
tect against actinic and ultra-violet light. 
The present process differs in that it 
consists in the application to all classes 
of goods containing rubber or made of 
rubber, of combinations of small 
amounts of substances which protect 
the rubber simultaneously against the 
effects of oxidation and actinic light. 

The substances are those forming the 
classes of antioxidants, including the 
mono—, di—, and poli-hydric phenolic 
compounds (as for example, hydroqui- 
none, resorcinol, pyrogallic acid), and 
including the amino-hydroxy compounds 
(as para-amino-phenol), which prevent 
or delay oxidation, or act as negative 
catalysts of oxidation. 

The substances which are used to re- 
sist the action of light include bodies 
able to absorb light rays, especially to- 
wards the ultra-violet and of the spec- 
trum, such as dyestuffs of yellow and 
red’ shades, or derivatives of coumarin 
well known as absorbents or ultra-violet. 
Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corporation. 
In June, 1926, he was appointed vice con- 
sul and assigned to Tientsin where he 
remained until September, 1926. 

In announcing the appointment, Act- 
ing Director Hopkins stated that As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner Woodard’s 
duties would be largely along the lines 
of trade promotion work on American 
foodstuffs products. China is an excellent 
market for practically all classes of 
American foodstuffs and one which is 
certain to expand as the economic posi- 
tion of the Chinese people improves. 
Cereals form the most important class 
of our foodstuffs shipments to Chinese 
markets, followed by dairy products, 
fruits, vegetables, fish and meats. It is 
interesting to note that the Chinese 
have become very fond of American 
canned milk, taking more than $1,000,000 
worth each year. They are also large con- 
sumers of American raisins and fresh 
fruits. 

Mr. Woodard expects to sail for his 
new post about the middle of August. 


—$11,377 | 
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Customs Rulings 


Decisions of Board of 
Tax Appeals. 


Published July 11, 1927. 


*Old Colony Trust Company, and Oorne- 
lius A. Wood, Executors of the will 
of William M. Wood, deceased, Peti- 
tioners, v. Commissioner. Docket No. 
6508. 

The amount of State and Federal in- 
come tax paid by a corporation upon the 
income of its president, was income to 
him in the year in which paid. 
*American Manganese Steel Company, 

Petitioner v. Commissioner. Docket 

No. 8145. 

In taking inventory tn 1919 petitioner 
determined that it had a surplus of mer- 
chandise, which, however, was in mar- 
ketable condition, and thereupon it in- 
augurated a sales campaign to dispose 
of such surplus. A part of the surplus 
was sold in 1920, but it was found that 
there was no market for the greater 


| part which was then scrapped during 








the year. Held, petitioner is entitled to 
reduce its inventory for the year 1920 
on account of the scrapped merchandise. 


Overassessment, not arising from claim 
in abatement,, determined by respondent 
for the year 1919. Held, Board has no 
jurisdiction of the appeal for that year 
and moton to dismiss granted. 


*William Cluff Company, Petitioner v. 
Commissioner. Docket No. 7242. 


In the circumstances, held, that cer- 
tain contract between petitioner and 
preferred stockholders does not consti- 
tute the latter creditors of the petitioner. 


Amounts paid to holders of preferred 
stock during the taxable year repre- 
sented the payment of a dividend and 
not interest on an indebtedness. 


Discount allowed and expenses in- 
curred im the issue and sale of preferred 
stock may not be taken as a deduction 
from gross income. Appeal from Emer- 
son Electric Manufacturing Co., 3 B. T. 
A. 932. 

*American Steel Company, Petitioner, 
v. Commissioner. Docket No. 8368. 

The cash value of promissory notes 
paid in to a Pennsylvania corporation 
for stock held to constitute invested cap- 
ital. 

Invested capital should not be reduced 
by the amount of an alleged tax for a 
prior year which tax the Board held did 
not exist. 


Affiliation status granted for certain 
periods. 

Where two corporations are affiliated 
for a portion of 1918 and for 1919 and 
1920, and a net loss is sustained by the 
group for 1919, no part of such net loss 
may be carried forward to 1920, under 
the provisions of section 204, Revenue 
Act of 1918, where the net income of the 
group for the fraction period in 1918 is 
in excess of the net loss of the group 
for 1919. 

*Wirt Franklin, Petitioneer, v. Commis- 

sioner. Docket No. 9266. 


1. Where the Commissioner and the 
taxpayer, pursuant to the statute, have 
entered into a consent in writing to the 
determination, assessment and collection 
of a tax after the time otherwise pre- 
scribed by law for such determination, 
assessment and collection, such consent 
is an extension of the statutory period, 
bilateral in character. 

2. Where such a consent is indefinite 
in duration, the true intent of the parties 
is to be ascertained. Rules laid down by 
the courts in the case of contracts which 
are similarly indefinite for determining 
such intent are applicable. Where the 
Commissioner gave notice that such con- 
sent would expire at a certain time, held, 
that in the absence of other factors, such 
as an estoppel against the taxpayer, the 
Commissioner may not determine, assess, 
or collect the tax after tne date fixed by 
him for the termination of the consent. 

3. Such a consent was executed by pe- 
titioner on January 16, 1923, and by the 
Commissioner on February 19, 1923. On 
April 11, 1928, the Commissioner an- 
nounced that all such consents would ex- 
pire April 1, 1924. On September 28, 
1923, the Commisisoner assessed the tax 
in controversy. On October 14, 1923, pe- 
titioner filed claim for abatement. On 
September 22, 1925, the Commissioner 
rejected such claim for abatement. Held, 
that collection of such tax is barred. 
*Appeal of Cunningham Sheep and Land 

Co. Docket No. 5071. 

1. Section 1100 (b) of the Revenue 
Act of 1924 continued the Revenue Act 
of 1921 in force for the assessment and 
collection of all taxes imposed by such 
Act or prior Acts. A consent extend- 
ing the time for assessment and collec- 
tion of taxes, executed pursuant to the 
Revenue Act of 1921, continues in force 
after the date of enactment of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1924. 

2. Pursuant to the Revenue Act of 
1921, limiting the time within which 
taxes may be determined, assessed, and 
collected, and providing that the tax- 
payer and the Commissioner may con- 
sent in writing to a later determination, 
assessment and collection, such consent 
in writing was executed providing that 
such determination, assessment and col- 
lection might be made irrespective of 
any period of limitations. Held, that 
such consent grants a reasonable time 
in which such act may be performed. 

3. In the circumstances of the present 
appeal, held, that the determination and 
assessment were made within a reason- 
able time. 

4. An announcement by the Commis- 
sioner that such consents in writing, 
then on file with him, would expire on 
a certain date, has no application to 
such consents executed at a subsequent 
date. 

Henry DeFord, Petitioner, v. Commise 

sioner. Docket No. 10114. 

Deduction for loss resulting from sale 
of residence disallowed. 


Decisions marked (*) have been dese 
ignated by the Board of Tax Appeals as 
involving new prniciples, and will be 
printed in full text in this or subsequent 
issues. Subscribers who are interested 
in any decision:not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The United 
States Daily. 
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Patents 


Invention Conceded 
Construction Design 


For Folding Chair 


Patent Is Issued to James V. 
Young on Allowance of 
Claims by Examiners- 


in-Chief. 


APPLICATION OF JAMES V. YOUNG; Ex- 
AMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 
Patent 1633721 was 

V. Young, June 28, 1927 

ment in folding chairs, 

filed August 8, 1923. B. G. 

peared for appellant. 

A specific claim for a folding chair 
was found to be allowable over com- 
bined references cited against the claim. 
The full text of the opinion of the Ex- 
aminers-in-Chief (Henry, Smith and 
Ruckman) is as follows: 

This is an appeal from a final 
jection of the following claim: 

“A folding chair comprising spaced 
front legs, a back fixed to and between 
the upper end portions of said front 
legs, rear legs having their pper ends 
between the front legs and pivoted to said 
front legs beneath the lower end of the 
back, a seat extending between the front 
legs and pivoted between its front and 
rear ends to the front legs below the 
back and below the pivotal connection 
of the rear legs with the front legs, 
the main body of said seat extending be- 
tween the rear legs and having sliding 
interlocking connections with said rear 
legs, said seat body when in operative 
position being spaced below the lower 
end of the back and between the rear 
legs.” 

The references relied upon are: Trues- 
dell et al, 564575, July 21, 1896; Travers, 
1396794, November 15, 1921; Newton, 
British, 2022, June 23, 1868. 

The claimed construction is a folding 
chair and the sole claim quoted above 
is limited to details rekating to the front 
legs, rear legs, back seat and the asso- 
ciation of these parts. 

The reference stressed by the exam- 
iner in the statement on appeal is the 
British patent to Newton. The claim 
distinguishes from the disclosure of this 
reference in several respects. 

First, the claim requires that the rear 
legs shall have their upper ends between 
the front legs and pivoted thereto be- 
neath the lower end of the back. This 
is not disclosed in the Newton patent. 

Then the claim calls for tie main body 
of the seat extending between the rear 
legs and having sliding inter locking con- 
nections with the rear legs. In the ref- 
erence it is only the side members of 
the seat that extend rearward and have 
connections with the rear legs. 

Design of Seat Body. 

Finally, the claim states a limitation 
closely related to the one last men- 
tioned, i. e., that the seat body when 
in operative positoin is spaced below the 
lower end of the back and between the 
rear legs. None of the limitations noted 
above is disclosed in the Newton patent. 

The Truesdell patent shows rear legs 
located inside the front legs 
otally connected to hinge boxes or cast- 
ings below the lower edge of the back, 


issued to James 


Foster ap- 
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Chairs 


' Alien Minors Held Not to »BeDeserters __| «suse because of the « Deserters 
When Ordered to Ship for. Foreign Trade 


libellants, 
| vessel engaged in coastwise trade, 
, for an improve- | 
on application | 


re- | 


Appellate Court Rules They Were Entitled.to Wages and 
Discharge; Found by Immigration Inspector. 


Mystic STEAMSHIP COMPANY, A CORPO- 
PATION, CLAIMANT, ON ITS OWN BE- 
HALF AND ON BEHALF OF H. D, Bas- 
BIDGE, MASTER OF THE STEAMSHIP 
“WALTER D, Noyes,” APPELLANT, V. 
OLAF STROMLAND, Diprik LoGA AND 
ARNOLD Sorvic, No. 2608; CIRCUIT 
CourT OF APPEALS, FouURTH CIRCUIT. 
An immigration inspector discovered 

alien minors, employed on a 

the | 

taxes imposed to permit them to work 
on coastwise vessels not having been 
paid. He advised them that they would 
have to ship on vessels bound off-shore 

for foreign ports within thirty days. | 1 

The. court herein holds the libellants to 

be entitled to wages and discharge and 

that they are not to be classed as de- 
serters for immediately leaving the 
vessel, 

Before Waddill, 
Circuit Judges. 

Henry H. Little (Hughes, Little & 
Seawell on brief) for appellant, and Ja- 
cob L. Morewitz for appellees. 

Judge Waddill delivered the opinion | 
of the court. The full text follows: 

The appellees were libellants and ap- 
pellant the respondent in the district 
court, and will be so styled here. 

On the 3rd of October, 1925, at Balti- 
more, Md., the libellants were taken on 
board of the steamship “Walter D. 
Noyes” then engaged in the coastwise 
trade between Hampton Roads and New 


Parker and Northcott, 


| England ports, as workaways, and regu- 


| larly employed as vacancies occurred in 


| after 
| thereon to the 11th of November, 


| 


| Immigrant 


' wished to come south would give them 


They were there- 
ship, and served 
1925, 
as shown by the Noyes payroll for that | 
period. There was due libellant Strom- 
land $14.66, libellant Loga $14.66 and 
libellant Solvig $20.16, being for 11 days 
wages to the first two libellants at the 
rate of $40.00 per month, and 11 days 
due the last named libellant at $55.00 
per month. 


the crew of the vessel. 
placed on the 


Aliens Are Advised 
To Ship for Foreign Ports 


On the 11th of November, 1925, the 
Inspector at Norfolk dis- 
covered the three libellants, all minors, 
along with some 15 other alien seamen, | 
employed on the Noyes, who had failed 

to pay the taxes imposed on them to | 
permit them to work on _ coastwise | 
vessels. He advised them that they would 
have to ship on vessels bound off-shore 
for foreign ports within 30 days. The 
three libellants asked to be paid off, and 
for their discharges, which the master 
of the Noyes declined to give them, and 
informed them that if they would go 
back to Boston, the port of discharge, 
he would pay them off there, and if they 


free passage back. They declined this 
offer, and as the Noyes was leaving the 
dock they threw their baggage ashore 
and jumped on the dock. The master 


| thereupon logged them as deserters, and 


end piv- | 


| less $5.00 each retained by 


but does not show other features of the | 


claim. 
The patent to Travers discloses rear 


legs pivotally connected to front legs | 


and located inside such front legs, but 
the pivotal connection is near the top of 


the chair back and the back is not con- | 
| their wages were withheld without suf- 


nected to the front legs except indirectly. 
The seat in the Travers patent is con- 
nected to the rear legs through rear- 


ward extensions of the side frames of | 


the seat. ; ; 
None of the references fairly discloses 


the limitation in the claim touching the | 


seat and its rela- 
It would require 
of the 


main body of the 
tion to the rear legs. 
rather extensi modification 


turned the wages due to them over to 
the Shipping Commissioners at Boston, 
him to pay 
the cost of employing others to take 
their places, necessitated by their de- 
sertion. 

The libel in this case to recover 
the above mentioned sums due libellants, | 
as well as for waiting time money, that 
is to say, for two days pay for each day 


is 


ficient cause, pursuant to section 4529, | 
of the Revised Statutes as amended by 
Act of March 4, 1915, sec. 3, = es kh | 
1164, Comp. Stat., 1918, sec. 8320, which 
reads as follows: 

“« * * Every master or owner who 
refuses or neglects to make payment in 


| the manner hereinbefore mentioned with- 


structures of the references to produce | 


a structure responding to the appealed 
claim and as to one of the limitations, 
the location and relation of the main 
seat body to the rear legs, there is no 
suggestion in the references. 

Appellant pointed out certain advan- 
tages for the claim construction over 
prior art devices, and we are not pre- 
pared to say that the advantages alleged 
do not exist. Under the facts in the 
case as submitted to us we think ap- 
pellant is entitled to the limited protec- 
tion afforded by the appealed claim. 

The decision of the examiner 
reversed. 


7 tienes rm F mit 
Is Found Patentable 


is 


Substitute Claim on Desulphur- 
ization Process Is Ap- 


. 


_Proved. 
APPLICATION OF CHARLES C. 
AMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT 
Patent 1633823 was issued to Moore 
on June 28, 1927, for an improvement 
in a process of sulphurinzing, dehydrat- 
ing and desulphurizing fruit, on appli- 
cation filed February 15, 1926. 
L. D. Underwood for appellant. 
Claim for a process of desulphurizing 
fruit held patentable. The full text of 
the opinion of the Examiners-in-Chief 
(Henry, Ruckman and Ide) follows: 
This is a request for reconsideration 


Moore; Ex- 
OFFICE. 


| and 


out sufficient cause shall -pay to the sea- | 
man a sum equal to two days’ pay for 
each and every day during which pay- 
ment delayed beyond the respective 
periods.” 


Held Not to Be Deserters 
By Judge in Lower Court 

The learned judge of the court below 
reached the conclusion that libellants | 
were not deserters within the purview 
of section 4522 of the Revised Stajutes 
as amended by acts of February 27, 1877 
December 21, 1898, and that they 
had the right to demand their wages 
when the ship was in Norfolk until dis- 
charged; that they were alien 


seamen, | 


and not permitted to accept employment 


| it clear that the specific temperature re- | 


cited in proposed claim 8 is not essen- | 
tial, hence we think proposed claim 7 | 


may be allowed along with claim 8. Pro- } 


| posed claimed 9 calls for a process of 


| jecting the 


of our decision in the above entitled case | 


rendered January 28, 1927. 

Appeliant directs the cancellation of 
the appealed claims and the substitution 
therefor of four claims numbered 7 
10, inclusive, and directed to a process 
of desulphurizing or treating fruit. 

Proposed claim 8 is in substance the 
Same as claim 3 discussed in our for- 

fmer decision and held to be allowable. 
Proposea vjaim 7 the same as 
posed claim 8 with the omission of the 
Mmitation te & spetific tomperature em- 
ployed during tr itment of the fruit. 
The specification of the application makes 


is 


a 


| therewith 


to | 


pro- | 


treating fruit including the step of sub- 
fruit to a vacuum of from 
15 to 25 inches for a period of from 
two to eight hours. This claim differs 
from claim 8 in that it is not limited to 
the precise vacuum and lengthyf treat- 
ment included in that claim. 

Be Varied. 

It is made clear .in the specification | 
that the degre of vacuum and time of | 
treatment may be varied if other condi- | 
tions of treatment ar also varied. Un- | 
der the circumstances we think appel- 
lant is entitled to a claim not limited to 
the precise details specified‘in claim 8. | 

Claim 10 includes the step of subject- 
ing freshly cut fruit to sulphur-dioxide | 
until it becomes substantially saturated | 
and then ‘treating the fruit 
as called for by proposed claim 9. It 
has been pointed out in specification or 
argument that there are certain advan- 
iages from a commercial standpoint in 
treating the freshly cut fruit in the man- 
ner called for by proposed claim 10. We 
think this claim may be allowed with | 
claim 9. 

In the absence of more pertinent art | 
than that cited in the appeal statement, 
vecommend the admission of the pro- 
posed amendment and the allowance of 
the substitute claims contained therein. | 


Treatment May 


we 


| its own rules 
| of the trial of this class of case, viz: 
| not exceeding 10 days after 
| of the libel. 


| the assignments 


| XLIII, 
| prehensive review of the general subject 


| for 


| was 


| the 


on a vessel engaged in the coastwise 
trade, and were subject to be taken into 
custody and deported at any time there- 
after; and that the voluntary act of the 
Immigration Inspector at Norfolk in al- 
lowing libellants 30 days in which to 
secure employment was void, and would 
not have protected them at any other 
port or from the action of any other 
inspector. The court further held that 
while libellants were not entirely blame- 
less for leaving the ship as they did, 
they were clearly not deserters, and that 
= ship’s master was wrong in so log- 

‘ng them, and in retaining part of their 
wages; that he knew the men were minor 
aliens not eligible for employment on 
this vessel, and that their proper course, 
in spite of the assurances of the in- 
spector, was to demand and be accorded 
their immediate discharges. 


The court decreed in favor of the 


| libellants for the amounts due them for- 
| Wages at the time they 


left the ship, 
and held that the case-was one in which 
the statutory penalty for failure to pay 
should in part be allowed. The court 
computed the time for which the penalty 
should be imposed, from the time of the 
demand for the wages to 10 days after 
the filing of the libel, applying one of 
looking to the expedition 
for 
the filing 


The assignments of error generally 
assail the correctness of the action and 
judgment of the court in the particulars 


| referred to, and especially in holding that 
| the 


libellants were entitled to recover 
for the wages then due them, 
the statutory penalty prescribed for 
failure to pay wages in arrears; and that 
the libellants were not deserters, and 
were warranted in leaving the ship at 
the time they did. 


Assignments of Error 
Held to Be Without Merit 


Having regard to the liberality and 


| leniency with which courts of admiralty 


administer maritime law where the 
rights of seamen are concerned, in order 


} to protect them from hardships that may 
| befall them in the dependent condition 


in which they are frequently placed, and 
duly appreciating the duty of the court 
to see that the spirit and intent of 
legislation enacted in their behalf is 
given effect to, we can but feel that 
the trial court reached a correct con- 
clusion regarding the several matters of 
which the appellant complains, and that 
of error are without 


merit. The following authorities of re- 


| cent date from this court, other courts 


of this circuit and those of the Ninth 
Circuit, will be found especially enlight- 
ening as bearing upon the payment of 


| wages to seamen, and the imposition of 


the penalty of double time where pay- 
ment.is improperly withheld. The Quoque 
261 Fed. 414, 416 United States v. West- 
wood, 266 Fed. 606; Gerber v. Spencer, 
278 Fed. (C. C. A. 9th cir.) 886 Elman 
v. Moller et al, 11 F. (2d) 55, (C. C. A 
4th cir.); Mandelin v. Kenneally, 11 F. 
(2d) 344, (C. C. A. 4th cir.). 

Benedict’s Admiralty, Vol. 1, chap. 
will be found to contain a com- 
of seamens and their enforce- 
ment. 

That there was a failure and refusal 
to pay the wages due libellants when de- 
manded is not disputed. The alien infant 
seamen were ‘mproperly employed by 
the ship’s master. He should have known, 
and did know of their ineligibility for 


wages, 


| hire and service on his vessel; and when 


so informed by the Immigration In- 
spector should have exercised care and 


| caution to see that they vere not placed 


at a disadvantage, or subjected to undue 
risks by reason of their position; and 
he shculd at least have offered them 
their discharges and paid them the 
wages due, unhesitatingly. Instead, the 


| libellants were denied their discharges, 
| refused their 


pay, logged as deserters, 


and their wages in part misapplied by 


| attempting to hold the same on account 


of the alleged desertion. 


Wages Due Were Withheld 
And Ordered Paid 

The wages due being withheld and 
properly decreed to be paid, was there 
error in decreering the statutory penalty 
withholding «the same? We 
clearly not, and that the amounts were 
withheld without sufficient cause. Un- 
doubtedly the penalty was liable to be 
imposed for some amount. The statute 
prescribed double pay from the time of 


| the demand until paid. The district court 


by limiting the right of recovery to 10 


and also , 


think | 


days after the libel was filed, in effect | 


placed a limitation on the amount of the 
recovery under the statute. 
objection to this? We think not. The 
right to allow the penalty between the 
dates of the judgment and pending the 
appeal, and the termination of the same, 


| that is, whether double pay continued to 


run during that time, was a matter 
within the discretion of the court, de- 
pendent upon whether there was proper 
ground for the appeal or not. 

In Paeific Mail S. S. Co. v. Schmidt, 
241 U. S. 245, (also reported from the 
district court in 209 Fed. 264, and from 
the Circuit Court of Appeals in 214 Fed. 
512), a case involving the question 
whether a ship was entitled to withhold 
the replacement value of lost ship’s fur- 
nishings entrusted to a steward suing 
to recover for unpaid wages incurred at 
the end of a voyage while the vessel 
in port, and for penalties for re- 
fusal to pay the same without sufficient 
cause, and whether such defense could 
be interposed as an offset to the amount 
due, the court held that there was suf- 
ficient uncertainty as to the meaning of 
act, and as to its applicability to 
the particular case, to warrant the ship 
in seeking a judicial interpretation 
thereof, and that pending the appeal the 
ship was not liable for the penalty for 
withholding wages without sufficient 


Was there } 


Fruit 


cause, because of the doubtful character 
of the question at issue. 

In O’Hara v. Luckenbach et als, 261 
U. S. 364, (also reported from the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 
cuit in 1 Fed. (2d) 973, and 16 Fed. (2d) 
61), a case involving the question of 
whether seamen were entitled to demand 
their discharge and wages and to recover 
the same, together with the penalty pre- 
scribed for unlawful detention, because 
of the failure to divide equally its crew 
into watches, pursuant to the provisions 
of the Act of March 4, 1915, 38 Stat. L. 
1164, the conclusion reached was that 
sufficient uncertainty existed as to the 
meaning and application of the statute 
to warrant the ship in seeking by ap- 
propriate appeal, the determination and 
application of the same; and that pend- 
ing the decision thereof, the penalty 
would not run against the ship because 
of the doubtful issue in question. 


Case Is Cited on Point 
Of Detention of Wages 

In the preesnt case, while we concur 
entirely with the conclusions reached by 
the trial court, the questions raised were 
not so free from difficulty as that in- 
telligent, fair minded persons, including 
courts charged with the duty of passing 
upon the same, might not reasonably 
and naturally reach different conclusions 
with respect thereto. Once settled, the 
meaning seems plain enough, but in ar- 
riving at the correct interpretation it 
can not be said that serious divergence 
of views could not have arisen in regard 
to the same. 

The case is unusuflly interesting in 
this. Much time, apparently far more 
than was necessary and than should have 
been consumed, was taken in filing the 
libel, it being one which, by reason of 
the heavy penalty attached for failure 
to make payment of wages, good faith 
and fair dealing required that those 
placed in the position of these libellants 


should have acted with reasonable, if not ; 


the utmost diligence in taking action and 
pressing the same; and the court doubt- 
less had this in view when it limited the 
right of recovery of the penalty to 10 
days from the time of the 
of the proceedings. fhe date of demand 
for payment of the wages and penalty, 
and refusal to pay the wages, was the 
11th of November, 1925, some three and 
a half months later; and curious as it 
may appear, the dilatory action of the 
respondent was even more apparent. 


Action of Lower Court 
Is Affirmed on Appeal 


The case was with promptness heard 
by the court on the 28th of September 
upon the libel, answer and exceptions to 
the answer, at which time the court di- 
rected the deposition of the ship’s master 
to be taken, and the court’s opinion, apon 
consideration of the pleadings and de- 
position in question, was filed on the 
23rd of November, 1926, and its final 
decree was entered on the 29th of 
November, 1926. The delay between 
filing the libel on February 25, 1926, and 
the answer on the 16th of September, 
1926, virtually seven months, in a case 
of the character in question, involving 
heavy penalties liable to be imposed 
against the respondent, would sepgm al- 


institution | t 
| ers, in the State of North Carolina. 


| plied for and secured Indemnity 


most inexcusable. While the court acted ! 


with commendable promptness upon the 
incoming of the answer, and considering 
the case upon the exceptions thereto, in 
reaching the final result as to delays 
incident to the recovery, and in allowing 
full time between the improper 
holding of the wages and the filing of 
the libel, it could not have failed to have 
been affected and influenced by the utter 
failure of the respondent to force the 
case to trial. The delay in the diSposition 
of the case, after filing the libel, and 
especially between the time of its insti- 
tution and the filing of the answer to 
the libel, necessarily operated prejudi- 
cially to the libellants; as whatever was 
due them, as well for wages as on ac- 
count of penalties for failure to pay the 
same, was thereby directly delayed. 


with- ; 


Flavoring Extracts 


‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


Trade Marks 


Claims Allowed Against Bankrupt Partner 


For Indemnity Agreement of Partnership 


Individual Undertaking Held by Court to Have Been In: 
cluded in Securing Bends on Building Contracts. 


GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY, OF NEWARK, 
N. J., AND NATIONAL SURETY Com- 
PANY, APPELLANTS, V. C. G. KEEBLE, 
TRUSTEE IN BANKRUPTCY OF THE Es- 
TATE OF W. H. MCELWEE, BANKRUPT, 
No. 2610; Circurr Court oF APPEALS, 
FourTH CIRCUIT. 

An agreement of indemnity was en- 
tered into by a firm and contained an 
individual undertaking of one of the 
partners. The court held that the claim 
on the agreement could be proved against 
the estate of the individual partner. It 
was further held that amendments to an 
imperfect claim, for the purpose of mak- 
ing it correct, may be allowed after the 
expiration of the year for filing claims. 

S. Brown Shepherd for National 


Surety Company; Robert Ruark (Ruark } 


& Fletcher on brief) for Globe Indem- 
nity Company; A. L. Cox for C. G, 
Keeble, Trustee, and Theodore S. Garnett 
(Garnett, Taylor & Edwards on brief) 
for General Creditors, the Virginia Na- 
tional Bank and N. H. Bundy, of W. H. 
McElwee, Bankrupt. 

Before Waddill, Parker and Northcott, 
Circuit Judges. Judge Northcott’ deliv- 
ered the opinion of the court, the full 
text of which follows: 

This is an appeal from an order of the 
District Court for the Eastern District 


of North Carolina confirming an order ! 


made by the Referee in Bankruptcy on 
July 7, 1926, in the matter of W. H. 
McElwee, individually, bankrupt, dis- 
allowing the claims of the Globe Indem- 
nity Company of Newark, N. J., and the 
National Surety Company, sought to be 
filed in said bankruptcy case. 


Money Was Paid Out 


On Indemnity Bonds 

Hester & McElwee was a partnership, 
carrying on business as contract build- 
In 
the conduct of their business they ap- 
bonds 
from the Globe Indemnity Company and 
the. National Surety Company, Appel- 
lants herein, conditioned for the faithful 
performances of certain building con- 
tracts entered into by the firm. Default 
was made in these contracts, and both 
Indemnity Companies paid out certain 
sums of money on these bonds. 

W. H. McElwee was adjudged a bank- 
rupt’on April 2, 1924, and the cause re- 
ferred to the Referee on same day. The 
schedules of the Bankrupt were filed 
April 15, 1924. A Trustee was duly 
elected. The Bankruptcy of McElwee 
was as an individual, and the only estate 
which came into the hands of his Trustee 
was the individual estate. Prior to his 
Bankruptcy, McElwee was one of the 
members of the partnership of Hester 
& McElwee Building Contractors, as 
above set.out. The firm of Hester & 
McElwee was never declared Bankrupt. 

The claims of the Appellants were 
sought to be filed with the Referee 
within the statutory period of one year 
from the adjudication and were, after 
the expiration of one year, sought to be 
amended in both instances. The Ref- 
eree disallowed both claims as against 
the individual estate of McElwee, and 
both companies appealed from such find- 
ing to the, judge of the District Court 
who, upon hearing, approved the finding 
of the Referee, from which decision of 
the District Court both companies ap- 
pealed. “ 


{ Two Main Questions 


Are Involved in Case 
Two main questions are 
First, whether 


: Indemnity Company and the National 


We are of the opinion upon the whole ! 
case that the district court reached the ! 


correct conclusion as to what should be 
done in the premises, and in its limita- 
tion of the time in which recovery could 
be had to 10 days after the filing of the 
libel; and that the allowance of wages 
and penalties for the full time between 
the refusal to pay the amounts due and 
the time of filing the libel, and for 


10 days thereafter was proper; and we ° 


accordingly affirm the action of the dis- 
trict court, with costs. 

Affirmed. 

June 3, 1927. 


D, 


Patent Suits Filed 


NOTICE of filing in any court of 
~" the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patents involved. 
Abbreviations: D.C. N. D. (S. D., 
E. D. W. D.—)—District Court, 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
decisions in patent cases. 


TE 
1614108, B. — Traveling case, 
16. 


filed June 1927, D. €., 8. D. N. Y¥.. Dee. 
E 42-91, A. B. Deltadh v. M. Schill & Co., 
Inc. 

1615399, C. J. Angel, One way disk plow, 
filed June 15, 1927, D. C. Kans. (Topeka), 
Doc. 883-N, ©. J. sme et al. v. E. Mil- 
berger. 

1625769, A. J. Ersted, Clutch engaging, 
device, filed June 3, 1927, D. C. Oreg. (Port- 
land), Doc. E 8913, A. J. Ersted v. W illiam- 
ette Iron & Steel Works. Doc. E. 8914, A. 
J. Ersted v. L. H. Hoffman. 

1628591, P. Ilarris, Wig for dolls, filed 
June 3, 1927, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe, E 42- 
43, Mutual Harris Goods Co., Ine., et al. 
v. Blum-Lustig Toy Co., Ine. 

Re. 13477, H. Uoerlein, Phenylethylbar- 
bituric acid, filed June 2, 1927, D. C., S. D. 
N. Y., Doc. F 42-41, Synthetic Patents Co., 
Inc., et al. v. P. Kachurin (Kachurin Drug 
Co.). 

Re. 15147, FE. Ty 
filed May 28, 1927 
Doc. 7143, J. 
ply Co, 


Brigham, ‘Towel rack, 
»DC.. N. D. IN. (8. Div.), 
Rousso vy, City Towel Sup- 


Surety Company were obligations 
against McElwee individually and prop- 
erly provable in his individual Bank- 
ruptcy; Second, if the claims were ob- 
ligations of McElwee individually, were 
they properly filed and proven in the 
case of W. H. McElWee, Bankrupt. 

While there is a great similarity be- 
tween the two claims of the Glube In- 
demnity Company and the National 
Surety Comyp.ny, yet there is some dif- 
ference between the obligations on which 
they seek to establish their claims, and 
some difference in the ¢...es and manner 
of the filing of the claims, and they will 
therefore here be considered separately. 
The claim of ‘he Globe Indemnity Com- 
pany will be first discussed. 


In seeuring the bond from the Globe 


Company, Hester & McElwee, as_ is 
shown by the record, filed with the ap- 
plication an “Agreement of Indemnity,” 
which accompanied the amended proof | 
of claim No. 2, of the Globe Company. 
This agreement of indemnity contained 
the following as its final clause. 

“These covenants shall be binding not 
only upon the undersigned, jointly and 
severally, but as well upon the respec- 
tive heirs, executors, administrators, 
successors and assigns of the 
signed, 
as against the undersigned and each of 
them whether signing a_ principal on 
said bond or an indemnitor to the said 
Globe Indemnity Company.” 

This agreement of indemnity was 
signed by the firm Hester & McElwee, 
and by W. H. McElwee, having after 
the latter’s signature, the description, 
“member of the firm.” 


Clause Constituted Claim 
Against Member of Firm 

This clause was the individual under- 
taking of McElwee and undoubtedly cre- 
ated a claim -gainst W. H. McElwee in- 


dividually, for any loss sustained by the | 


Globe Company on the bond given in re- 
sponse to this application, and such loss 
is a debt properly provable against the 
estate of W. H. McElwee, individually, 
bankrupt. 

In the case of Reynolds v. New York 
Trust Company, 188 Fed. 613, it is held 
that “if one dealing with a firm pro- 
cures also the individual undertaking of 
a partner to answer for the firm debt, 
there are substantial reasons for permit- 
ting him to resort to both estates.” 

See also In re McCoy, 150 Fed. 106, 


presénted: | 
the claims of.the Globe | 


under- | 
and shall be liberally construed | 


affirmed in Chapman vy. Bowen, 207 U. 
S. 89. 

“If the partners had by separate con- 
tract of guaranty obligated themselves 
to the claimants, such separate contract 
would have afforded a basis for a claim 
against their individual estates.” In re 
srown & Co., 8 Fed. (2nd) 53, page 
54 quoting from Schall v. Camors, 250 
Fed. 6 

One of the leading cases on this point, 
and one in which the question of double 
liability is fully discussed, is that of 
Robinson v. Seaboard National Bank of 
New York et al, 247 Fed. 667. In this 
case it was held that “Holders of the 
joint and several obligations of the mem- 
bers of a partnership, signed in their in- 
dividual names, but executed in connec- 
tion with a partnership transaction, are 
¢ ititled to prove them against both the 
pectnership estate and the individual es- 
tates of the partners.” 

‘rom these authorities it would seem 
clear that the Globe Company had a 
right to prove its claim against the in- 
dividuel estate of W. H. McElwee, bank- 
rupt, and we so hold. 


Claim Was Presented 
And Later Amended 

The record shows that proof of 
debtedness No. 
was filed on March 30, 1925, and was 
entitled ‘in the matter of the bankruptcy 
of Hester & McElwee,” but any claims 
with regards to the debt set up in this 
proof has been abandoned by the Globe 
Company, and it need not be considered. 
. The record further shows that on 
March 7, 1925, “Amended Proof of Claim 
No. 2” was filed with the Referee. This 
was entitled, “In the Matter of the Ad- 
ministration of the Estate of W. H. 
McElwee, Deceased.” But an examina- 
tion of this amended proof of claim, to- 
gether with the agreemer of indemnity 
accompanying it, and immediately fol- 
lowing it in the record, shows that while 
somewhat defective in form it was 
clearly intended as a proof of claim 
against W. H. McElwec, bankrupt, in- 
dividually. 

On April 28, 1926, the Globe Company 
again filed a “petition and amended proof 
of claim No. 2,” attempting to show that 

the firm of Hester & McElwee was sim- 
ply a firm name for W. H. McElwee, 
but this contention has apparently been 
abandoned by the Globe Company. 

Again on April 28, 1926, the Globe 
Company filed “Amended Proof Claim 
No. 1, of Globe Indemnity Company” and 
this amended proof of claim was entitled, 
“In the Matter of Hester & McElwee, 
Bankrupts,” but was in regard to the 
debts, the claim for which has been 
abandoned by the Globe Indemnity Com- 
pany. 

Great liberality has becn shown by the 
courts in permitting imperfect and im; 
properly drawn claims, filed within the 
year allowed by the statute, to be used 
as a basis for amendment after the year 
has expired. “Strict rules of pleading 
are not necessary or applicable.” In re 
Schaffner 267 Fed. 977. 


in- 





Amendments Allowable 


After Expiration of Year 
It is clearly the rule, laid down by all 
the authorities that have been consulted, 
that amendments to an imperfect claim 
to make it correct may be allowed after 
|e expiration of the year for filing 
| claims. The rule may be stated as being 
| that such amendment will be allowed, if 
in the opinion of the courts, such a 
course is in furtherance of justice. In 
re Mercur 116 Fed. 655; In re Roeber 
127 Fed. 122; In re Fairlamb 199 Fed. 
278; In re McCarthy P. E. Co., 205 Fed. 
986; Hutchinson v. Otis & Co., 190 U. S 
552; In re Schaffner 267 Fed. 977. 

“Where a paper presented for filing, 
although informal, contains the sub- 
stance of a formal claim, it is sufficient 
as the basis of an amended claim filed 
after expiration of the year allowed by 
Bankrupt Act, See. 57n.” sae re Drexel 
Hill Motor Co., 270 Fed. 

In In re Kessler, 184 Fed 51, the count 
said: “* * * it has been repeatedly 
held that ‘a proof of claim’ which is de- 
| fective in some substantial particular, 
| may be amended, and that such amend- 
f ment may be made subsequent to the 
| expiration of one year after adjudica- 
| tion, although the effect of such amend- 
ment may be that ‘proof of claim,’ 
| thereby effectively made only after 
year we 

The court also quotes with approval 
the following pe from Hutchinson 
| v. Otis, 115 Fed. 937, 941;afterwards af- 
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‘Calumet’ Is Denied 
As Trade Mark for 


| Flavoring Extracts 


Ruled to Be Same _ Descrip- 
tive Property as Baking 
Powder and Con- 
fusing. 

CALUMET BAKING PowprER Co. Vv. V. V. 
CAMPBELL Co., OPPOSITION No. 6880; 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 

Flavoring extracts for foods and bak- 


| ing powder were held to be of the same 


descriptive properties. 

Rogers and Reed, and Brown and 
Brown, for Calumet Co. Mason, Fen- 
wick and Lawrence for the V. V. Camp- 
bell Co. 

The full text of the Commissioner of 
Patents Robertson is as follows: 

The V. V. Campbell Company appeals 
from the decision of the examiner of 


| interferences sustaining an opposition to 


the registration of u. trade-mark for 
flavoring extracts for foods, consisting 
of the wogd “Calumet” and a large letter 
C with a scroll across the middle of that 
being placed 
above the letter C, 

The opposition was sustained in view 
of the use and registration, long prior 
to any date of use claimed by the ap- 
plicant, of the word “Calumet” and the 
picture of an Indian head as a trade- 
mark for baking powder, on the ground 
that the goods of the’ respective parties 
are of the same descriptive properties 
and the marks deceptively similar; in 
other words, that the use of these marks 
on the goods of the respective parties 
would be likely to cause confusion in 
the mind of the public and deceive pur- 
chasers. 

The word is a prominent and essential 
feature of each of the marks. That these 
marks, by reason of the inclusion of the 
word in each would be likely to cause 
confusion, if used upon goods of the 
same descriptive properties, is believed 
to be obvious. The question of the form 
of label which applicant used and the 
indicia which appeared thereon as dis- 
tinguished from opposer’s labels is not 
material to this proceeding. The mark, 
as sought to be registered, does not in- 
clude these indicia. 

Some reference is made to the fact 
that the goods of applicant are some- 
times known as the “C” goods and that 
in the labels this “C” is colored red. This 
fact, however, is not thought to be mate- 
rial, since the mark must be considered 
as a whole. If applicant desires to avoid 
confusion it would be an easy matter to 
omit the word “Calumet” and use only 
the capital letter “C” colored red. 

So far as the goods are concerned, jg 
is of course obvious that no one will buy 
a bottle of flavoring extract in place 
of a can of baking powder, but that is 
not the question here involved. The 
question is whether purchasers accus- 
tomed to buying opposer’s goods with 
the “Calumet” trade-mark thereon would 
be likely to be deceived into thinking 
that the goods of applicant bearing its 
mark were made by opposer. 

The rulings in the following cases are 
deemed clearly to justify the holding 
that within the meaning of the trade- 
mark act the goods of the parties are 
goods of the same descriptive properties: 
B. Heller & Co. v. Southern Cotton Oil 
Co., 4 F. (2d) 955, 386 O. C. 510, 55 App. 
D. C. 288; California Packing Corp. v, 
Price-Booker Mfg. Co., 285 Fed. Rep., 
308 O. G. 451, 52 App. D. C. 259; 
E. A. Zatarain & Sons, Inc. v. Ohio Salt 
Co., 10 F. (2d) 655, 342 O. C. 713. 

It is argued that other parties have 
used the term “Calumet” and that that 
word is itself geographical and there- 
fore the question of confusion is to be 
considered only with reference to the 
other features of the mark. 

It may be true that “Calumet” is the 
name of some postoffices, but this term 
cannot be regarded as “merely geo- 
graphical.” Only one registration con- 
taining the term “Calumet” is pleaded 
as having been granted prior to op- 
poser’s proven date of use, but that was 
for toilet soap. The registrations which 
were pleaded as alleging dates of use 
prior to opposer’s proven date of use 
are none of them, with one possible ex- 
ception, for goods anything like so close 
to opposer’s as are applicant’s. Fur- 
thermore, it has not been established that 
any of these marks are still in use. 

The case is clearly one for the applica. 
tion of the doctrine that in case of doubt 
that doubt should be resolved against i 
later user. 

The decision of the examiner of inter. 
ferences. is affirmed. 

June 30, 1927 
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Court Finds Patents on Land Roller-Pulverizers 
Failed to Disclose Any Invention Over Prior Art 


Claim of Infringement 
Overruled by Decree 


Judgment of Lower Court Is Af- 
firmed But Upon Differ- 
ent Grounds. 


DUNHAM COMPANY AND INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER COMPANY Vv. Epwarp W. 
Cops. No. 4768. Circuit CourT OF 
APPEALS, 6TH CIRCUIT. 
Two patents on land roller-pulverizers 

had been held by the District Court not 

infringed. The Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals affirmed this judgment, but based 
their conclusion upon the ground that 
the patents did not disclose invention. 

The full text of the opinion of the 

court (Denison and Moorman, Circuit 

Judges, and Simons, Distirct Judge), 

written by Judge Simons, follows: 

The two patents in suit relate to a 
land roller-pulverizer, the Dunham re- 
issue patent being directed to the gen- 
eral structure of the implement, and the 
Wagner patent to certain details involv- 
ing the quick detachability of the frame 
members to permit a removal or sub- 
stitution of roller disks. ; 

The so-called roller-pulverizer 1s an 
agricultural implement which comprises 
a front rank of roller disks furnishing 
an uninterrupted, corrugated surface 
from one end of the roller to the other, 
and a similar rear rank of smaller roller 
disks with the corrugations arranged 
in staggered relation to the corrugations 
of the front rank. 

The axles of the two ranks are jour- 
naled in the ends of rocking side frames, 
which are connected to the main frame 
by pivot bolts so that the frames and 
rollers formed by the disks are adapted 
to oscillate about an axis which is be- 
tween the vertical planes passing 
through the axes of the shafts of the 
disks, whereby the superimposed weight 
is distributed to both ranks. 


Oscillatory Mounting 


Constitutes Main Feature 

The oscillatory mounting of the two 
rollers constitutes the main feature of 
the invention, and is the subject of claim 
3, the principal claim of the patent. The 
pivot bolt also constitutes the draft con- 
nection between the main frame and the 
side frames, and the point of this con- 
nection is located above the plane which 
passes through the axes of the shafts 
of the front and rear ranks, causing 
greater disks than to the rear rank, the 
object being to increase the crushing and 
@ulverizing action of the front roller 


: “> fisks. 
This point of connection is also lo- 


é 


cated in advance of the center, between 
the shafts of the two ranks, in order 
to impose greater dead weight upon the 
front rank. These features are claimed 
to be covered in claims 1 and 4 of the 
patent. The claims of the Dunham pat- 
ent in suit are set forth thusly: 

“1. A land roller having a main 
frame, a rocking frame, an axle mounted 
in the rear end of the rocking frame, a 
second axle mounted in the front end 
of said rocking frame, roller disks 
mounted on each of said axles, and 
means for connecting the rocking frame 
to the main frame to place the greatest 
weight on the roller disks on the front 
axle, substantially as described. 

“3. In a land roller, the combination 
of a main frame consisting of cross- 
bars and two downwardly projecting end 
members, a second frame pivotally 
mounted on each end member so as to 
freely oscillate thereon, two parallel 
shafts mounted in said secondary frames, 
a plurality of pulverizer disks mounted 
on the forward shaft, a plurality of pul- 
verizer disks of smaller axis of oscilla- 
tion of said secondary pivoted frames 
being located between vertical planes 
passing through the axes of said shafts. 

“4, In a land roller, the combination 
of a main frame consisting of cross- 
bars and two downwardly projecting end 
members, two secondary frames, each 
secondary frame having an upwardly 
projecting lug pivotally connected to the 
respective end member, two parallel 
shafts mounted in said secondary frames 
in a plane below the pivotal connection 
between said frames and the end mem- 
bers, a plurality of pulverizer disks 
mounted upon the forward shaft, a plu- 
rity of pulverizer disks of smaller 
diameter than said first named disks 
mounted upon the rear shaft, the axis 
of oscillation of the secondary pivoted 
frames being between vertical planes 
passing through the axes of said shafts.” 


Similar Front and 
Rear Disks Employed 


Defendant’s implement employs sim- 
ilar front and rear ranks of roller disks, 
a main frame which receives and dis- 
tributes the weight and the draft strain 
between the front and rear ranks, an 


arched end frame mounted in a pivotal 


manner on the main frame, it being 
claimed by the plaintiff that such frames 
are adapted to oscillate around an axis 
which is between the vertical planes 
passing through the shafts of the front 
and rear ranks, and that the draft con- 
nection between the main frame and the 
oscillating frames affords a means sim- 
ilar to that of the patented structure 
for proportional distribution of both 
superimposed weight and draft strain 
between the front and rear ranks. 

It is claimed that such connection is 
similar in function, and that the mech- 
anisms are equivalent in securing the 
claimed novel results disclosed in the 
Dunham patent. Defendant relies upon 
a number of defenses, including non- 
infringement, invalidity due to anticipa- 
tion by the prior art, and lack of in- 
tion. 

The District Court recognizing the 
Dunham patent as one granted in a very 
old art, and contributing but slight ad- 
vancement to that art, considered that 
claim 3, the principal claim of the patent 


o— 


! the roller-pulverizer is the lineal 
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and so construed to be limited to the 
physical pivoting of the rocking side 
frames upon the draft connection with 
the main frame. 

Making application of such interpre- 
tation, there appeared to be a wide dif- 
ference between the single pivotal con- 
nection shown in the plaintiff’s structure 
and the free floating connection in the 
alleged infringing device. Conceding, ap- 
parently with reluctance, but not de- 
ciding, that there might be some inven- 
tion in the mounting of the single pivot 
of the plaintiff’s oscillating frame in 
front of the center between the vertical 
axes of the front and rear cylinders, 
and this feature not being present in 
the alleged infringing structure, the 
court dismissed the bill because of non- 
infringement. 


Decision Based on Other 


Reasons Than Infringement 

If we were to concede any novelty and 
invention to the Dunham patent in suit, 
and were to consider rather more 
broadly the claims of the patent as 
covering any device wherein the axis 
of oscillation of the secondary pivoted 
frame is located between vertical planes 
passing through the axes of the shafts, 
it would perhaps not be so clear to us 
as it was to the Ditsrict Judge that there 
was no such axis of oscillation in the 
alleged infringing structure, even though 
it did not use the single pivot bolt shown 
in the plaintiff's implement. In view 
of the fact, however, that we base our 
decision upon considerations other than 
infringement, we confine our discussion 
to other issues involved. 

Dunham was admittedly working in 
a very old art. His roller-pulverizer was 
designed to prepare the soil for cultiva- 
tion in a single operation by one imple- 
ment, which cut the clods and at the 
same time disintegrated them by the 
crushing effect of the continuous roller. 

It was undoubtedly old in the patent 
art of soil cultivation to mount circular 
cutting disks in rank upon a roller. It 
was old in the art to use two such 
rollers, the larger one in front and the 
smaller one in the rear with its cutting 
disks in staggered relation to the cut- 
ting disks of the front roller. It was old 
in the art to use a continuous cylinder 
for crushing purposes. It was old in 
the art to combine the cutting functions 
of circular disks with the crushing and 
pulverizing effect of a continuous roller 
by the use of a continuous corrugated 
cylinder. ‘ 

In the parent art the superimposed 
weight was sometimes placed upon the 
front rank, sometimes upon the rear 
rank, and it was in some structures di- 
vided, so that part of the weight bore 
upon the front rank and part of it bore 
upon the rear rank. What Dunham 
claims to have done is to have brought 
the superimposed weight to one point by 
means of an_ Oscillating side frame, 
pivoted and bearing upon the draft con- 
nection between the two rollers, so that 
both the weight and the draft 
might be distributed between 
rollers. 

By putting the pivotal point of the 
vocking frame in advance of the center 
between the vertical axes passing 
through the shafts of the front and rear 
rollers, and above the plane between the 
shafts he claims to have accomplished 
an unequal distribution of both the 
weight and the draft strain, so as to 
bring about the desirable result of put- 
ting the greater part of the weight and 
of the draft strain upon the front rank. 


Prior Art Discloses - 


Similar Mounting 

In the case of cutting implements, the 
prior art discloses a_ similar pivotal 
mounting, and a distribution between 
the two rollers of both weight and draft 
strain in the Gibson British patent, No. 
13776, as early as 1851, and in the 
Utting British patent, No. 915, issued 
in 1855. Appellant’s answer to these 
prior disclosures is that they were in a 
different art, and relate only to cutting 
disk machines. 


such 


The roller-pulverizer is claimed to be | 


the result of development in a new, or 
subart. Assuming this to be so, it 
seems to us' that it must necessarily 
follow, from the history of the art, that 
de- 
scendant of the old cutting disk machine 
with the rocking frame, as disclosed in 
the Gibson and Utting patents, wedded 


to the old crushing or pulverizing device, | 


as exemplified in the continuous crush- 
ing roller, and that this offspring is 
entitled by right of descent to the pre- 
viously disclosed useful characteritics of 
the two ancestral estates. 

Even were we to conceive of such dif- 
ferentiation between the new art, to 
which the appellant claims his structure 
belongs, and the parent art, it would 
seem to us to be clear that the pivotal 
mounting in the plaintiff’s structure is 
such an application of an old device in 
an analagous way, and for the purpose 
of securing the same result, i. e., the 
distribution of weight and draft. strain 
between two revolving cylinders, that 
neither novelty nor invention is con- 
tributed to the new art thereby. Penn. 
Railroad Company v. Locomotive Engine 
Safety Truck Co., 110 U. S. 490; Fred- 
erick R. Stearns & Company v. Russell, 
86 Fed. 218. 


Invention Not Involved 
In Distributing Weight 


In fact, in the latter case, decided by 
this court, the analagous use of the 
device therein considered, and the sim- 
ilarity of the result obtained, are not 
nearly so clear as they are in the instant 
ease. Perhaps the:facts of the present 
case fall more clearly in line with those 
of the case of Weir Frog Co. v. Porter, 
206 Fed. 670, the opinion of this court 
therein, fully discussing the principle 
involved and reviewing the authorities. 

‘Considering then that there is no in- 
vention in the adoption by the appellant 
of the oscillating frame pivoted upon 
the draft connection between the axles 


<> 
‘n suit, must be narrowly construed, | 


| ders. 





strain | - 
; is true that all of the surface resem- 








Structure of Similar 
Implement Were Used 


Expedient of Older Art Applied 


in Analogous Way With 


Same Result: 


of the rollers of the two cylinders, is 
there invention either in the mounting of 
the pivotal connection forward of the 
center between the vertical axes of the 
cylinder shafts, or in the mounting of 
such pivotal connection above the plane 
between the shafts? 

Having been taught by the prior art, 
or by analogy from a distinct art, that 
superimposed weight and draft strain 
can be brought to one pivotal connection, 
and so distributed equally to the two 
rollers, it seems perfectly clear that 
there must follow from such knowledge 
inevitably the knowledge that both 
weight and draft strain can be un- 
eequally distributed by moving the point 
of pivotal connection either forward or 
backward from the exact center between 
the two vertical planes of the axes of 
the shafts. 

The shifting of the axis of oscillation 
forward or backward to secure any de- 
sired inequality of weight distribution, 
does not seem to us to require even a 
high degree of that ingenuity which 
remains within the capabilities of a 
skilled mechanic. Such shifting of the 
axis of oscillation and its inevitable re- 
sult can be seen in 
where the venerable teeter-totter 
tributes to children’s amusement. 

Not quite so obvious, but in our judg- 
ment sufficiently clear as an elementary 
principle of mechanics, is the expected 
result of added strain upon the forward 
of two cylinders that must follow from 
the elevation of the pivot point above 
the plane between the axes of such cylin- 
The draft strain being applied at 
the same point of the main frame, it 
must be clear that an elevation of the 
axis of oscillation above the plane be- 
tween the axles will of necessity bring 
a greater part of the draft strain to bear 
upon the front cylinder. 


Decision Affirms Decree 


con4 


| Of District Court 


We conclude that neither the shifting 
of the pivot point forward of the center, 
nor the raising of it above the plane 
between the axles rises to the dignity 
of invention. Nor is the elevation of the 
pivot point to secure the expected result 
novel. It was disclosed in the Utting 
patent, and what we have said with ref- 
erence to the relation between the gen- 
eric and the specific art, and an anal- 
ogous use to secure a similar result, 
would also apply here. 

Much emphasis has been laid upon the 
decision of this court in its construction 
of the Niesz reissue patent, in the case 
of Ohio Rake Company v. Bucher & 
Gibbs Plow Company, 266 Fed. 891. It 


blances between the Rake Company case 
and the instant case are present. The 
two cases differ wholly, however, in the 
principle involved. The Niesz patent was 
s combination of old elements to secure 
a new result. In this case we have the 
introduction of an old element in a re- 
lated art whose function is the same, 
and the use of which produces exactly 
the same result, that is, the dstribution 
of weight and draft strain between two 
tandem cylinders. 

The validity of the Wagner patent in 
suit is not seriously urged, nor is its 
infringement by appellee with any in- 
sistence contended for. We find no rea- 
son for reaching any other or different 
conclusion with respect to it than that 
arrived at by the District Court. 

The result of our decision being the 
same as that of the District Court, it 
follows that the decree entered therein 
must be affirmed. 

May 17, 1927. 


Bankrupt Partner 
Liable for Default 


Claims Allowed on Indemnity 
Agreement of Partner- 
ship. 

[Continued from Page 10.] 
firmed in Hutchinson v. Otis, 190 U. S. 
552. “Courts of bankruptcy, like courts 
of admiralty, permit amendments with 
a most liberal hand; and as there was 
enough in the original proof by which 
to amend, and as the District Court 
though it was equitable to allow the 
amendment, the appeal cannot be main- 

tained.” 

Applying the rule laid down by these 
authorities, it would seem clear that if 
the claim of the Globe Company was 
a proper claim against the individual 
bankrupt estate of McElwee, it was, con- 
sidering together the proufs of claim and 
amended proofs of claim, properly and 
duly filed. 

The claim of the National Surety Com- 
pany was first filed with the Referee on 
February 5, 1925, and was entitled “In 
the Matter of W. H. McElwee, Bank- 
rupt,” and the amended supplemental 
claim of National Surety Company was 
filed with the Referee on July 1, 1926. 
Accompanying the amended claim was 


any playground ; 





“Indemnity Agreement Between W. H. ; 


McElwee and A. F. Hester, and the 
National Surety Company,” and the fol- 
lowing memorandum was attached to 
photostatic copy of the indemnity agree- 
ment. 

“This indemnity agreement signed by 
W. H. McElwee and A. F. Hester, was 
allowed to be filed by Judge Meekins 


included with the application for bond 
which was filed with the claim of the 
National Surety Company herein.” 

In this indemnity agreement signed 
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BANKRUPTCY: Rights Against Individual Members of Patrnership.— Where 
agreement of indemnity was entered into by a firm and contained an indi- 
vidual undertaking of one of the partners, held, the claim on the agreement 


may be proved against the estate of the individual partner. 


Company of Newark, N. 


J., and National Surety Co. v. Keeble, Trustee. 


Globe Indemnity 
(Cir- 


cuit Court of Appeals, 4th Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 1380, Col. 5 (Vol- 


ume II). 
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BANKRUPTCY: Time for Proof of Claims.—Amendments to an imperfect 
claim to make it correct may be allowed after the expiration of the year 
for filing claims if in the opinion of the court such a course is in furtherance 


xf justice.—Globe Indemnity Company of Newark, N. J., 


Co. v. Keeble, Trustee. 
1380, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


and National Surety 


(Circuit Court. of Appeals, 4th Circuit).—Yearly Index 


SEAMEN: Aliens Engaged in Coastwise Trade: Wages: Discharge.—Where 


immigration inspector discovered 


libellants, alien minors, employed on 


vessel engaged in coastwise trade, taxes imposed to permit them to work on 


coastwise vessels not having been paid, 


and he advised them that they would 


have to ship on Vessels bound offshore for foreign ports within 30 days, held, 
libellants entitled to wages and discharge and are not to be classed as deserters 


for immediately leaving the vessel Mystic Steamship Co. v. 


Stromland et al. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, 4th Circuit.) —Yearly Index Page 1380, Col. 2 (Vol- 


ume IT). 


Trade Marks and Patents 


ATENTS: Analogous Arts: Same 


Result.—Even though two arts (in this 


case two kinds of agricultural implements) are differentiated, the applica- 
tion of expedient from the older art in an analogous way and for purpose of 


obtaining same result does not 


constitute 


patentable invention—Dunham 


Company and another v. Cobb (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit.)—Yearly 


fndex Page 1381, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


ATENTS: Analogous Arts: Parent 


Art: Agricultural Cutting Disk and 


Land Pulverizer.—Land pulverizer, even if in a new or sub-art from that 
of earlier cutting disk, is, nevertheless, from history of the art, the lineal 


descendant of old cutting disk machine, 


and this offspring is entitled by right 


of descent to previously disclosed characteristics of ancestral art.—Dunham 
Company and another v. Cobb (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Cireuit.)—Yearly 


ndex Page 1381, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


ATENTS: Noninvention: 


Elementary Principle of Mechanics.—In a land 


pulverizer the utilization of structures from similar implement, with a 
modification clear as an elementary principle of mechanics does not constitute 
patentable invention—Dunham Company and another v. Cobb (Circuit Court 
of Appeals, 8th Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 1581, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


JVATENTS: Patentability: Folding Chair.—Where it would require rather ex- 

tensive modification of structures of references cited to produce structure 
corresponding to appealed claim; where as to one of the limitations, viz., the 
location and relation of the main seat body to the rear legs, there is no sug- 
gestion in references and where appellant has pointed out advantages in his 
construction over prior art such claim allowed.—Young, James v. Ex parte. 
Patent 1633721 (Examiners-in-Chief, Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 1380, 


Col. 1 (Volume II). 


ATENTS: Patentability: 


Comparision 


of Claims: Process of Treating 


Fruit.—Where claim deemed to be allowable calls for process of subject- 
ing fruit to a vacuum of from 15 to 25 inches of mercury for period of from 
2 to 8 hours; another claim not limited to precise vacuum and length of treat- 
ment was also held allowable since it was clear in specification that degree of 
vacuum and the time of treatment may be varied if other conditions of treat- 


ment are also varied.—Moore, Charles C. Ex parte. 


atent 1633823 (Ex- 


aminers-in-Chief, Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 1380, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


‘RADE MARKS: Goods of Same Descriptive Properties.—Registration of 
mark “Calumet” for fiavoring extracts for foods refused in view of prior 

use and registration of same mark as trade mark for baking powder; such re- 
fusal being based on the ground that goods of the respective parties are of 
same descriptive properties and would be likely to cause confusion in mind of 
public and would deceive purchasers.—Calumet Baking Powder Co. v. V. V. 
Campbell Co. (Commissioner of Patents, 1927). —Yearly Index Page 1380, Col. 


7 (Volume II). 


Tax Deduction Denied | 
For Interest Payment | 


Joint Stock Land Bank Is Re: | 
fused Exemption on Sum 
Paid on Bonds. 


(Continued from Page 8.) 
vy. Davis, 31 Conn., 134; Bank of Com- 
merce v. Hart, 37 Neb., 197, 55 NN. Wis 
631.) Nats 

In Wagner v. Scherer (85 N. pa Supp., 
894), the Supreme Court of New York 
(Appellate Division) had before it the 
question whether a promissory note was 
a security within the meaning of the 
New York statute involved, and in ren- | 
dering its opinion the court stated in | 
part as follows: 

“In popular acceptation the term ‘se- 
curities’ includes promissory notes. (An- | 
derson’s Dictionary of Law, page 931.) 

‘Promissory notes, among our people, 
are regarded as securities for money, 
more or less valuable; indeed, in propor- 
tion as the pecuniary ability and credit 
of the makers of them, are more or less 
reliable.’ (Jennings v. Davis, 31 Conn., 
134, 140.) 

“Under the charter of a bank empow- 
ering it to ‘purchase securities of every 
kind’ it has been held that the term ‘se- 
curities’ as therein used meant notes, 
bills of exchange, and bonds; in other | 


by W. H. McElwee and A. F. Hester | 
individually, under seal, the partners | 
agree individually to indemnify the 
National Surety Company for all loss 
occasioned said company under the bond | 
applied for. 

Applying to the claim of the National | 
Surety Company, the same rules of law | 
herein discussed as being applicable to | 
the claim of the Globe Company, we | 
hold that substantial justice will be done 
by allowing the clain. of the National | 
Surety Company, as well as the claim of 
the Globe Company, as properly proved 





against the estate of W. H. McElwee | 


individually, bankrupt. 


The decree of the District Court, in } 


so far as it disallows the claims of the 


Globe Indemnity Company and the Na- 


tional Surety Company against the in- 


dividual est-te of W. H. McElwee, Bank- | 
this | 
cause is remanded to the said District | 


rupt, is therefore reversed, and 


Court with instructions ito allow the 
claims of the said Globe Indemnity Com- 


pany and the said National Surety Com- ! 
on September 17, 1926, it appearing that ; pany as debts against the individual es- | 
by an oversight the paper had not been | tate of W. H. McElwee, Bankrupt, to | 
be paid therefrom ratable to other un- | 
| secured creditors of that estate. 


Reversed. 
June 3, 1927. 


| stitutions 


| 
SEE 
——— 


words, evidences of debt, promises to 
pay money. (Bank of Commerce v. 
Hart, 37 Neb., 197, 202, 55 N. W. 
“But the term ‘securities’ embraces 
promissory notes not only in a popular 
sense, but in a legal sense as well. 


Sugden in the case of Barry v. Harding 
(1 Jones & Latouche, 475, 483).” 

From the authorities reviewed above 
it is apparent that the term “securities” 
includes promissory notes. 


| In Smith v. Kansas City. Title Co. | 
(255 U. S., 180), the Supreme Court 


considered the constitutionality of sec- 
tion 26 of the Farm Loan Act. The 
appellant in that case alleged that the 


| provisions exempting from taxation the 


mortgages executed to secure loans 
made by the joint stock land banks and 
the farm loan bonds issued by these 


‘ panks were unconstitutional. 


In rendering its opinion the court re- 


|; ferred to both the mortgage notes and 


the farm bonds as securities in the fol- 
lowing language: 


Morigage Behind Bond 
First Loan on Farm Land 
“Deciding, as we do, that these in- 
have been created by Con- 
gress within the exercise of its legiti- 
mate authority, we think the power to 
make the securities here involved tax 
exempt necessarily follows. 
ciple was settled in McCulloch v. Mary- 


| land and Osborn vy. Bank, supra. 


“That the Federal Government can, 
if it sees fit to do se. exempt 
curities from taxs: 
upon the clearest principles.” 

Section 2 of the bar, 


such se- 
obvious 


Act de- 


n 
AD 


| fines “first mortgage” as follows: 


To be conginued in the issue of 
July 16. 


| Black, Robert Moffit. 





| Casmey, W. H. 


| & co., 1926. 


| Chatterton, 


| Cole, Ralph D. 


| Davies, Reginald Trevor, comp. 


| De Saussure, W. P., jr. 


| France. Legation. U. 8. France and her 


, 631, | 
20 L. R. A., 780, 40 Am. St. Rep., 479.) | 


This | 
was expressly held by Lord Chancellor | 


| Graham, Robert Bontine Cunninghame. 


| Gurvich, 


This prin- | 
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Books and Publications 


New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, 


books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 


gress card number is 


The school board } 
N. Y., Macmillan, 
27-13349 
(Solo- 
Kansas , 
27-13334 


The new refor- 


Almack, John Conrad. 
member. 281 p. 
1927. 

Bach, Marcus. Song of songs” 
mon) by Marcus Bach. 15 p. 
City, Mo., 192% ® 

Bennett, George Henry. 
mation; hell-fire a forgery. 83 p. | 
1927. (Bible vindicated, vol. I.) For- 
est Grove, Ore. Printed by Fayram & | 
Spaulding. 27-13337 | 

A series of cight 

radio talks on Mining, metallurgy, and 

= y Ne Gi. BEML 4 is 

Raymond L. | 
Ra- | 

Pitts- 


oil refining, by . 
Stephen L. Goodale .. . 
Abel. (Universit yof Pittsburgh. 
dio publication no. 27.) 68 p. 
burgh, 1927. 

British Museum. Dept. of British and 
medieval antiquities and ethnography. | 
Flints, an illustrated manual of the 
stone age for beginners. 54 p. London. 
Printed by order of the Trustees, 1926. 

27-13356 | 

The way to the smoke- 

less city; lectures given at Hudders- 

field technical college and at Leeds. ! 
. viii, 56 p. illus. London, C. Griffin 

27-13363 
Wind- 

strange true 


Edward Keble. 
jammers and shellbacks; 
stories of the sea. ., illus. Lon- 
don, Unwin, 1926. 27-26440 
The Thirty-seventh divi- 
sion in the world war, 1917-1918 by... 
and W. C. Howells. v. 1. Columbus, 
Ohio., The Thirty-seventh division vet- 
erans association, 1926. 27-27119 | 
Docu- 

ments illustrating the history of civili- 

zation in medieval England (1066- 

1500.) 413 p., illus. London, Metheun, 

1926. 27-1332 
De Castre. John Paul. The Gordon riots. 
London, Milford, 1926. 


254 p 


279 p. | 
27-13827 | 
Service manual; 
hotel front office planning and equip- | 
ment. 38 p., illus. N. Y., Whitney 
duplicating check co., 1927. 27-13360 
Dona Aclius. . ... The Ars minor of 
Donatus, for one thousand years the ! 
leading textbook grammar, _ trans- 
lated from the Latin, with introductory 
sketch, by Wayland Johnson Chase. 
(University of Wisconsin studies in 
the social sciences and history. no. 11.) | 
Madison, 1926. 27-27149 
Drobka, Frank Joseph. Education in | 
Poland, past and present. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Catholic university of America.) | 
181 p. Washington, D. C., 1927. | 
27-13351 

Duff, James. Bows and arrows; how they 
are best made for all kinds of target 
shooting, including chapters on shoot- 
ing, accessories and competitions ... | 
edited by Edward Cave; illustrations 
by G. P. Haynes. 173 p. illus. N. Y., } 
Maemillan, 1927. 27-13853 | 
Ellis, Edith. “White collars”; a comedy 
in three acts, based on a novelette by 
Edgar Franklin [pseud.] 134 p. 
(French’s standard library edition). | 
New York, S. French, 1926. 27-13870 





capacity to pay. 1. A memorandum 
presented to the honorable members 
of the War debt funding commission 
by the Hon. Henry Berenger, ambas- 
sador extraordinary and _ plenipoten- | 
tiary of France, Washington, March, 
1926. 2. Report of the Committee of 
experts created by a decree dated May 
31, 1926. Paris, Reference service on 
international affairs of the American 
library in Paris, 1926. 141 p. 27-13162 
Gibson, Charles Robert. Machines & how 
they work, all explained in any easy 
fashion, showing in many cases how 
the machines came about. 248 p. illus. 
Phil., Lippincott, 1926. 27-13365 


Pedro de Valdiva, conqueror of Chile. 
227 p. London, Heinemann, 1926. 
27-13343 | 
Greene, Evaris Boutell. A New-Eng- | 
lander in Japan, Daniel Crosby Greene. | 
374 p. Boston, Houghton, 1927. 
27-13336 
Lev. The scientific principles 
of petroleum technology, tr. and rev., 
by Harold Moore, with 13 diagrams 
and 8 plates. 470 p. London, Chap- 
man, 1926. 27-13364 
Hall, Bolton. The love letters of St. 
John. 155 p. N. Y., Frank-Maurice, 
1926. 27-13374 
Hammond, Melvin Ormond. Canadian 
footprints, a study in foregrounds and 
backgrounds. [Illustrated from photo- 
graphs, 3505 p., illus. Toronto, Mac- 
millan, 1926. 27-13842 
Harris, Walter France, Spain 
and the Rif. N. Y., Longmans, 
1927. 4 27-13333 
Hinkle, Alpine Trotter. Blunt Burt, the 
fluke. 101 p., illus. Oklahoma City, 
Okla., The author, 1926. 27-18371 
Liebman, Mac. Vot is kemp life? and 
a couple odder tings. 62 p., illus. N. 
Y., Lobel-Young, 1927. 27-13369 
McIntosh, Florence Pharis. History of 
Cayuga village. 112 p., illus. Syra- 





Burton. 
338 p. 


To THE UNITED STATES DAILY, 


22d and M Streets, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


| Moore, Herbert Fisher. 


at end of last line. 


cuse, Mason printing corporation, 1927, 

27-13339 
The bridge, and 
N. Y., Press of 


McIntfre, L. ‘Julian. 
other poems. 80 p. 
A. L. Russell, 1926, 27-13372 


Martin, Lillien Jane. Group tests made 
to yield individual diagnosis, by 
and Clare de Gruchy. 31 p. San Fran- 
cae Calif., Harr Wagner pub. ¢o., 
1927. 27-13350 
va Katherine. Mother India, 
with forty-one illustrations. 440 p, 
N. Y., Harcourt, 1927, e740 
Mills, James Philips. The Ao Nagas 
with a foreword by Henry Balfour ‘ih 
and Supplementary notes and bibliog. 
of Assam. 500 p. London, Macmillan 
1926. 27-13331 
The fatigue of 
with chapters on the fatigue 
and of concrete, by . and 
J. B. Kommers . 326 p. illus. N Y 
McGraw-Hill, 1927, 27-13362 
Platt, Mrs. Mary (Schauffler). A 
straight way toward tomorrow. 224 
Cambridge, Mass., The Central pes 
mittee on the united study of foreign 
missions, 1926, " 27-13335 
Pleasant, Haven Hayes. A history of 
Crawford County, 644 
illus, Greenfield, Mitchel 
printing co., 1926. 27-13341 
Prezzolini, Giuseppe. Facism; trans- 
lated by Kathleen Macmillan. 201 p 
_N. Y., Dutton, 1927, 27-26455 
Pringle, Ralph W. Methods with ado- 
lescents, ... With a foreword by Lotus 
P, «coffman - +» 437 p. Boston, Heath, 
pe oY a 27-18352 
dd, Francis James Rennell. People 
of the veil; being an account of the 
habits, organization and history of the 
wandering Tuareg tribes which in- 
habit the moutains of Air or Asben 
in the Central Sahara. 504 Pp. Lon- 
don, Macmillan, 1926. 27-13328 
Root, E. Merrill. Lost Eden, and other 
poems. 15-125 p. N. Y., Unicom 
Press, 1927. 27-13373 
Shaw, Frank H. Knocking around, .. . 
With four full-page illustrations. 344 
dD. London, Cassell, 1927. 27-13355 
Skrine, Clarmont Percival, Chinese Cen- 
tral Asia, . with an introduction 
by Sir Francis Younghusband . , , 
With a frontispiece in colour, 5 pano- 
ramas and 2 maps, 51 other illustra. 
tions, 306 p., illus. London, Methuen, 
4 1926. 27-26670 
Smith, Edward Wallace. Profes- 
sional wrestling. (Spalding “red 
cover” series of athletic handbooks, 
No. 19R) front. illus. N. Y., Amer- 
_ ican sports pub. co., 1927. 27-13354 
Strong, Austin. Seventh heaven; a play 
in three acts. 92 p. N. Y., S. French, 
1922, 27-26360 
Thornley, Thomas. Cotton spinning 
(intermediate or grade II) by Thomas 
Thornley... 4th ed., rev. 502 p., illus, 
N. Y., Van Nostrand co., 1927. 
27-13366 


metals, 
of wood 
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Ind., Wm. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Pennsylvania, Farm Population, United 
States Census of Agriculture: 1925, 
Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. Price 5 cents. 27-26740 

Wisconsin, Farm Population, United 
States Census of Agriculture: 1925, 
Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. Price 5 cents. 27-26741 

Prime Movers, Motors and Generators, 
Census of Manufactures: 1925. Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce. Price 5 cents. 27-26742 

Determination of Weight per Gallon of 
Blackstrap Molasses, by Carl F. Sny- 
der and L. D. Hammond, Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce, 
Price 5 cents. 27-26743 

Report on the Activities of the Pan 
American Union, 1923-1927... Pub- 
lished by the Pan American Union, 
Free, 

Internal Reyanue News, Vol. 2, No. 1, 
Treasury Department. Subscription, 
50 cents a year. 27-26746 

Regulations Governing School of Nurs- 
ing, Freedmen’s Hospital, Washington, 
D. C. Published by the Freedmen’s 
Hospital. Free. 

Dairy-herd Improvement Through Coe 
operative Bull Associations, by J. C, 
McDowell, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1532, 
Department of Agriculture. Price 5 
cents. Agr. 27-463 

Bridge Grafting, by Guy E. Yerkes 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1369, Depart. 
ment of Agriculture. Price 5 cents, 

(Agr. 24-109) 

Public Roads, Vol. 8, No. 4. Department 
of Agriculture. Price 10 cents. 

(Agr. 18-322.) 

New Reclamation Era,’ Vol. 18, No. 7, 
Department of the Interior. Subscrip- 
tion; 75 cents ‘a year. 9-35252 

Income Tax Forms, Revenue Act of 1926, 
Treasury Department. Price 50 cents, 

27-26745 
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Rules Preseribed 


For Contraets by || 
Veterans Bureau || 


Procedure Announced as De- 
signed to Eliminate Un- 
necessary Work and 
( orrespondence. 


Promulgation of new provisions cover- 
ing the procedure to be followed by field 
activities of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau in soliciting proposals for sup- 


plies and material, with a view of elimi- 


work and corre- 
in connection with the ac- 
ceptance oi contracts, was announced 
on July 14 by the Assistant Director 
the Bureau, John D. Cutter, in a circular 
lette® 

The fuli text of the letter 

1. In order to eliminate 
work and correspondence in 
with the acceptance of contracts 
cuted by field activities, it is 


nating 
spondence 


unnecessary 


follows: 
unnecessary 


exe- 


in soliciting proposals for supplies and 
material to be secured thereunder, 
namely: 

(A) Wherever possible the proposal 
and contract will cover a difinite amount 
to be furnished during a specific period. 
Rule Given for Indefinite Contracts. 

(B) Where impossible to determine the 

quantity of supplies or services needed 
uring the term of the contract, the 
proposal will state that the bidder agrees 
to deliver the supplies or services in 
such quantities and at such times as they 
may be required during the contractual 
period, This clause will apply to such 
service contracts as drayage, telephone, 
veterinary, horse shoeing, laboratory, 
X-ray, ambulance, etc., as well as to 
certain contracts for supplies where the 
quantities required cannot be estimated 
accurately, such as for orthopedic, pros- 
thetic and optical supplies, drugs on 
prescription, etc. 

(C) Regarding foodstuffs, the’ pro- 
posals will provide that the Bureau re- 
serves the right to purchase an amount 
eitlter 25 per cent greater or per 
cent less than the amount stipulated in 
the proposal. 

(D) Regarding coal. fuel oil 
to be purchased through the medium of 
proposals solicited in the field for quar- 
terly, semi-annual or anhual require- 
ments, proposals will ,provide that the 
Bureau reserves the right to purchase an 
amount either 25 per cent greater or 50 
per cent less thar the amount stipu- 
lated in the proposal; and that proposals 
for hauling coal, purchased’ either 
through feld or Central Office solicita- 
tion, will embody provision similar 
to that affecting the solicitation of pro- 
posals for coal, coke or fuel oil. 


25 


coke, or 


a 


Provision Made For Cancellation. 

(E) All proposals will contain a sav- 
ings clause to the effect that in the event 
of the Bureau closing an activity subse- 
quent to the execution of a contract or 
during the contractural period, the con- 
tract or contracts may be cancelled after 
30 days’ written notice and the Bureau 
relieved from its obligation to make 
further purchases of supplies or services 
shereunder. 

2. It is believed that by a strict ob- 
servance of the above mentioned provi- 
tions it will be possible for field activi- 
ties to cover fully their needs in every 
tespect and at the same time execute 
‘ontracts of this nature in such manner 


of | 


connection 


directed | 
that the following procedure be observed | 


is will be acceptable to the Bureau and | 


he General Accounting Office. A 
‘tompliance therewith therefore ex- 


is 


strict | 


yected from all Bureau officials who are | 
tharged with the duty of soliciting pro- 


yosals and executing contracts. 


Arbitration Protoc ol 
Given World Force 


Agreement Is Revised to Cor- 
rect Omission of Provision 
for International Effect. 


[Continued from Puge 2.) 
nunciation shall be notified in 
to the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations, who will immediately send 
a copy thereof, certified to be in con- 
formity with the notification, 
other Contracting States, at the same 
time infoyming them of the date on which 
he received it. 

“The denunciation shal! operate 
in respect of the notifying State 
shall take effect one year after the 
tification thereof shall have reached the 
Secretary-General of the League of Na- 
tions. 

“The denunciation 
Arbitration Clauses 
facto, the denunciation 
Protocol.” 


only 
and 


of the Protocol on 
shall entail, ipso 
of the present 


Rules Are Formulated 


Applying to Colonies 

In the same way, it has been neeessary 
to lay down rules for the application of 
the new Protocol to the colonies and 
dependencies of the contracting States 
as was done in the Protocol of 1923 
The stipulatins in this connection. are 
based on the same reasons in both in- 
struments. 
here to make them more precise by 
means of the following text contained 
in Article 9: 

“The Contracting States may declare, 
at the time of signature or ratification. 
that their acceptance of the present 
Protoco} does not include any or all of 
the undermentioned territories, that 
(o say: their colonies, overseas pos- 


1S 


| 


| the territories over 


| declaration to this effect 


| diately 


writing 


to all the | 


no- | 


~ Summary of All News Contained in n Today’ S 
Indexed by Groups and C lassifications 
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Aeronautics 


Army Air Corps says recent “Good 
Will Tour” of Major Dargue proved 
liability of airplane as means of 
nsportation. 
Col. 7 
to wel- 
York. 
Col. 1 


Page 1, 

. ’ ° * * 
Assistant Secretary of Navy 
come Commander Byrd in New 
Page 3, 


. 
Agriculture : 
Department of Labor says survey in- 
dicates higher wages and better 
ing and living conditions are urgently 
needed by farm hands. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Improved treatment for suiphurizing 
fruit is found patentable. (Charles C. 
Moore.) 
Page 10, Col. 2 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
ports acreage sown to wheat, rye, bar- 
ley and oats in foreign countries. 
Page 5, Col. 6 
Favorable world market forecast for 
wheat growers by Department of Agri- 
culture. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Continuation of full text of address 
of chief of Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics on condition of dairy industry. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Daily fruit, vegetable and gram mar- 


ket price analysis. 


Page 5 


° 
Anti-Trust Laws 
filed in District Court 
Department of Justice 
contention of French defendants 
sovereign immunity applies in 
against potash, syndicate, accused 
violating anti-trust law. 

Page 1, 
full text of Federal 
Trade Commission decision holding 
Famous-Players-Lasky Corporation 
guilty of practises in restraint of trade. 

Page 4, Col. 1 


Bankin g-F inance 
holds 


New 
denies 
that 
case 


of 


Brief in 


York by 


Col. 2 
Continuation of 


District Court. Conn., United 
Workers a charitable association and 
contributions thereto are tax exempt. 
(The Union & New Haven Trust Co. v. 
Eaton.) 
Page 3, 
General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, rules that interest paid on 
farm loan bonds is not deductible from 
income of Federal joint stock loan 
banks. 


Page Col. 5 
Weekly consolidated statement of the 
condition of Federal Reserve banks. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 


8, 


Page 

Foreign Exchange rates. 
Page 7 
See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 
New books the 


Congress. 


received at Library 
of 
Page 11, 


by the 


Col. 6 


Publications issued govern- 
ment. 


Page :. Col. 7 


Child Welfare 


New York State Department of Edu- 
cation organizes a crippled children’s 
bureau. 

Page 3, Col. 5 


Claims 


Acting Secretary Mills declares 
Treasury is hopeful that next Congress 
will enact legislation disposing of alien 
property question. 


Page 1, Col. 3 


work- | 


Col. 2 | 


eAnited States Pail 


a AS SHAING TON, FRIDAY, JULY 15, 1924. 


* 


\ Cd coal e 


| United States trade with China gains 
12 per cent in ftst quarter of 1927, 
while commerce of China with all other 
nations declines. 


1, Col. 5 
machinery 
of prewar 


Page 
farm 
level 


German exports of 
in 1926 approached 
vears. 

Page 9,-Col. 5 

Granville O. Woodard, former Vice 
Consul at Tientsin, China, appointed as- 
sistant trade commissioner there. 

Page 9, Col. 5 
half of 
$240,- 


for first 
America by 


trade 
to 


Balance of 
1927 favorable 
750,000. 
Page Col. 5 
analysis. 
Page 5 


9 


Daily commodity price 


Corporations 


Board of Tax Appeals, in Richmond 

packing house appeal, calculates cost of 
stocks from value of properties turned 
over in return for them, and finds no 
taxable gain on their sale. (W. S. 
Forbes.) 
Col. 1 
Counsel of Bureau of Inter- 
rules taxpayer may waive 
any statute of limitations enacted for 
his benefit, either before after ex- 
piration of period. 


Page 8, 
General 
nal Revenue 


or 


g 


8. Col. 


« 


Page 


Cotton 


Cotton consumption in United States 
advanced in June. 
Col. 
price analysis. 
Page 5 


Page 9, 


Daily cotton market 


’ ee 
Court Decisions 

See special Index and Law Digest on 
page 11. 

See spe cial Tide ru 


page & 


Customs 


Customs Court fixes duty on im- 
ported fish sauce and on agate buttons. 
Page 9, Col. 2 


and Digest of Tux 


Decisions on 


Foodstuffs 


Daily fruit, vegetable 
ket price analysis. 


and meat mar- 


Page 5 
’ . . 
Foreign Affairs 
Agreement on_ total 
cruisers essential before 
lems regarding naval 
be solved, Chairman of 


gation tells naval 
Geneva. 


tonnage for 
other prob- 
armaments can 
American Dele- 
conference at 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Brief filed in District Court in New 
York by Department of 
contention of French 
sovereign immunity applies in case 
against potash, syndicate, accused of 
violating anti-trust law. 
Page Col. 2 
Acting Secretary Mills declares 
Treasury is hopeful that next Congress 
will enact legislation disposing of alien 
property question. 


defendants that 


1, Col. 3 
Rep. Black group in Congress 
will seek program of heavy construc- 
tion of cruisers and submarines if naval 
conference at Geneva fails. 
Page 1, 
Villages in Mexico given right 
land in foreign holdings as result 
agrian reform of last decade. 
Page Col. 6 
Continuation of full text of report 
by legal experts of League of Nations 
submittiug revised arbitration protocol. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


Page 


says 


Col. 2 
to 
of 


Justice denies , 


Game and Fish 


Biological Survey plans monthly cen- 
sus of waterfowl. 


Col. 5 ; 


Pa 
ee 8 Y . x 
Gov't Topical Survey 
Second Assistant Postmaster General 
W. I. Glover des the mail trans- 
portation activities the Post Office 
Department. 


ge l, 


Ct ibes 
of 
Page 


Immigration 


ith Cir. holds 
by 


4, Col. 3 


Court of Appeals, 
found 
gration inspectors 
strued deserters 

ship in off-shore trade. 
Stromland, 


in coast trade immi- 
are to be con- 
when ordered to 

(Mystic Steam- 
a . 


ge 


minors 
not 


as 


et 


Pa 


ship Co. vi 


Col. 2 
Insurance 


Court Appeals, 4th Cir., 

claims against bankrupt partners on in- 

! demnity agreements of partnership. 

(Globe Indemnity Co. and National 
Surety Co. v. Keeble.) 


ot allows 


10, Col. 5 


for 


Page 


rv 6 cities week 


rate fi 
9 


Mortality 
ending July 


Labor 


District holds United 
association and 
tax exempt. 


Trust Co. v. 


Court, Com 
Workers charitable 
contributions thereto are 
(The Union & New Haven 
Eaton.) 


les 
a 


Page Col. 2 

Department of Labor says survey in- 
dicates higher and better 
ing and living conditions are urgently 
needed by farm hands. 


5, 


wages work- 


‘ 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Lumber 


National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion to conduct survey wood 
in Virginia. 


on waste 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Manufacturers 


Court of 
land roller 
fringed, since they 
vention over prior 
pany and International 
Cobb.) 


Appeals finds patents for 
pulverizers were not in- 
did not disclose in- 
art. (Dunhan Com- 
Harvester v. 


Page 11, Col. 1 
folding chair on 
of claims. 


‘ : 
granted for 
disallowance 


Patent 
renewal 
(James V. 


of 
Young.) 
Page 10, Col. 1 
trade mark for 
Calumet Baking 
Campbell Co.) 
Page 10, 


Motion Pictures 


Continuation full text ot 
Trade Commission decision 
Famous-Plavers-Lasky 
guilty of practises in restraint of trade. 

Page 4, Col. 1 


National Defense 


total tonnage 
before other 
armaments 
American 
conference 


is denied 
racts. 


We 


Calumet” 
flavoring ext 
Powder Co. v. V. 


Col. 7 


of Federal 
holding 


Corporation 


for 
prob- 


Agreement on 
cruisers essential 
lems regarding naval 

be solved, Chairman of 
egation tells naval 

Geneva. 


can 
Del- 
at 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Secretary of the Navy and Secretary 
of the Interior reach agreement in re- 
gard to administration of naval  pe- 
troleum reserves. 
i Cor F 
Rep. Black says group in Congress 
will seek program of heavy construc- 
| tion of cruisers and submarines if naval 
conference Geneva fails. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Chaplairs reports that 


Page 


al 


| Chief of Army 


territories, protectorates 
which they 


sessions or or | 
exercise 
a mandate. 

“These States may subsequently make 
the present Protocol applicable to all or 
any of the territories thus excluded. The 
shall be noti- 
Secretary-General of the 
who shall imme- 
send a copy certified to in 
conformity with the declaration to all 
the Contracting States, at the same time 
informing them of the date on which he 
received it. This declaration shall 
erate three months after the date 
which it shall have been delivered 
the Secretary-General of the League 
Nations. 

“The 


nounce 


tied to 
League 


the 
of Nations, 
be 


op- 
on 
to 
of 


Contracting States may also de- 
the Protocol separately on be- 
half any or all of the territories re- 
ferred to above. Article 8 applies 
such denunciation. 

“The application of the 
tocol colonies, possessions 
or territories, over which a Contracting 
State exercises a mandate, is always sub- 
ject the condition that the Protocol 
on Arbitration Clauses is applicable to 


ot 


io 


present Pro- 


to overseas 


to 


| them. 


| tary-General 


“A certified copy of the present Pro- 
will be transmitted by the Secre- 
of the League of Nations 


tocol 


| to all the Contracting States.” 


| in drawing up the draft 
| which do not appear 


An attempt has been made | 
| doubtful 


| should be determined. But it was 
| that 


Lastly, it should be pointed out that, 
Protocol, the 
certain questions 
in the text. 

Thus the question was raised whether 
it would not be well, with view to 
cases,-to settle how the place 
an arbitral award was made 
thought 
this very complicated question 
would rarely present itself in practice 
in connection with the application of the 
Protocol, and that the Protocol could 
disregard it without serious drawbacks. 

The idea of introducing a clause con- | 


Committee examined 


in which 


| date, 


| United 
leans, 


ferring compulsory jurisdiction for 


| will be applied by 


|; Law. 


Sections Organized 
For Veterans’ App ‘als 


Aid 


Are Announced 
Work of Central 
Board. 


Announcement of the organization of 
the sections of the Central Board of Ap- 
peals of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau was made July 14 by the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau, Brig. Gen. 


Four to 


| Hines. 


The full text of the bulletin (No. 254) 
follows: 

Announcement made, 
of the organization 
the sections of the Central 
Appeals as listed below: 

Section B, chairman, H. E. 
ninth floor, Shipping Board Building, 
Broadway, New York City. 

Section C, chairman, Dr. C. 

States Mint Building, 
La. 

‘ Section D, chairman, D. A. 
Mallers Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Section E, chairman, Maj. E. 
New Bulletin Building, San 
Calif. 

U. S. V. B. Bulletins 
192-A and paragraph 1 
229 are hereby canceled. 


effective this 
and addresses 
Board of 


is 


of 


Chase, 
15 


D. 


New 


Haas 
Or- 


Barnister, 


F. Hull, 


Nos. 192 
of Bulletin 


and 


No. 


— 


the 
settlement between Contracting States 


| of disputes to which the Protocol might 


give rise was also considered. The 


| question is complicated by the fact that, 


the rules of the Protocol 
national tribunals 
discussion of private inter- 
on the agenda of the Sixth 
of Private International 
It appeared preferable to abandon 
the idea. 


in each country, 


during the 
ests. It is 
Conference 


| cases 


Frank T. | 


| be 


| them 


| be expected to 


Francisco, 


| Motor 


'Plan Portable Cabins 


For Victims of Flood 


Red Cross to Supply 5.000 as 
Part of Relief Pro- 


gram. 


[¢ ontiy 
their s 
the 


1.) 
In 
feet 


ved from Page 


ipporting blocks. some 
houses lie 


chimneys are 
feet 


on 


several from 


the or found far as a 


hundred 


as 


from their foundations, 


| still intact. 


The cabins which the Red Cross will 
supply will be cut 
to up « sly. 


uniform 


to measure and ready 
The 
nd the people 
will be 
hemsel . following dia- 
h the Red 
nelude shingles, 
ardware but 
salvage 
companies in the 
first chance at bids. 
Florida hurricane, the 
its “caravan? method 
homes in the 
and tractors, 
workman, jacks, derricks and other tools 
will tour the flood-devastated country- 
side, locating houses and ‘owing 
home, 
dations, reuniting houses and chimneys. 
Minor repair work also will be done by 
the caravan crew daring its trip.across 
the country 
A majority 
Red Cro 
in Arkansa 
these 
aid. 
area, 


put patterns will 


for whom 


they ntended able to 


are 
togethe 
grams whi Cross will supply. 
Plans 


dows and h 


will doors, Win- 


each family will 


its former 
Lumber area 
given 
in the 
will 
broken 
trucks 


ney. 
will 
As 
Cross 
mend 


be 


use 


of the cabins which the 
vill supply will be erected 
Mississippi and Louisiana, 
States beir in need of 
The caravans will cover the entire 


most 


o 


alien j 


put | 


chim- | 


Red | 

to | 

Southland. 
carrying | 


them | 
replacing them upon their foun- | 


such | 
} 


niall 


at Citizens Military | 
prove very popular. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Orders isSued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 


parades 
Camps 


church 
Training 


Page 4, Col. 7 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Nayy Department. 


. 
Oil 

Ge Land Office outlines regula- 
tions obtaining reduction in oil 
royalties paid to government when pro- 
duction land falls below 10 
barrels a day. 


Page 4, Col. 


neral 
on 

on leased 

Page 5, Col. 4 

f the Navy and Secretary 

reach agreement in re- 

naval _pe- 


Secretary of 
of the Interior 
yard to administration 


troleum reserves. 


of 


Page 1, Col. 
of petroleum 
one of the 
American 


re- 
most 
export 


Refined 
ported to 
important 
trade. 


products 
constitute 
items in 
Page 9, Col. 2 
Oil and gas lease granted on tract in 


‘olorado. 


Packers 
Board of Tax Appeals, in 
packing house appeal, calculates cost of 
from value of properties turned 
return for them, and finds 
gain on their sele. (W. 


Page 3, Col. 4 


Richmond 


stocks 

over In 
taxable 
Forbes.) 


no 
Ss. 


8, Col. 1 


market 


Page 


Daily meat and livestock 


price analy: 


Page 5 


Patents 


Patent 
courts. 


suits filed in the various 


10, Col. 4 
Digest 


Page 


See special Index and Law on 


page 11. 


~Y . 
Postal Service 
Assistant Postmaster General 
describes the mail trans- 
of the Post Office 


Second 
W. I. Glover 
portation activities 
Department. 

4, Col. 3 

Pan American postal on 
indemnities for lost parcels becomes ef- 
fective. 


Page 
agreement 


Page 7, Col. 2 
age 7, Col. 2 


Prohibition 
Prohibition Enforce- 
ends with decla- 


Conference of 
ment Administrators 
ration of principle that objective 
real enforcement will be the guide of 
actions. 


of 


administrators’ 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Public Health 


Mortality 
ending July 


rate for 6 cities for week 
 F 
wage 2, Col. 4 


Public Lands 


General Land Office cutlines regula- 
tions on obtaining reduction in oil 
royalties paid to government when pro- 

' duction leased land falls below 10 
barrels a day. | 


on 


Col. 4 
to 
of 


Page 5, 

Mexice given right 
holdings result 
last decade. 
Page 1, 


Vi 


illages 
land in 


agrian 


in 
as 


foreign 
reform of 


Radio 


Federal Radio Commission announces 
*hanges in schedule of hearings. 
Page 3, 


Col. 6 


Col. 7 
Railroads 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois author- 
» ized to purchase capital stock of Chi- ; 


cago, Heights Terminal Transfer Rail- | 


| Armiy Beacons to Aid 
Flight of Civilian 


Plans are being made by ihe Signal 
| Corps cf the Army to operate the Signal 
| Corps’ Beacon stations on the Pacific 
' Coast and in Honolulu on the proposed 
i flight of Ernest Smith, civilian pilot, 
| from San Francisco to Honolulu on July 
14, according to a recent report to the 
Department of War from the Chief Sig- 
nal Officer of the Army, Major General 
| Charles McK. Saltzman. 
The full text the 
statement follows: 
The Chief Signal Officer 
| the War Department of 
being made to operate the Signal Corps’ 
Beacon Stations on the , Pacific Coast 
and in Honolulu in connection with the 
| flight of the civilian pilot, Ernest Smith, 
San Francisco to Honolulu July 
The of these beacons for this 
is contingent upon the perform- 
of the receiving equipment on Mr. 
Smith’s plane. 


of Department’s 


has 


from 
14, 
flight 


ance 


use 


Madam Borodin Freed 
By Peking High Court 


Announcement was made on July 14 
Yepartment of State that advices 
received from China to the ef- 
that Madam Borodin and the 
diplomatic couriers taken from a Rus- 
sian Soviet steamer at Nanking, had been 
set free. The full text of the Depart- 
ment’s announcement follows: 

The Department has been advised by 
L. Mayer, Counselor of the 


| at the 
had been 
fect 


Legation at Peking, that Madam Borodin 


couriers taken 
“Pamiate 
on 
the 


in 


diplomatic 
Soviet steamer 
Nanking, were set 
Judge Ho Chung 
court, who has 


three 
the 
at 
by 
high 


and 
from 
Lenina” 
July 12, 
Peking 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Ferdinand 
| 
| 


free 
of 


been 


notified 
plans that are | 


thre» 


Is 


Mail: 


ear, 


Subscription by 
$10.00 per Y 


ssue 


voad, based on fulfillment of light con- 
ditions. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Tentative valuation reported of Chi- 
cago & Western Indiana, Belt Railway 
of Chicago, and Arkansas & Memphis 
tailway Bridge & Terminal Company. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
extracts from filed 
statement favorable to unification of 
control of the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific railroads. 
Page 
Erie Railroad authorized 
liability for $6,422,000 of 
trust certifiates. 


Continuation of 


6, Coil. 2 
to assume 
equipment- 


7, €ol. 5 
& 


issue 


Page 

Receiver of Pittsburgh, Chawmut 

Northern Railroad authorized to 

certificates and promissory note. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Class I Railways report on operating 
income in May. 

Page 7, Col. 2 

rate decisions. 

Page 6 


Summary of 


» Col. 5 
rate complaints. 
Page 6, 


Summary of 


Rubber 


Process patented in England for pro- 
tection rubber against oxidation. 
Page 9, Col. 6 


Col, 


of 


’ . 
Science 

Theory advanced that 
have dominated civilization 
architecture and war. 


earthquakes 
migration, 
1 


Page 3, Col. 


Social W elfare 


Red Cross to supply 5,000 portable 
cabins for victims of Mississippi flood. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


S]} . : 
K uUppurg 
Court of Appeals, 4th Cir. holds alien 
minors found in coast trade by immi- 
gration inspectors are not to be con- 
strued deserters when ordered to 
ship in off-shore trade. (Mystic Steam- 
ship Co. v. Stromland, et al.) 
Page 10, 


as 


Col. 2 
Taxation 


Advisory Committee of Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Taxation con- 
siders simplification of taxation laws. 

Page 1, Col. 5 
of Board of Tax Appeals 
by the Commis- 


Summary 
decisions considered 
sioner. 

Page 8, Col. 5 

Summary of decisions by Board of 
Tax Appeals. 

Page 9, Col. 

See special Index and Digest of Tax 


Decisions on page 8. 


Textiles 


Cotton consumption in United States 
advanced in June. 


Trade Marks 
See special Index and Law 


puge 11. 


Trade Practices 


full text of 


Col. 2 


Page 9, 


Digest on 


Continuation of Federal 
Trade Commiission decision holding 
Famous-Players-Lasky Corporation 
guilty of practises in restraint of trade. 

Page 4, Col. 1 


Veterans 

Rules promulgated for procedure to 
be followed by Vetzrans’ Bureau in 
making contracts for supplies for field 
ictivities. 


Wool 


Daily wool market price analysis. 
Page 5 


Page 12, Col. 1 


|'Mr. Hoover to Visit 
President Coolidge 


Plans to Inspect Newly Opened 
Offices 


in Kansas 


City. 
The Secretary of Commerce, Herbert 
Hoover, will leave Washington July 16 
for a trip westward which will last until 
he goes to. New Orleans September 
begin the flood rehabilitation survey with 
Red Cross officials. Going directly from 
Washington to Kansas City, 
will visit the new branch office being 
opened by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce o:1 the Department 
| of Commerce there, Secretary Hoover 
will later go to Rapid City, 8. D., for 
conferences with President Coolidge at 
the summer White House. 

Setretary Hoover stated orally that 
the larger part of his trip, which will 
take him to the Pacific Coast, will be de- 
voted to Department of Commerce and 
| other official business. Only a short time 
will be spent on vacation, he said, al- 
though he had been planning tq spend 
most of August at his California home 
or fishing, his favorite pastime. 

Although he will do no fishing this 
year, the Secretary remarked, part of his 
trip will be spent in inspecting pro- 
| posed sites for Bureau of Fisheries fish- 

hatcheries which are to be established 
in the West. 

No specific itinerary was announced 
for the Secretary of Commerce, other 
than his visits to Kansas City and Rapid 





examination, 
were entitled | 
Lin amnesty 


the preliminary 
the: 


Tso 


charge of 
on the ground that 
to benefit by Chang 
mandate of July 2 





issued, 
of each 


| supervises 
; tant, 
| much thought to securing the cooperation 


selection of places of 


| enthusiasm 


| tary 


1 to | 


Annual Cumulative Index 


after March 4, at the conclusion 
volume. This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 
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'Chaireh Parades 
Of Student Corps 
Reported Popular 


Mili- 
tary Training Camps Place 
Added Responsibility 


' Religious Activities at 


on ¢ haplains. 

The inauguration of ehareh a at 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps, 
which has spread virtually. throughout 
the country, and has become very popu- 
lar with no unfavorable reactions, places 
an “exceptional responsiblity upon the 
chaplain” at each camp, the Chief of 
Army Chaplains, Col. John T. Axton, de- 
clared in a circular letter made public at 


| the Department of War on July 14. 


The chaplain, Col. Axton 
the Sunday services in the 
three major religious groups — Protesz 
Catholic and Jewish—“must giveq 


stated, who 


of strong priests, rabbis and clergymen.” 
Pointing out that careful attention in the 
worship must be 
by the chaplain, Col. Axton 
“the good taste, devotion and 
of the chaplain will be re- 
in all of the arrangements.” 
Students Attend Church. 
full text of the Circular 
(No. 25) follows: 

At a number of places the Church 
Parade has become a feature of Divine 
worship for those youths who are in the 
Citizens’ Military Training Camp. This 
formation has been found to be particu- 
larly effective at training camps where, 


exercised 
stated that 


flected 


The letter 


| unless they have been excused by request 
of parents or 


21 years of 
to 


are 
required 


age, Can- 


didates are attend every 


| Sunday. 


The Second Corps Area included in its 
general instructions for Citizens’ Mili- 
Training Camps a paragraph on 
moral and religious features as follows: 

“Attendance at church will be required 
as at the U. S. Military Academy. Candi- 
dates may be excused upon request of 
parents. Chaplains of various denomina- 


| tions will be assigned to camps as far as 


practicable. If facilities for worship de 
not exist in camp, arrangements should 
made for attendance at church serv- 
ices in nearby towns. Candidates over 
21 years of age will not be required to 


be 


attend church parade.” 


Church parades were instituted in con- 
nection with the plan of required 4¢@- 
tendance. The practice has spread 
other areas and has become very 
with no unfavorable reactions. 

The system resembles the practice of 
many National Guard regiments when 
in camp and is the custom of the British 
army and navy. In arranging a church 
parade the troops are regularly assem- 
bled with all officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel present. Sometimes the forma- 

| tion offers opportunity for publishing 
important orders or making announce- 
ments., The band usually plays one or 
more appropriat® sacred selections. The 
march to the places where services are 
conducted for the three major religious 
groups—Protestant, Catholie and Jew- 
ish—is to be the accompzeriment of mar- 
tial music and is most impressive. 

The idea has b@en approved by parents 
because they desire for their boys those 
same safeguards which are provided in 
civil life. They attest their apprecia- 

| tion by witnessing the parade and fol- 
lowing their to their respective 
places of worship. 

To make these. occasions memorable, 
while safeguarding the constitutional 
right of young men to worship as they 
may desire, places.an exceptional re- 
| sponsibility upon the chaplain. He must 

give much thought to securing the co- 
operation of strong priests, rabbis and 
clergymen. There must be good musi¢ 
by the band. The best choirs should be 
invited to assist. Careful attention needs 
to be given to the selection of the sepa- 
rate places of worship, that they are 
properly furnished and attractively deco- 
rated. The good taste, devotion and en- 
thusiasm of the chaplain will be re< 
flected in all of the arrangements. 


Pe 


Ships to Be Signalec 
On Four Frequenci ies 


sons 





Naval Radio Station at Arling- 
ton to Facilitate Recep 
tion at Sea. 


where he | 


Time signals sent from the Naval Rae 
dio Station at Arlington for the use of 
ships at sea, after July 31, will be sent 
out from Arlington for the Naval Ob- 
servatory on three additional waves 
lengths, in order that the area in which 
American ships receive these signals may 
be widened, according to a_ statement 
just made public by the Department 
of the Navy. Signals are sent at present 
on only one wave-length—112 kilocycies, 

The full text of the statement follows; 

To widen the area in which Amerie 
can ships may receive time signals di- 
rect from the Naval Observatory, 
Washington, D. C., the time signals will 
be sent out frome Arlington on three 
additional wave tengths. This service 
will be started on July 31, and the sige 
nals should be readable at noon from 
Hawaii to the Eastern Mediterranean 
and at night over a much larger portion 
of the globe. 

The time signals will be sent from 
Arlington for the Naval Observatory 
on 74.5 meters, 4,015 kilocycles, 37.4 
meters, 8,030 kilocycles, 24.9 meters, 
“% 045 kilocycles, at noon and at 

m. eastern standard time. These 
os in addition to the pyesent signaig 
ies are sent on 112 kilocycles, 


oO 


tii. > 
popular 


L(g 


& 





